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ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


1. Ir has lately been asked what answer do we Catholics give to 
the allegation urged against us by men of the day, to the effect that 
we demand of our converts an assent to views and interpretations of 
Scripture which modern science and historical research have utterly 
discredited. 

As this alleged obligation is confidently maintained against us, 
and with an array of instances in support of it, I think it should be 
either denied or defended; and the best mode perhaps of doing 
whether the one or the other, will be, instead of merely dealing with 
the particular instances adduced in proof, to state what we really do 
hold as regards Holy Scripture, and what a Catholic is bound to be- 
lieve. This I propose now to do, and in doing it, I beg it to be 
understood that my statements are simply my own, and involve no 
responsibility of any one besides myself. 

2. A recent work of M. Renan’s is one of those publications which 
have suggested or occasioned this adverse criticism upon our intellec- 
tual position. That author's abandonment of Catholicism seems, ac- 
cording to a late article in a journal of high reputation, in no small 
measure to have come about by his study of the Biblical text, 
especially that of the Old Testament. ‘ He explains,’ says the article, 
‘that the Roman Catholic Church admits no compromise on questions 
of Biblical criticism and history’ . . . though ‘the Book of Judith 
is an historical impossibility. Hence the undoubted fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church . . . insists on its members believing .. . 
a great deal more in pure criticism and pure history than the strictest 
Protestants exact from their pupils or flocks.’ Should, then, a doubt- 
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ing Anglican contemplate becoming Catholic by way of attaining 
intellectual peace, ‘if his doubts turn on history and criticism, he 
will find the little finger of the Catholic Church thicker than the loins 
of Protestantism.’ 

3. The serious question, then, which this article calls on us to 
consider, is whether it is ‘an undoubted fact,’ as therein stated, that 
the Catholic Church does ‘insist’ on her children’s acceptance of 
certain Scripture informations on matters of fact in defiance of 
criticism and history. And my first duty on setting out is to deter- 
mine the meaning of that vague word ‘ insists,’ which I shall use in 
the only sense in which a Catholic can consent to use it. 

I allow, then, that the Church, certainly, does ‘ insist,’ when she 
speaks dogmatically, nay or rather she more than insists, she obliges; 
she obliges us to an internal assent to that which she proposes to us, 
So far I admit, or rather maintain. And I admit that she obliges us 
in a most forcible and effective manner, that is, by the penalty of 
forfeiting communion with her, if we refuse our internal assent to her 
word. We cannot be real Catholics, if we do not from our heart 
accept the matters which she puts forward as divine and true. This 
is plain. 

4. Next, to what does the Church oblige us? and what is her 
warrant for doing so? I answer, The matters which she can oblige 
us to accept with an internal assent are the matters contained in that 
Revelation of Truth, written or unwritten, which came to the world 
from our Lord and His Apostles; and this claim on our faith in her 
decisions as to the matter of that Revelation rests on her being the 
divinely appointed representative of the Apostles and the expounder 
of their words; so that whatever she categorically delivers about their 
formal acts or their writings or their teaching, is an Apostolic de- 
liverance. I repeat, the only sense in which the Church ‘ insists’ on 
any statement, Biblical or other, the only reason of her so insisting, 
is that that statement is part of the original Revelation, and there- 
fore must be unconditionally accepted,—else, that Revelation is not, 
as a revelation, accepted at all. 

The question then which I have to answer is, Whut, in matter of 
fact, has the Church (or the Pope), as the representative of God, said 
about Scripture, which, as being Apostolic, unerring Truth, is obli- 
gatory on our faith, that is, is de fide? 

5. Many truths may be predicated about Scripture and its con- 
tents which are not obligatory on our faith, viz., such as are private 
conclusions from premisses, or are the dicta of theologians. Such as 
about the author of the Book of Job, or the dates of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. These are not obligatory upon us, because they are not the 
subjects of ex cathedré utterances of the Church. Opinions of this 
sort may be true or not true, and lie open for acceptance or rejection, 
since no divine utterance has ever been granted to us about them, or 
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is likely to be granted. We are not bound to believe what St. 
Jerome said or inferred about Scripture ; nor what St. Augustine, or 
St. Thomas, or Cardinal Caietan or Fr. Perrone has said; but what 
the Church has enunciated, what the Councils, what the Pope, has 
determined. We are not bound to accept with an absolute faith what 
is not a dogma, or the equivalent of dogma (vide infra, section 17), 
what is not de fide; such judgments, however high their authority, 
we may without loss of communion doubt, we may refuse to accept. 
This is what we must especially bear in mind, when we handle such 
objections as M. Renan’s. We must not confuse what is indisputable 
as well as true, with what may indeed be true, yet is disputable. 

6. I must make one concession to him. In certain cases there 
may be a duty of silence, when there is no obligation of belief. Here 
no question of faith comes in. We will suppose that a novel opinion 
about Scripture or its contents is well grounded, and a received 
opinion open to doubt, in a case in which the Church has hitherto 
decided nothing, so that a new question needs a new answer: here, 
to profess the new opinion may be abstractedly permissible, but is 
not always permissible in practice. The novelty may be so startling 
as to require a full certainty that it is true; it may be so strange as 
to raise the question whether it will not unsettle ill-educated minds, 
that is, though the statement is not an offence against faith, still it 
may be an offence against charity. It need not be heretical, yet at 
a particular time or place it may be so contrary to the prevalent 
opinion in the Catholic body, as in Galileo’s case, that zeal for the 
supremacy of the Divine Word, deference to existing authorities, 
charity towards the weak and ignorant, and distrust of self, should 
keep a man from being impetuous or careless in circulating what 
nevertheless he holds to be true, and what, if indeed asked about, he 
cannot deny. ‘The household of God has claims upon our tenderness 
in such matters, which criticism and history have not. 

7. For myself, I have no call or wish at all to write in behalf of 
such persons as think it a love of truth to have no ‘love of the 
brethren.’ I am indeed desirous of investigating for its own sake the 
limit of free thought consistently with the claims upon us of Holy 
Scripture ; still my especial interest in the inquiry is from my desire 
to assist those religious sons of the Church who are engaged in 
biblical criticism and its attendant studies, and have a conscientious 
fear of transgressing the rule of faith; men who wish to ascertain 
how far their religion puts them under obligations and restrictions in 
their reasonings and inferences on such subjects, what conclusions 
may and what may not be held without interfering with that internal 
assent which they are bound to give, if they would be Catholics, to 
the written Word of God. Ido but contemplate the inward peace 
of religious Catholics in their own persons. Of course those who 
begin without belief in the religious aspect of the universe, are not 
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likely to be brought to such belief by studying it merely on its 
secular side. 

8. Now then, the main question before us being what it is that 
a Catholic is free to hold about Scripture in general, or about its 
separate portions or its statements, without compromising his firm 
inward assent to the dogmas of the Church, that is, to the de fide 
enunciations of Pope and Councils, we have first of all to inquire how 
many and what those dogmas are. 

I answer that there are two such dogmas; one relates to the 
authority of Scripture, the other to its interpretation. As to the 
authority of Scripture, we hold it to be, in all matters of faith and 
morals, divinely inspired throughout; as to its interpretation, we 
hold that the Church is, in faith and morals, the one infallible ex- 
pounder of that inspired text. 

I begin with the question of its inspiration. 

9. The books which constitute the canon of Scripture, or the 
Canonical books, are enumerated by the Tridentine Council, as we 
find them in the first page of our Catholic Bibles, and are in that 
Ecumenical Council’s decree spoken of by implication as the work of 
inspired men. The Vatican Council speaks more distinctly, saying 
that the entire books with all their parts, are divinely inspired, and 
adding an anathema upon impugners of this its definition. 

There is another dogmatic phrase used by the Councils of Florence 
and Trent to denote the inspiration of Scripture, viz., ‘Deus wus et 
idem utriusque Testamenti Auctor.’ Since this left room for holding 
that by the word ‘Testamentum’ was meant ‘ Dispensation,’ as it 
seems to have meant in former Councils from the date of Irenzus, 
and as St. Paul uses the word, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
Vatican Council has expressly defined that the concrete libri them- 
selves of the Old and New Testament ‘ Deum habent Auctorem.’ 

10. There is a further question, which is still left in some am- 
biguity, the meaning of the word ‘ Auctor.’ ‘ Auctor’ is not identical 
with the English word ‘ Author.’ Allowing that there are instances 
to be found in classical Latin in which ‘ auctores ’ may be translated 
‘authors,’ instances in which it even seems to mean ‘ writers,’ it 
more naturally means ‘authorities.’ Its proper sense is ‘ originator,’ 
‘inventor,’ ‘ founder,’ ‘ primary cause ;’ (thus St. Paul speaks of our 
Lord as ‘ Auctor salutis,’ * Auctor fidei;’) on the other hand, that it 
was the inspired penmen who were the ‘ writers’ of their works seems 
asserted by St. John and St. Luke and, I may say, in every paragraph 
of St. Paul’s Epistles. In St. John we read ‘This is the disciple 
who testifies of these things, and has written these things,’ and St. 
Luke says ‘I have thought it good to write to thee’ &e. However, 
if any one prefers to construe ‘ auctor’ as ‘author,’ or writer, let it 
be so—only, then there will be two writers of the Scriptures, the 
divine and the human. 
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11. And now comes the important question, in what respect are 
the Canonical books inspired ? It cannot be in every respect, unless 
we are bound de fide to believe that ‘terra in eternum stat,’ and 
that heaven is above us, and that there are no antipodes. And it 
seems unworthy of Divine Greatness, that the Almighty should in 
His revelation of Himself to us undertake mere secular duties, and 
assume the office of a narrator, as such, or an historian, or geographer, 
except so far as the secular matters bear directly upon the revealed 
truth. The Councils of Trent and the Vatican fulfil this anticipa- 
tion; they tell us distinctly the object and the promise of Scripture 
inspiration. They specify ‘ faith and moral conduct’ as the drift of 
that teaching which has the guarantee of inspiration. What we 
need and what is given us is not how to educate ourselves for this 
life; we have abundant natural gifts for human society, and for the 
advantages which it secures; but our great want is how to demean 
ourselves in thought and deed towards our Maker, and how to gain 
reliable information on this urgent necessity. 

12. Accordingly’ four times does the Tridentine Council insist 
upon ‘faith and morality’ as the scope of inspired teaching. It 
declares that the ‘ Gespel’ is ‘ the Fount of all saving truth and all 
instruction in morals, that in the written books and in the un- 
written traditions, the Holy Spirit dictating, this truth and instruc- 
tion are contained. Then it speaks of the books and traditions, 
‘relating whether to faith or to morals,’ and afterwards of ‘ the con- 
firmation of dogmas and establishment of morals.’ Lastly, it warns 
the Christian people, ‘in matters of faith and morals, against dis- 
torting Scripture into a sense of their own. 

In like manner the Vatican Council pronounces that Supernatural 
Revelation consists ‘in rebus divinis, and is contained ‘in libris 
scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus;’ and it also speaks of ‘ petu- 
lantia ingenia’ advancing wrong interpretations of Scripture ‘in 
rebus fidet et morwm ad edificationem doctrinw Christiane per- 
tinentium.’ 

13. But while the Councils, as has been shown, lay down so em- 
phatically the inspiration of Scripture in respect to ‘faith and 
morals,’ it is remarkable that they do not say a word directly as to 
its inspiration in matters of fact. Yet are we therefore to conclude 
that the record of facts in Scripture does not come under the 
guarantee of its inspiration? we are not so to conclude, and for this 
plain reason :—the sacred narrative, carried on through so many 
ages, what is it but the very matter for our faith and rule of our 
obedience ? what but that narrative itself is the supernatural teaching, 
in order to which inspiration is given? What is the whole history, 
traced out in Scripture from Genesis to Esdras and thence on to the 
end of the Acts of the Apostles, but a manifestation of Divine Provi- 
dence, on the one hand interpretative, on a large scale and with 
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analogical applications, of universal history, and on the other pre- 
paratory, typical and predictive, of the Evangelical Dispensation ? 
Its pages breathe of providence and grace, of our Lord, and of His 
work and teaching, from beginning to end. It views facts in those 
relations in which neither ancients, such as the Greek and Latin 
classical historians, nor moderns, such as Niebuhr, Grote, Ewald, or 
Michelet, can view them. In this point of view it has God for its 
author, even though the finger of God traced no words but the 
Decalogue. Such is the claim of Bible history in its substantial 
fulness to be accepted de fide astrue. In this point of view, Scripture 
is inspired, not only in faith and morals, but in all its parts which 
bear on faith, including matters of fact. 

14. But what has been said leads to another serious question. 
It is easy to imagine a Code of Laws inspired, or a formal prophecy, 
or a Hymn, or a Creed, or a collection of Proverbs. Such works 
may be short, precise, and homogeneous ; but inspiration on the one 
hand, and on the other a document, multiform and copious in its 
contents, as the Bible is, are at first sight incompatible ideas, and 
destructive of each other. How are we practically to combine the 
indubitable fact of a divine superintendence with the indubitable 
fact of a collection of such various writings ? 

15. Surely then if the revelations and lessons in Scripture are 
addressed to us personally and practically, the presence among us of 
a formal judge and standing expositor of its words, is imperative. 
It is antecedently unreasonable to suppose that a book so complex, 
so unsystematic, in parts so obscure, the outcome of so many minds, 
times, and places, should be given us from above without the safe- 
guard of some authority ; as if it could possibly, from the nature of 
the case, interpret itself. Its inspiration does but guarantee its 
truth, not its interpretation. How are private readers satisfactorily 
to distinguish what is didactic and what is historical, what is fact 
and what is vision, what is allegorical and what is literal, what is 
idiomatic and what is grammatical, what is enunciated formally and 
what occurs obiter, what is only of temporary and what is of lasting 
obligation? Such is our natural anticipation, and it is only too 
exactly justified in the events of the last three centuries, in the many 
countries where private judgment on the text of Scripture has pre- 
vailed. The gift of inspiration requires as its complement the gift 
of infallibility. 

Where then is this gift lodged, which is so necessary for the due 
use of the written word of God? Thus we are introduced to the 
second dogma in respect to Holy Scripture taught by the Catholic 
religion. The first is that Scripture is inspired, the second that the 
Church is the infallible interpreter of that inspiration. 

16. That the Church, and therefore the Pope, is that Interpreter 
is defined in the following words :— 
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First by the Council of Trent: ‘Nemo sua prudentia innixus, in 
rebus fidei et morum ad zedificationem doctrine Christiane pertinen- 
tium, Sacram Scripturam ad suos sensus contorquens, contra eum 
sensum quem tenuit et tenet Sancta Mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare 
de vero sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum Sanctarum, aut etiam 
contra unanimem consensum Patrum, ipsam Scripturam Sacram 
interpretari audeat.’ 

Secondly by the Council of the Vatican: ‘Nos, idem Decretum 
[Tridentinum | renovantes, hanc illius mentem esse declaramus, ut in 
rebus fidei et morum ad ‘edificationem doctrine Christiane pertinen- 
tium, is pro vero sensu Sacrz Scripture habendus sit, quem tenuit et 
tenet Sancta Mater Ecclesia, cujus est judicare de vero sensu et inter- 
pretatione Scripturarum Sanctarum,’ &c. 

17. Since then there is in the Church an authority, divinely 
appointed and plenary, for judgment and for appeal in questions of 
Scripture interpretation, in matters of faith and morals, therefore, 
by the very force of the words, there is one such authority, and only 
one. 

Again, it follows hence, that, when the legitimate authority has 
spoken, to resist its interpretation is a sin against the faith and an 
act of heresy. 

And from this again it follows, that, till the Infallible Authority 
formally interprets a passage of Scripture, there is nothing heretical 
in advocating a contrary interpretation, provided of course there is 
nothing in the act intrinsically inconsistent with the faith, or the 
pretas fidei, nothing of contempt or rebellion, nothing temerarious, 
nothing offensive or scandalous, in the manner of acting or the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I repeat, I am all along inquiring what 
Scripture, by reason of its literal text, obliges us to believe. An 
original view about Scripture or its parts may be as little contrary 
to the mind of the Church about it, as it need be an offence against 
its inspiration. 

The proviso, however, or condition, which I have just made, must 
carefully be kept in mind. Doubtless, a certain interpretation of 
a doctrinal text may be so strongly supported by the Fathers, so 
continuous and universal, and so cognate and connatural with the 
Church’s teaching, that it is virtually or practically as dogmatic as if 
it were a formal judgment delivered on appeal by the Holy See, and 
cannot be disputed except as the Church or Holy See opens its wording 
or its conditions. Hence the Vatican Council says, ‘Fide divina 
et Catholicé ea omnia credenda sunt, que in verbo Dei scripto vel 
tradito continentur, vel ab Ecclesii sive solemni judicio, sive ordi- 
nario et universali magisterio, tanquam divinitus revelata, credenda 
proponuntur.’ And I repeat, that, though the Fathers were not in- 
spired, yet their united testimony is of supreme authority ; at the 
same time, since no Canon or List has been determined of the 
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Fathers, the practical rule of duty is obedience to the voice of the 
Church. 

18. Such then is the answer which I make to the main question 
which has led to my writing. I asked what obligation of duty lay 
upon the Catholic scholar or man of science as regards his critical 
treatment of the text and the matter of Holy Scripture. And now I 
say that it is his duty, first, never to forget that what he is handling 
is the Word of God, which, by reason of the difficulty of always draw- 
ing the line between what is human and what is divine, cannot be 
put on the level of other books, as it is now the fashion to do, but has 
the nature of a Sacrament, which is outward and inward, and a 
channel of supernatural grace ; and secondly, that, in what he writes 
upon it or its separate books, he is bound to submit himself internally, 
and to profess to submit himself, in all that relates to faith and morals, 
to the definite teaching of Holy Church. 

This being laid down, let me go on to consider some of the criti- 
cal distinctions and conclusions which are consistent with a faithful 
observance of these obligations. 

19. Are the books or are the writers inspired? I answer, Both. 
The Council of Trent says the writers (‘ab ipsis Apostolis, Spiritu 
Sancto dictante); the Vatican says the books (‘si quis libros in- 
tegros &c. divinitus inspiratos esse negaverit, anathema sit’). Of 
course the Vatican decision is de fide, but, it cannot annul the Tri- 
dentine. Both decrees are dogmatic truths. The Tridentine teaches 
us that the Divine Inspirer, inasmuch as He acted on the writer, 
acted, not immediately on the books themselves, but through the 
men who wrote them. The books are inspired, because the writers 
were inspired to write them. They are not inspired books, unless 
they came from inspired men. 

There is one instance in Scripture of Divine Inspiration without a 
human medium; the Decalogue was written by the very finger of 
God. He wrote the law upon the stone tables Himself. It has been 
thought that the Urim and Thummim was another instance of the 
immediate inspiration of a material substance; but anyhow such 
instances are exceptional; certainly, as regards Scripture, which alone 
concerns us here, there always have been two minds in the process of 
inspiration, a Divine Auctor, and a human Scriptor ; and various im- 
portant consequences follow from this appointment. 

20. If there be at once a divine and a human mind co-operating 
in the formation of the sacred text, it is not surprising if there often 
be a double sense in that text, and, with obvious exceptions, never 
certain that there is not. 

Thus Sara had her human and literal meaning in her words, 
‘Cast out the bondwoman and her son,’ &c.; but we know from St. 
Paul that those words were inspired by the Holy Ghost' to convey a 
spiritual meaning. Abraham, too, on the Mount, when his son asked 
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him whence was to come the victim for the sacrifice which his father 
was about to offer, answered ‘God will provide ;’ and he showed 
his own sense of his words afterwards, when he took the ram which 
was caught in the briers, and offered it as a holocaust. Yet those 
words were a solemn prophecy. 

And is it extravagant to say, that, even in the case of men who 
have no pretension to be prophets or servants of God, He may by 
their means give us great maxims and lessons, which the speakers 
little thought they were delivering? as in the case of the Architri- 
clinus in the marriage feast, who spoke of the bridegroom as having 
‘kept the good wine until now ;’ words which it was needless for St. 
John to record, unless they had a mystical meaning. 

Such instances raise the question whether the Scripture saints 
and prophets always understood the higher and divine sense of their 
words. As to Abraham, this will be answered in the affirmative ; but 
I do not see reason for thinking that Sara was equally favoured. Nor 
is her case solitary; Caiphas, as high priest, spoke a divine truth 
by virtue of his office, little thinking of it, when he said that ‘ one 
man must die for the people;’ and St. Peter at Joppa at first did 
not see beyond a literal sense in his vision, though he knew that 
there was a higher sense, which in God’s good time would be revealed 
to him. 

And hence there is no difficulty in supposing that the Prophet 
Osee, though inspired, only knew his own literal sense of the words 
which he transmitted to posterity,‘ I have called my Son out of 
Egypt,’ the further prophetic meaning of them being declared by St. 
Matthew in his gospel. And such a divine sense would be both con- 
current with and confirmed by that antecedent belief which prevailed 
among the Jews in St. Matthew’s time, that their sacred books were 
in great measure typical, with an evangelical bearing, though as yet 
they might not know what those books contained in prospect. 

21. Nor is it de fide (for that alone with a view to Catholic 
Biblicists I am considering) that inspired men, at the time when they 
speak from inspiration, should always know that the Divine Spirit is 
visiting them. 

The Psalms are inspired; but, when David, in the outpouring of 
his deep contrition, disburdéned himself before his God in the words 
of the Miserere, could he, possibly, while uttering them, have been 
directly conscious that every word he uttered was not simply his, but 
another’s? Did he not think that he was personally asking forgive- 
ness and spiritual help ? 

Doubt again seems incompatible with a consciousness of being 
inspired. But Father Patrizi, while reconciling two Evangelists in a 
passage of their narratives, says, if I understand him rightly (ii. p. 405), 
that though we admit that there were some things about which in- 
spired writers doubted, this does not imply that inspiration allowed 
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them to state what is doubtful as certain, but only it did not hinder 
them from stating things with a doubt on their minds about them ; 
but how can the All-knowing Spirit doubt? or how can an inspired 
man doubt, if he is conscious of his inspiration ? 

And again, how can a man whose hand is guided by the Holy 
Spirit, and who knows it, make apologies for his style of writing, as 
if deficient in literary exactness and finish? If then the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus, at the very time that he wrote his Prologue, was not 
only inspired but conscious of his inspiration, how could he have 
entreated his readers to ‘ come with benevolence,’ and to make excuse 
for his ‘ coming short in the composition of words’? Surely, if at the 
very time he wrote he had known it, he would, like other inspired 
men, have said, ‘ Thus saith the Lord,’ or what was equivalent to it. 

The same remark applies to the writer of the second book of 
Machabees, who ends his narrative by saying,‘ If I have done well, it 
is what I desired, but if not so perfectly, it must be pardoned me.’ 
What a contrast to St. Paul, who, speaking of his inspiration (1 Cor. 
vii. 40) and of his ‘ weakness and fear’ (ibid. ii. 4), does so in order 
to boast that his ‘speech was, not in the persuasive words of human 
wisdom, but in the showing of the Spirit and of power.’ The his- 
torian of the Machabees would have surely adopted a like tone of 
‘ glorying,’ had he had at the time a like consciousness of his divine 
gift. 

22. Again, it follows from there being two agencies, divine grace 
and human intelligence, co-operating in the production of the Scrip- 
tures, that, whereas, if they were written, as in the Decalogue, by the 
immediate finger of God, every word of them must be His and His 
only, on the contrary, if they are man’s writing, informed and 
quickened by the presence of the Holy Ghost, they admit, should it 
so happen, of being composed of outlying materials, which have 
passed through the minds and from the fingers of inspired penmen, 
and are known to be inspired on the ground that those who were the 
immediate editors, as they may be called, were inspired. 

For an example of this we are supplied by the writer of the second 
book of Machabees, to which reference has already been made. ‘ All 
such things,’ says the writer, ‘as have been comprised in five books 
by Jason of Cyrene, we have attempted to abridge in one book.’ 
Here we have the human aspect of an inspired work. Jason need 
not, the writer of the second book of Machabees must, have been 
inspired. 

Again ; St. Luke’s gospel is inspired, as having gone through and 
come forth from an inspired mind; but the extrinsic sources of his 
narrative were not necessarily all inspired any more than was Jason 
of Cyrene ; yet such sources there were, for, in contrast with the 
testimony of the actual eye-witnesses of the events which he records, 
he says of himself that he wrote after a careful inquiry, ‘according as 
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they delivered them to us, who from the beginning were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word;’ as to himself, he had but ‘ diligently 
attained to all things from the beginning.’ Here it was not the 
original statements, but his edition of them, which needed to be in- 
spired. 

23. Hence we have no reason to be surprised, nor is it against 
the faith to hold, that a canonical book may be composed, not only 
from, but even of, pre-existing documents, it being always borne in 
mind, as a necessary condition, that an inspired mind has exercised a 
supreme and an ultimate judgment on the work, determining what 
was to be selected and embodied in it, in order to its truth in all 
‘matters of faith and morals pertaining to the edification of Christian 
doctrine,’ and its unadulterated truth. 

Thus Moses may have incorporated in his manuscript as much 
from foreign documents as is commonly maintained by the critical 
school ; yet the existing Pentateuch, with the miracles which it con- 
tains, may still (from that personal inspiration which belongs to a 
prophet) have flowed from his mind and hand on to his composition. 
He new-made and authenticated what till then was no matter of 
faith. 

This being considered, it follows that a book may be, and may be 
accepted as, inspired, though not a word of it is an original document. 
Such is almost the case with the first book of Esdras. A learned 
writer in a publication of the day! says: ‘ It consists of the contem- 
porary historical journals, kept from time to time by the prophets or 
other authorised persons, who were eye-witnesses for the most part of 
what they record, and whose several narratives were afterwards strung 
together, and either abridged or added to, as the case required, by a 
later hand, of course an inspired hand.’ 

And in like manner the Chaldee and Greek portions of the book 
of Daniel, even though not written by Daniel, may be, and we believe 
are, written by penmen inspired in matters of faith and morals; 
and so much, and nothing beyond, does the Church ‘oblige’ us to 
believe. 

24. I have said that the Chaldee, as well as the Hebrew portion 
of Daniel, requires, in order to its inspiration, not that it should be 
Daniel’s writing, but that its writer, whoever he was, should ‘be in- 
spired. This leads me to the question whether inspiration requires 
and implies that the book inspired should in its form and matter be 
homogeneous, and all its parts belong to each other. Certainly not. 
The Book of Psalms is the obvious instance destructive of any such 
idea. What it really requires is an inspired Editor;? that is, an 


? Smith’s Dictionary. 

2 This representation must not be confused with either of the two views of 
canonicity which are pronounced insufficient by the Vatican Council—viz. 1, that in 
order to be sacred and canonical, it is enough for a book to be a work of mere 
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inspired mind, authoritative in faith and morals, from whose fingers 
the sacred text passed. I believe it is allowed generally, that at the 
date of the captivity and under the persecution of Antiochus, the 
books of Scripture and the sacred text suffered much loss and injury. 
Originally the Psalms seem to have consisted of five books; of which, 
only a portion, perhaps the first and second, were David’s. That 
arrangement is now broken up, and the Council of Trent was so im- 
pressed with the difficulty of their authorship, that, in its formal 
decree respecting the Canon, instead of calling the collection ‘ David’s 
Psalms,’ as was usual, they called it the ‘ Psalterium Davidicum,’ 
thereby meaning to imply, that, although canonical and inspired and 
in spiritual fellowship and relationship with those of ‘the choice 
Psalmist of Israel,’ the whole collection is not therefore necessarily 
the writing of David. 

And as the name of David, though not really applicable to every 
Psalm, nevertheless protected and sanctioned them all, so the appen- 
dices which conclude the book of Daniel, Susanna and Bel, though 
not belonging to the main history, come under the shadow of that 
Divine Presence, which primarily rests on what goes before. 

And so again, whether or not the last verses of St. Mark’s, and 
two portions of St. John’s Gospel, belong to those Evangelists respec- 
tively, matters not as regards their inspiration; for the Church has 
recognised them as portions of that sacred narrative which precedes 
or embraces them. 

Nor does it matter, whether one or two Isaiahs wrote the book 
which bears that Prophet’s name ; the Church, without settling this 
point, pronounces it inspired in respect of faith and morals, both 
Isaiahs being inspired; and, if this be assured to us, all other ques- 
tions are irrelevant and unnecessary. 

Nor do the Councils forbid our holding that there are interpola- 
tions or additions in the sacred text, say, the last chapter of the 
Pentateuch, provided they are held to come from an inspired penman, 
such as Esdras, and are thereby authoritative in faith and morals. 

25. From what has been last said it follows, that the titles of the 
Canonical books, and their aseription to definite authors, either do 
not come under their inspiration, or need not be accepted literally. 

For instance: the Epistle to the Hebrews is said in our Bibles to 
be the writing of St. Paul, and so virtually it is, and to deny that it 
is so in any sense might be temerarious; but its authorship is not a 
matter of faith as its inspiration is, but an acceptance of received 
opinion, and because to no other writer can it be so well assigned. 

Again, the 89th Psalm has for its title ‘A Prayer of Moses,’ yet 
human industry, provided it be afterwards approved by the authority of the Church; 
and 2, that it is enough if it contains revealed teaching without error. Neither of 
these views supposes the presence of inspiration, whether in the writer or the writing ; 
what is contemplated above is an inspired writer in the exercise of his inspiration, 
and a work inspired from first to last under the action of that inspiration. 
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that has not hindered a succession of Catholic writers, from Athana- 
sius to Bellarmine, from denying it to be his. 

Again, the Book of Wisdom professes (e.g., chs. vii. and ix.) to 
be written by Solomon; yet our Bibles say, ‘It is written in the 
person of Solomon,’ and ‘it is uncertain who was the writer ;’ and 
St. Augustine, whose authority had so much influence in the settle- 
ment of the Canon, speaking of Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus, says: 
‘The two books by reason of a certain similarity of style are 
usually called Solomon’s, though the more learned have no doubt 
they do not belong to him.’ (Martin. Pref. to Wisdom and Ecel. ; 
Aug. Opp. t. ili. p. 733.) 

If these instances hold, they are precedents for saying that it is 
no sin against the faith (for of such I have all along been speaking), 
nor indeed, if done conscientiously and on reasonable grounds, any 
sin, to hold that Ecclesiastes is not the writing of Solomon, in spite 
of its opening with a profession of being his; and that first, because 
that profession is a heading, not a portion of the book; secondly, 
because, even though it be part of the book, a like profession is 
made in the Book of Wisdom, without its being a proof that ‘ Wisdom’ 
is Solomon’s; and thirdly, because such a profession may well be 
considered a prosopopeeia not so difficult to understand as that of 
the Angel Raphael, when he called himself ‘the Son of the great 
Ananias.’ 

On this subject Melchior Canus says: ‘It does not much matter 
to the Catholic Faith, that a book was written by this or that writer, 
so long as the Spirit of God is believed to be the author of it; which 
Gregory delivers and explains, in his Preface to Job, “ It matters not 
with what pen the King has written his letter, if it be true that He 
has written it.”’ (Loc. Th. p. 44.) 

I say then of the Book of Ecclesiastes, its authorship is one of 
those questions which still lie in the hands of the Church. If the 
Church formally declared that it was written by Solomon, I consider 
that, in accordance with its heading (and, as implied in what follows, 
as in * Wisdom,’) we should be bound, recollecting that she has the 
gift of judging ‘de vero sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum Sanc- 
tarum,’ to accept such a decree as a matter of faith; and in like 
manner, in spite of its heading, we should be bound to accept a 
contrary decree, if made to the effect that the book was not Solo- 
mon’s. At present as the Church (or Pope) has not pronounced on 
one side or on the other, I conceive that, till a decision comes from 
Rome, either opinion is open to the Catholic without any impeach- 
ment of his faith. 

26. And here I am led on to inquire whether obiter dicta are 
conceivable in an inspired document. We know that they are held 
to exist and even required in treating of the dogmatic utterances of 
Popes, but are they compatible with inspiration? The common 
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opinion is that they are not. Professor Lamy thus writes about 
them, in the form of an objection: ‘Many minute matters occur in 
the sacred writers which have regard only to human feebleness and 
the natural necessities of life, and by no means require inspiration, 
since they can otherwise be perfectly well known, and seem scarcely 
worthy of the Holy Spirit, as for instance what is said of the dog of 
Tobias, St. Paul’s penula, and the salutations at the end of the 
Epistles.’ Neither he nor Fr. Patrizi allow of these exceptions ; but 
Fr. Patrizi, as Lamy quotes him, ‘damnare non audet eos qui hxc 
tenerent,’ viz., exceptions, and he himself, by keeping silence, seems 
unable to condemn them eithe-. 

By obiter dicta in Scripture I also mean such statements as we 
find in the Book of Judith, that Nabuchodonosor was king of Nineve. 
Now it is in favour of there being such unauthoritative obiter cicta, 
that unlike those which occur in dogmatic utterances of Popes and 
Councils, they are, in Scripture, not doctrinal, but mere unimportant 
statements of fact; whereas those of Popes and Councils may relate 
to faith and morals, and are said to be uttered obiter, because they 
are not contained within the scope of the formal definition, and 
imply no intention of binding the consciences of the faithful. There 
does not then seem any serious difficulty in admitting their existence 
in Scripture. Let it be observed, its miracles are doctrinal facts, 
and in no sense of the phrase can be considered obiter dicta. 

27. It may be questioned, too, whether the absence of chrono- 
logical sequence might not be represented as an infringement of 
plenary inspiration, more serious than the obiter dicta of which I 
have been speaking. Yet St. Matthew is admitted by approved 
commentators to be unsolicitous as to order of time. So says Fr. 
Patrizi (De Evang. lib. ii. p. 1), viz., ‘Mattheum de observando 
temporis ordine minime sollicitum esse.’ He gives instances, and 
then repeats ‘Matthew did not observe order of time.’ If such 
absence of order is compatible with inspiration in St. Matthew, as it 
is, it might be consistent with inspiration in parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, supposing they are open to re-arrangement in chronology. 
Does not this teach us to fall back upon the decision of the Councils 
that ‘ faith and morals pertaining to the edification of Christian doc- 
trine’ are the scope, the true scope, of inspiration? And is not the 
Holy See the judge given us for determining what is for edification 
and what is not ? 

There is another practical exception to the ideal continuity of 
Scripture inspiration in mere matters of fact, and that is the multitude 
of various manuscript readings which surround the sacred text. Un- 
less we have the text as inspired men wrote it, we have not the divine 
gift in its fulness, and as far as we have no certainty which out of 
many is the true reading, so far, wherever the sense is affected, we 
are in the same difficulty'as may be the consequence of an obiter 
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dictum. Yet, in spite of this danger, even cautious theologians do 
not hesitate to apply the gratuitous hypothesis of errors in transcrip- 
tion as a means of accounting for such statements of fact as they 
feel to need an explanation. Thus Fr. Patrizi, not favouring the 
order of our Lord’s three temptations in the desert, as given by 
St. Luke, attributes it to the mistake of the transcribers. ‘I have 
no doubt at all,’ he says, ‘that it is to be attributed, not to Luke 
himself, but to his transcribers’ (ibid. p. 5); and again, he says that 
it is owing ‘vitio librariorum’ (p. 394). If I recollect rightly, 
Melchior Canus has recourse to the ‘ fault of transcribers’ also. In- 
deed it is commonly urged in controversy (vide Lamy, i. p. 31). 

28. I do not here go on to treat of the special instance urged 
against us by M. Renan, drawn from the Book of Judith, because 
I have wished to lay down principles, and next because his charge 
can neither be proved nor refuted just now, while the strange dis- 
coveries are in progress about Assyrian and Persian history by means 
of the cuneiform inscriptions. When the need comes, the Church, 
or the Holy See, will interpret the sacred book for us. 

I conclude by reminding the reader that in these remarks I have 
been concerned only with the question—what have Catholics to hold 
and profess de fide about Scripture? that is, what it is the Church 
‘insists’ on their holding; and next, by unreservedly submitting 
what I have written to the judgment of the Holy See, being more 
desirous that the question should be satisfactorily answered, than 
that my own answer should prove to be in every respect the right 


one. 
Joun H. Carpinat Newman. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


I. 
ITS REFORM. 


My object in this paper is to suggest certain alterations and modifi 
cations in the constitution of the Upper House, with a view to 
maintaining and enhancing the social influence and value of the 
Peerage as a class, and to enabling the peers in their legislative 
capacity to perform the functions of a Second Chamber more bene- 
ficially to the State, with more dignity and self-respect, and in a 
manner more consonant at once with the general spirit of the age 
and with the original objects of the institution. 

Whether the establishment of an aristocratic class is advantageous 
or detrimental to a nation is a matter about which various opinions 
have been held, from the days of Aristotle to our time. I may be 
permitted to say that formerly I inclined to the belief that it is 
not beneficial ; but larger experience, gained especially in frequent 
visits to the United States, has led me to modify my views. 
An aristocratic class of some kind, defined or undefined by law, 
exists as a matter of fact in all organised societies; and experience 
shows that aristocracy of rank, limited and prescribed by law and 
usage, is preferable to a plutocracy influencing social and political 
affairs by extra-legal methods. It cannot but be advantageous 
to a nation that great devotion to the State, distinguished services 
by sea and land, eminence arrived at in the various arts, sciences, and 
pursuits in which men engage, should be rewarded. It is well that 
men should have a definite goal for their ambition, and that the self- 
sacrifice and devotion of citizens to their country should be publicly 
and formally recognised. ‘Westminster Abbey or a peerage,’ the 
words of England’s greatest admiral, sum up the value of the peerage 
from that point of view. Merging as it does gradually into the 
commonalty, absorbing into itself members of all other classes who 
have risen to fame, possessing few special and personal privileges, the 
peerage as a class excites less jealousy and exercises more influence 
in the United Kingdom than does any similar class in any other nation. 
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The influence is also of a more salutary character. The question of 
the relative merits and demerits of an aristocratic class is, however, 
much too large to be even touched upon here. For the purposes of 
this article I shall assume the existence of an aristocratic class to be 
beneficial. 

But the potential value of the peerage as a reward for merit is 
limited by the fact that legislative functions are inseparable from 
it. It does not follow that a man is fit to make laws for his 
country because he has fought her battles or obtained prominence in 
art, science, literature, or kindred pursuits, or even because he has 
devoted his life to the State and achieved distinction in the Civil 
Service. The Crown would no doubt exercise its right to recognise 
great personal merit by the gift of a peerage more largely if the legis- 
lative character of the peerage had not in every case to be considered, 
To make a peerage socially valuable amongst us, it must contain and 
be mainly based upon the hereditary principle, for the desire to 
found a family and perpetuate title and honours, and the ambition so 
to live as not to disgrace an honourable name, are among the strongest 
instincts of the English race. But when we come to consider 
the peerage in its legislative capacity, an obvious and taking argu- 
ment against the principle is drawn from the fact that of necessity 
some peers will be found in each generation either indisposed or 
badly qualified to fulfil the duties of a legislator. However, discus- 
sion on that point would be out of place now ; for my present purposes 
I assume that the hereditary principle is to be maintained, and I 
confine myself to seeking how it may best be harmonised with a 
judicious development of the elective principle. 

It requires something more than the hereditary principle to make a 
peerage valuable. As the highest honour at the disposition of the 
Crown, a mere empty title, even with the right of transmission to one’s 
heirs, will not suffice for the ultimate goal of ambition. Some great 
privilege and positive function must be attached to the peerage. It 
possesses the greatest of all privileges in the right of peers to assist in 
the councils of the nation. This right, I assume, must be maintained. 
To discuss as a vexed question the value of a Second Chamber in Parlia- 
mentary government would carry me too far beyond the limits of this 
article. I base my remarks on the assumption that such a Chamber is 
necessary. I believe that a vigorous and authoritative Second Chamber 
is essential to good government, essential both to wise and continuous 
progress in home affairs, and to the efficient management of the 
external affairs of a country like Great Britain, having great and 
complicated interests in all quarters of the globe. I believe a 
Second Chamber is a necessary feature of democratic government, or, 
at any rate, of such a form of democratic government as that which 
obtains, and is likely to obtain, among us. It is argued that, under 
a representative system of government, a Second Chamber is an 
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anomaly, and not only unnecessary but mischievous, provided that all 
shades of opinion are fairly represented in the single Chamber. That 
is as may be. It is the view of the old-fashioned independent 
English Radical, and it is worthy of consideration. Minorities, how- 
ever, are not fairly represented in the House of Commons, and we 
have to deal with things as they are. The tendency is in the oppo- 
site direction. The aim of modern, foreign-grown, machine-made 
Radicalism is to practically disfranchise the people altogether ; to 
persuade them to delegate their authority to Standing Committees, 
whose duty merely is to obey the will of the individual party chief 
who ‘runs the machine.’ Minorities are to be ignored. A majority, 
however small, secured by no matter what mechanical means, is to 
conduct all the affairs of the Empire without check, and without 
consideration for the opinions of a minority, however large. The 
only duty and privilege of a minority under this theory is to turn 
itself into a majority as quickly as it can. Under such a state of 
things stability in legislation and continuity of policy would be im- 
possible. Government at home would consist of a series of violent 
actions and reactions; all trade, industry, and commerce would be 
harassed, and great detriment would ensue to the State. The diffi- 
culty of maintaining friendly relations with foreign Powers would 
be immeasurably increased ; sudden and frequent changes of policy 
would lead to complications resulting in war ; the position of our 
colonies, tied to such an unstable, unreliable guide, would become 
intolerable, and the permanence of our relationship to our Colonial 
Empire, which is absolutely essential to our existence as a first-rate 
trading nation, would be seriously imperilled. Under these circum- 
stances, I believe that the more democratic the form of government 
is, the more necessary must a Second Chamber become, and the more 
advisable is it that such a Chamber should be strong. The Upper 
House of the British Parliament should be composed of men whose 
debates and decisions would carry great weight in the country. It 
should not be a numerous body, for discussion is better carried on, 
and business details are more fairly considered, in a small assembly. 
Colonial interests, as intimately bound up with Imperial interests, 
should also be represented in it. How are all these desiderata to be 
best secured? Assuming the hereditary principle to be of the 
essence of the peerage, I should still allow persons selected for it 
the option of accepting the honour for their own lives only, and I 
would affirm the right of the Crown to create life-peerages. While 
leaving all peers eligible to a seat in the Upper House as a legisla- 
tive body, I would reconstitute that House on the elective principle. 
In other words, let it be made a senate composed of a limited 
number of peers selected from the whole body of the peerage, the 
self-governing colonies being represented by peers elected by those 
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I make no excuse for bringing this question of the House of Lords 
before the public, for it is one of vast importance, not only to ourselves 
but to the whole civilised world, and especially to men of our race 
beyond the seas. The opinion of England, the mother of Parliaments, 
on the relative merits of a single or of a double Chamber system, and 
of the functions, constitution, and powers of a Second Chamber, cannot 
fuil to be interesting to European nations, and more than interesting 
to our colonies and to the great Republic of the West. Believing as 
Ido in the necessity of a strong Second Chamber under a parliamentary 
and democratic form of government, it appears to me that the fitness 
of the House of Lords to exercise the functions of a Second Chamber 
is a question second to none in national importance. 

Reform, if possible, should be evolved from within our existing 
system, and not forced upon it from without. Unfortunately this 
question does not commend itself especially to any political party. 
Conservatives are foolishly afraid of change, and Radicals who aim at 
a single Chamber naturally object to any reformation of a salutary 
character. They prefer the House of Lords as it is ; that is to say, as 
weak and as open to attack as possible. 

Independently of the respect which is entertained for the House 
of Lords throughout the country, a factor in politics which is probably 
underrated by many who discuss the subject, its chief safety lies in 
the fact that Radicals are divided in opinion on the point. Some 
Radicals hold that a Second Chamber is unnecessary and mischievous, 
provided that due representation is given to minorities in the House 
of Representatives. Others object to a Second Chamber under any 
circumstances, but deprecate the abolition of the House of Lords on 
the ground that as many of its members would find seats in the House 
of Commons, that assembly would in consequence be completely 
swamped by the Conservative element. This is a most ignoble ob- 
jection. Those who entertain it fear to abolish the House of Lords 
lest the result should be inimical to their views. They dislike a 
Second Chamber because it checks and regulates the formulation 
of their opinions in Acts of Parliament. Their object, therefore, 
is to maintain the House of Lords, but to make it as impotent as 
they possibly can. 

It is on this ground they should be fought. If a Second Chamber 
is desirable, it should be strong. If it is unnecessary or injurious, it 
should be swept away. The House of Lords, if imperfect, ought either 
to be strengthened or abolished. There is a strange reluctance on the 
part of Conservatives to touch the venerable fabric of the House of 
lords. They forget that no assembly has ever gone through so many 
changes or bas been so much beuefited by them. It isthe most ancient 
institution inthe land. Developing gradually from the great Council 
of Freeholders of former days, it has, by constantly changing to suit 
changing circumstances, braved all the vicissitudes of time, and be- 
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come what it now is, an essential and useful portion of the Constitu- 
tion. It can maintain its usefulness and its existence only by the 
same process of reasonable and timely change. 

The objections to reform appear to group themselves under two 
heads. Some imagine that the fabric is so shaky that the slightest 
touch will precipitate its fall. Others hold that we have the best 
possible Second Chamber in the existing House of Lords. The first 
argument is a most foolish one. The House of Lords is by no means 
in so decrepid and moribund a condition. It has plenty of vitality, 
it does good work in a business-like way, and, in spite of what Radicals 
may say, its decisions are still looked upon with much respect; but it 
is undoubtedly weakening, and this is due to disadvantages which can 
be removed. If it is so shaky as to be incapable of reform, the 
sooner it falls the better. If your house is so unsafe as not to bear 
the smallest repairs, why it is better to pull it down and make what 
use you can of the materials, than to suffer it to fall about your ears 
unexpectedly, in some sudden ‘gust, without giving time to the inmates 
and neighbours to cry ‘Stand from under!’ The House of Lords 
works fairly well, too well for the Radicals, though not well enough 
for the country. It is better to meet the Radical one-Chamber men now 
on the issue of improving and strengthening the House than on the 
question of its total abolition at some time of great popular excitement. 

As to the House of Lords being the best possible Second Chamber, 
that is a proposition hard to prove. It certainly is difficult to see 
how a better Chamber could be formed in the place of the House of 
Lords if that institution were abolished, but it does not follow that the 
existing House cannot be greatly improved. It is not my business 
to enter upon a defence of the House of Lords, or to vindicate its 
action from the charges of selfishness and devotion to class interests. 
Its merits do not concern me now. It is of its demerits I wish to 
speak, and I shall content myself with commenting on those weak 
points which appear to be capable of improvement. 

I am considering the peerage now as a legislative assembly, as 
constituting the Second Chamber in our parliamentary system, and 
as a necessary portion of the Constitution. The functions of a Second 
Chamber are to insist upon the due consideration of weighty matters ; 
to prevent violent organic changes in obedience to sudden manifesta- 
tions of popular feeling which are liable to be as suddenly reversed; 
to so check and balance the expression of opinion in the other House 
as to insure stability in legislation and continuous progress; to 
address itself to the consideration of grave matters of foreign and 
colonial policy ; and to carefully and impartially examine the details 
of Bills. To enable it to perform these duties well, it must be composed 
of men possessed of aptitude for business details, of men of adminis- 
trative experience in the colonies and dependencies, of men represent- 
ing various interests at home, of men representing colonial interests, 
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of men understanding the resources of the Empire by sea and land, 
and of men of such proved general experience and capacity that their 
opinions must command respect. 

The chief, the most glaring, and most obvious evil in the House of 
Lords as at present constituted consists in the fact that questions of 
vast importance are frequently decided by majorities composed of men 
who take little interest in public affairs, and who rarely attend the 
House ; of men, in fact, who have not time, health, or inclination to 
devote themselves to the public service, and who would never dream of 
seeking a seat in Parliament, but who exercise the privilege of 
their birthright in obedience to the command of a political chief. 
Even granting, for the sake of argument, that decisions so arrived at 
are just, it is evident they must lack the weight, authority, and 
convincing power over popular opinion which they would possess if 
given by men of tried experience and proved capacity, or by men 
who had evinced an ambition to make themselves acquainted with 
the requirements of the nation and the relative merits of political 
and social questions. 

Secondly, the permanent predominance of one political party in the 
Upper House is not an unmixed blessing, for there is always some 
danger that a party which is in a majority in the Upper House, and in 
a minority in the House of Commons, might use its power in the Lords 
for party purposes and for mere obstruction. It is true that the House 
has not condescended to allow itself to be applied to such base uses ; 
and well it is for it that it has not done so. But the possibility of 
such obstruction for party purposes is an evil which, if it cannot be 
obliterated altogether, can at least be lessened by the elevation to the 
peerage of eminent men of independent views and free from party ties. 

Again, there is no way in which a peer can now be relieved of 
his legislative duties. He cannot abdicate, neither can he be deposed. 
If the House finds itself in a conflict with the House of Commons, or 
tied to a decision contrary to the will of the people, as expressed in 
a general election, the individual members of the House must either 
maintain their conscientious views at all hazards, or reverse their 
former votes, or partially, and very partially, relieve themselves of 
responsibility by abstaining from voting altogether. For a man to 
change his views, and acquiesce to-day in what he objected to yester- 
day, is justifiable if the conversion be honest ; and to abstain from 
expressing any opinion at all on a question is unobjectionable, for it 
is not given to every man to have definitely formed ideas on every 
matter under the sun. It is also perfectly natural and right that a 

man should be at liberty to refuse to occupy a position that entails on 
him a great responsibility. But it is not just that great responsibility, 
which he has not fitted himself to discharge, and which he is not 
anxious to assume, should be placed upon the shoulders of any man, 
and that he should find himself, without possibility of escape, in the 
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dilemma of having either to vote contrary to his deliberately formed 
convictions, or to invite a serious quarrel between the two branches of 
the Legislature, reduce Parliamentary government to a deadlock, and 
bring about grave dangers to the Constitution. Every legislator in 
either House should have the power of resigning his position, and the 
privilege of submitting his actions to the endorsement of some body 
of his countrymen. 

Our Empire is the largest and the most sensitive the world has 
ever seen. So diversified are our interests, that they are constantly 
in danger of clashing with each other, or of coming into collision 
with those of some other Power. Our colonies and settlements are 
necessary to us. We have to rely more and more upon them as 
markets. We have to thank them also for our control of the seas 
and for the advantages we possess over all the other European 
Powers put together in dealing with foreign nations and trading in 
neutral markets. Our existence as a great trading nation and a first- 
rate Power depends upon them. Their prosperity, in turn, as grow- 
ing States, depends upon the mother-country. But, if they derive 
inestimable blessings from their connection with us, they suffer also 
from every danger that affects us. If we receive incalculable benefits 
from them, so also do we incur risk and responsibility from every 
difficulty or danger that menaces them. The Queen’s dominions, 
though scattered over the whole surface of the globe, are yet so 
closely connected by natural ties and responsibilities, that no one 
portion can be affected without a corresponding effect being produced 
throughout the Empire. Yet there is scarcely an echo of colonial 
opinion heard in the Imperial Parliament. This is not as it should 
be. The great colonies should be represented ; and for many and 
obvious reasons the Upper House is the body in which their voices 
should be heard. 

All the evils and defects inherent in the present Second Chamber 
could be remedied, or at least diminished, by allowing the creation 
of life peerages, by a reduction in the number of legislating peers, 
by the creation of colonial peers representing the colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament, and by recognising a distinction between the 
peerage as a class and the peerage as a legislative assembly, between 
a peerage as a distinction and reward for merit, and a peerage as 
conferring of necessity the right to legislate. The elective principle, 
as it now exists in the case of representative peers for Scotland and 
Ireland, should be extended to the whole body. The Crown should be 
empowered to create life peerages; the Crown should be authorised 
to create a certain number of life or of hereditary peers for each 
colony which enjoys legislative independence, selecting those peers 
from men recommended by the Legislatures of the colony. 

For legislative purposes the existing peerage is too numerous. 
Numbers do not insure efficiency. It may be true that ‘in a multi- 
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tude of councillors there is wisdom ;’ but if so, the wisdom frequently 
remains concealed in them, and does not come to the surface for the 
benefit of the country. The strongest, most efficient, and most capable 
legislative assembly in the world is to be found in the Senate of the 
United States, which consists of seventy-six members only. Our Upper 
House should not consist of more than about one hundred members. 
What would be the practical working of these reforms? The 
first great difficulty arises as to the constitution of an electoral 
body. On this point the example of other nations affords us no 
assistance whatever, for there is nothing analogous in our circum- 
stances to those affecting any other European Power. The illustra- 
tion afforded by our colonies cannot be made to apply to us; neither 
can that of the United States, where the Senate represents the rights 
of the several sovereign independent States. We have not even 
among us any system of county government that could be used as a 
basis for the election of members to the Upper House as representing 
the territorial divisions of the country. If our system comprised 
small local parliaments, they would probably form the best electorate 
for the Second Chamber ; but such institutions do not exist, and it is 
useless considering what might be. If the Upper House desired to 
return as nearly as possible to the earliest traditions of our history, it 
should be elected by the freeholders of the country; but such a 
system is, for many reasons, inapplicable at the present day, and 
it would give an undue importance to freeholders, who are already 
fully represented in the House of Commons. If the members of the 
Upper House are to be elected by the people, there can be no logical 
reason for insisting upon a higher franchise than that which entitles 
aman to vote for a member of the House of Commons; and though 
absolute uniformity of opinion between the two Houses could be 
avoided by electing the Upper House for a fixed period of, say, ten 
years, yet the idea of basing both Houses on one and the same 
constituency is open to vast objections, and would be a complete 
departure from the system embodied in the Constitution. The Upper 
House might be elected by the House of Commons; such a plan 
might perhaps work well, provided that the Upper House were elected 
for a fixed period, and divided, like the United States Senate, into 
classes, vacating their seats by rotation. Although it is possible that, 
if every new House of Commons elected a new House of Lords by 
ballot, some curious differences in expressed opinion would be mani- 
fested, yet it is obvious that, if members of the Lower House voted 
according to the principles they profess, parties would be always 
equally represented in both Houses, and that would be absurd. If 
the House of Lords were elected for a fixed term, any large shifting 
of the balance of parties could result only from the long continuance 
in office of one party; and it is doubtful whether the Upper House 
would adapt itself as easily as it now does to well-matured changes of 
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public opinion. Owing to this and many other objections, election 
of the peers by the House of Commons does not especially recom- 
mend itself. 

Whenever it is found that, owing to altered circumstances, ap 
existing institution fails to satisfy the duties it is intended to fulfil, 
it may be dealt with either by revolution or by reform. Revolution 
implies destruction and re-creation ; reform means adaptation and 
development. My object is to proceed by the latter method ; and [| 
am therefore anxious, in dealing with the House of Lords, to depart 
as little as possible from constitutional law and usage, and to respect 
as much as possible all existing rights and privileges compatible with 
the general good. I suggest that the legislative House of Peers 
should be elected by the whole body of the peers, and I believe that 
by this means the most serious practical difficulties which at present 
oppress the House could be lessened or done away with. 

There is nothing unconstitutional in the main points of my pro- 
position—-namely, the creation of life-peerages and the selection of a 
certain number of peers to form a legislative Chamber. It is incon- 
testable, I believe, that the Crown has the power to create any 
number of peers and to confer on them any kind of peerage. That 
the Crown has exercised its right to create peers for life is certain. 
The creation of life-peerages is not an unconstitutional innovation. 
But the creation of a peerage by patent does not carry with it the 
right to sit and vote in the House of Peers. That privilege is con- 
ferred by the writ of summons to Parliament. A writ of summons 
may be granted or withheld at the option of the Crown, but for cen- 
turies the Crown has allowed its powers in this respect to be exercised 
by the House of Peers. What I propose is, that this right of issuing 
a writ of summons, inherent in the Crown, shall be delegated to the 
whole body of the peerage, and that the power of the peerage to 
summon all the peers should be limited to the right of summoning a 
certain number from among them. I desire to distinguish in effect 
between the peerage as a body and the peerage as a legislative 
assembly, and to separate more clearly a peerage as a personal dignity 
from a peerage as a functional appointment, imposing the duty to sit 
and vote in Parliament. Whether this proposal be wise or foolish, it 
cannot, at any rate, be said to be unconstitutional. Moreover, the 
practice I suggest already obtains in the case of the Irish and Scotch 
peerages. There is nothing anomalous in extending the principle of 
this practice to all peerages. 

The Upper House should be elected for a term of, say, nine years, 
so as to overlap the Parliamentary term of life of the House of Com- 
mons; but in order that changes may be continuous, though gradual, 
it should be divided into three classes, each class going out in rota- 
tion. The first act of the House, on meeting after the first election, 
would be to divide itself by ballot into three classes. The peers com- 
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posing the first class would vacate their seats at the end of three 
years, and their places would be filled by members sitting for nine 
years ; the second class would go out at the end of six years, and their 
places would be filled by members sitting for nine years; and the 
third class would go out at the end of nine years, and their places 
would be filled by members sitting for a similar term. By this means 
one-third of the House might be renewed every three years. The 
House would not be subjected, as a whole, to any sudden flaw of 
popular passion, but would be constantly sensitive to changes of 
national opinion. 

If the Second Chamber is to be elected by the peerage, it is 
obvious that election by the ordinary method would result in the 
return of members of one political party only, and the House would 
be reduced to the position of a mere party organ. The evils of the 
present system of voting are sufficiently shown by the fact that no 
Scotch or Irish Liberal peer has ever been elected to sit in the House. 
It is essential that all opinions should be represented. In a new 
House, consisting of a limited number of peers, the political views 
entertained by the present House, comprising all the peers, must find 
proportional expression. Three methods present themselves whereby 
this necessary object can be gained. First, the House might be 
divided into three political parties—Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Independents. Previous to the first election the political opinions of 
the House would be ascertained. Every peer would be requested to 
state in writing whether he intended to vote for a Conservative, a 
Liberal, or an Independent candidate. The relative numbers of each 
party having been thus ascertained, a proportional number of seats 
would be allotted to each party in the new House. Thus, supposing 
the present House to consist of 298 Conservatives, 154 Liberals, and 
14 Independents. In a new legislative House of say, for instance, 
90 members, the three parties, fractions being disregarded, would be 
represented by 55 Conservatives, 32 Liberals, and 3 Independents. 
Every peer would vote for 90 candidates, and out of the total number 
of votes cast the 55 Conservatives having the highest number of 
votes, the 32 Liberals having the highest number of votes, and the 3 
Independents having the highest number of votes would be elected 
to the Upper House. At the end of three years thirty members would 
vacate their seats. The number of members which each party was 
entitled to would be again ascertained, and the election of the new 
members would be conducted by the method already described. A fair 
representation of minorities would thus be secured. 

Or, to try another scheme. The peerage numbers, we will say, 
506 members. For the sake of argument let it be supposed that 
the new Upper House is to consist of 84 members, being as nearly 
as possible one-sixth of the whole. Six votes, disregarding frac- 
tions, would, therefore, be necessary for the election of one repre- 
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sentative peer. Each peer would be furnished with a voting-paper, 
which he would fill in with the name of the peer he desired to 
return written first on the list, and then with the names of any 
number of peers he chose to put down in consecutive order, ac- 
cording to preference. All peers having the requisite number of 
votes would be returned. In the event of any peer having more 
than the requisite number of votes, the excess would be used to com- 
plete the requisite number in the case of those not having sufficient 
votes. If, for instance, peer A. had ten instead of six votes, four of 
those would be available for other peers. Each vote would be trans- 
ferred to the second name upon each of the four voting-papers not 
used in the election of A. Such as were not required for the second 
name would be handed over to the third, and so on until eighty-four 
peers had received six votes each. This process would be repeated 
at the election held every third year, on the occasion of one-third of 
the representatives vacating their seats, with this difference, that the 
quota or number of votes necessary to return a peer would be arrived 
at by dividing the then total number of the peerage by one-third of 
the number of representatives sitting in the House, that is, by twenty- 
eight. Thisis the principle embodied in Mr. Hare’s suggestions for 
the election of members to the House of Commons. Though imprac- 
ticable if applied to the 3,149,695 electors of the United Kingdom, 
it would work well enough in the case of an electoral body consisting 
of 506 members of the peerage. It would insure a perfect represen- 
tation of all shades of political opinion. 

The third plan that recommends itself is founded on the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Mill. The Upper House should consist of, say, one-sixth 
of the total number of the peerage, or, in round numbers, of eighty- 
four members. Each peer would have one vote, and every six peers 
would return one member. For the purpose of voting the peers 
would divide themselves into groups of six by private arrangement 
and party ‘caucus,’ each section of six fixing upon their candidate, so 
as not to interfere with the choice of the other groups of six in their 
own party. In the event of a residuum, if four or five votes remained 
over, they should return a member; if three or less than three re- 
mained, they should be lost. There is nothing particular to be urged 
against this system, but the second plan—that of Mr. Hare—appears 
to me the least objectionable and the most complete. 

The distinction between British, Scotch, and Irish peerages might 
be maintained if the principle of election adopted in the case of 
British peers were applied to Irish and Scotch peers also ; but it would 
be far better to do away with a useless and somewhat invidious dis- 
tinction, and merge the Scotch and Irish peers in the British peerage 
by elevating the two former to the dignity of the latter. Since the 
Act of Union with Scotland, more than half the Scotch peerages have 
merged into British peerages, and the date cannot be very far distant 
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when the latter body will have absorbed the former, with the exception 
of the sixteen peers provided for by the Act of Union. In the case 
of Ireland the process has been slower; but since the Act of Union 
many Irish peers also have become British peers, and in time the 
Irish peerage will be reduced to the limit of 100, imposed by the 
terms of the Act of Union. It is very desirable that the Upper House 
should contain a fair proportion of members especially conversant 
with Irish and Scotch affairs ; but the wisdom of the Crown in creating 
peers, and the good sense of the peers in electing members of that 
body to sit in the Upper House, may be safely relied upon to see that 
representation is fairly conducted in this respect. As far as locality 
goes the peerage is fairly enough distributed over the various counties 
in the United Kingdem and Ireland, but as far as opinion is con- 
cerned the distribution is most unfair. In Ireland and Scotland, 
although they send twenty-eight and sixteen peers respectively to the 
House of Lords, one political party only is represented. This is 
manifestly unjust. If the Union between Great Britain and Ireland 
is to be maintained and strengthened in the spirit of it, with or 
without a more extended system of local self-government in the 
sister island, it is surely desirable that all unnecessary differences 
and anomalies should be swept away. 

The arguments for and against life-peerages are pretty well known. 
The practical objection to them is that the Crown could swamp the 
Upper House and domineer over it, without adding largely and per- 
manently to the number of peers. But the Crown already possesses 
the power of changing the opinion of the House by the creation of 
hereditary peers; and though a reluctance to add greatly to the 
peerage might have some deterrent effect, the effect would not be 
large, for the evil can be minimised by calling up the eldest sons of 
peers and men not likely to transmit hereditary rights. Moreover, 
it is not likely that in a crisis so grave as to call for the creation of 
a great number of peers, a Minister would hesitate to advise that 
course, out of deference to the possible bad results upon the peerage. 
But, granting that the power of the Crown over the House of Lords 
would be increased by the creation of life-peerages, it would be 
decreased under the system here sketched out, and a fair balance would 
be struck. The Crown could no longer influence directly the opinion 
of the Upper House by the creation of peers. It could only do so 
indirectly, by modifying or changing the views of the whole peerage, 
that is, of the electoral body of the House. It may be urged that 
it is objectionable thus to limit the power of the Crown, and that the 
Sovereign should have the right to call into the councils of the nation 
any man who is especially fitted to perform the duties of a legislator. 
But it is in the last degree improbable that any man raised to the 
peerage on account of pre-eminence in the special qualities advisable 
in a legislator would be rejected by the peers at an election. The 
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Crown could still influence opinion in the House by the creation of 
peerages ; but the change would be made more gradually, and would 
have no evil effect upon the character of the House as a legislative 
assembly, or upon the peerage as a class. The privileges of Ministers 
would not be interfered with, for the recipients of peerages as a 
reward for public, parliamentary, or party service would have their 
fair chance of obtaining a seat in the Upper House under a system of 
minority representation. The advantages of life-peerages, briefly 
stated, are that they would be accepted by many persons eminently 
calculated to adorn the peerage and to legislate with advantage to 
the State, but who are unwilling for various causes to accept an 
hereditary peerage. The Crown would thereby be enabled to reward 
merit, and to introduce talent of all kinds into the peerage, without 
unduly increasing the numerical size of that body, a fact which would 
be prejudicial to the interests of the peerage, to the Constitution, and 
to the nation. 

The introduction of the colonial element into the House of Lords 
is a matter concerning which I speak with much hesitation. That 
the colonies should have some means of making their opinions and 
requirements known in Parliament would, I have no doubt, prove a 
great benefit both to them and to the mother-country. All English- 
men should have some voice in the settlement of great Imperial 
questions vitally affecting the interests of all, such as peace, war, and 
neutrality, the maintenance of great trade routes, and many other 
matters of a similar nature. The impossibility of allowing represen- 
tatives of the colonies to sit in the House of Commons, and vote on 
money bills and matters affecting taxation, is obvious. The Upper 
House, therefore, is the only existing institution in which the voice 
of our great colonies could be heard. There is no valid objection to 
it from our point of view. But whether representation in the House 
of Lords would be acceptable to the colonies is another matter, and 
one concerning which I am not competent to form an opinion. It is 
obvious that many objections may be raised, from a colonial point of 
view, which might overbalance the advantages to be gained. My 
proposition is that the Crown should create colonial life or hereditary 
peerages, and that the Legislatures of every colony or provinee should 
elect, by whatever means they thought fit, one or two out of the 
number to sit in the Upper House of the Imperial Parliament for 
such a time as the Colonial Legislatures should determine. 

A peer on creation or succession would not be entitled toa seat in 
the Upper House ; he would be eligible for election to that body only. 

Opinion is much divided as to whether it is advantageous to the 
State, and to the cause of religion, that spiritual peers should sit and 
vote in the Upper House. Without going into the controversy, I 
assume that their status is not to be altered in this respect. Spiritual 
peers originally sat in virtue of their baronies. It may now be said 
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that they sit in virtue of their dioceses, and that any limitation to 
their numbers would leave certain dioceses unrepresented. But, 
though it is desirable that all interests should be represented in the 
Upper House, it is not the least necessary, in modern times, that every 
territorial or ecclesiastical district should return a special represen- 
tative. No injustice would be done by reducing the number of 
sitting spiritual peers in due proportion to the reduction made in 
the number of lay peers having seats in the House. Either the 
spiritual peers should select a proper proportion of their number to 
represent them in Parliament, in which case they would have no 
right to vote for lay peers, or the whole body of the peerage, lay and 
spiritual together, should elect. a certain number of lay and spiritual 
peers to form the Upper House of Parliament. 

The political status of those peers who would be excluded from the 
Upper House must be considered. They should be eligible for 
election to the House of Commons. It would be manifestly most 
unjust to deprive any individual of the dearest right of a free man, 
that of taking part in the councils of his country. It would be an 
equal infringement of the right of the people collectively to interfere 
with and limit their freedom of choice in electing any man they 
thought fit to represent them in Parliament. The Crown would 
have the right to elevate any commoner to the peerage ; the peerage 
would have the right to elect any peer to the House of Lords. The 
people would have the right to send to the House of Commons any 
man not already sitting in Parliament. Another advantage would 
ensue upon making peers eligible to the House of Commons. It 
would grant to individual peers an opportunity of vindicating their 
action in the Upper House by a direct appeal to their countrymen, 
and it would in those cases enable the people to express in a consti- 
tutional manner, instead of by agitation, their disapproval or approval 
of the conduct of individual peers in the House of Lords. 

Peers would have the right of resigning their seats in the Upper 
or Lower House at any time; but, in order that no unfair advantage 
could be taken of this right for mere party purposes, it is advisable 
that peers resigning their seats in the House of Lords should not 
be eligible for the House of Commons until the expiration of their 
term in the Upper House, and that peers resigning their seats in 
the House of Commons should not be able to take their seats in the 
Upper House until after the next dissolution of Parliament. 

Two other alterations are advisable. The quorum should be largely 
increased ; and the authority of the House to decide on points of order, 
and to call upon a member rising in his place to speak, should be 
delegated to the Chancellor, the Chairman of Committees, or a deputy 
appointed for the purpose. 

Such are the reforms which may be made, with benefit as it ap- 
pears to me, to the Crown, the State, the Upper House of Parliament, 
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and the Peerage. The power of the Crown, the ‘ fountain of honour, 
to reward merit would be increased. It could honour with a peerage 
men versed in social questions, and eminent not only in politics, but 
in the field of art, literature, and science—men who have rendered 
good service to their country, not as administrators only, but as sea- 
men and soldiers ; and it could do so without being deterred by the 
thought that, though famous in these various fields, they might not 
prove useful in Parliament, or by the fear of creating a ‘ numerous 
nobility.’ The advantages to the Upper House are that it would be 
reduced in number to a body of convenient size ; that as decisions on 
great political questions could no longer be arrived at by majorities 
composed principally or altogether of members who ordinarily take 
no part in the deliberations of the House, and who do not interest 
themselves in social or political matters, the House would be relieved 
of a great evil and one that does much to undermine its authority as 
a body, and to weaken the legitimate influence of individual members 
of it; that, being composed of men of eminence, of proved ability 
in administration, and of great experience, of men who have devoted 
themselves to the service of the State, or who have distinguished 
themselves above their fellows in the legal and other professions, and 
of men possessed of business qualities and industry, and who evince a 
desire to apply themselves to political and social questions, its de- 
bates, opinions, and decisions would carry more weight than they do 
at present ; and lastly that the House, though oscillating slowly, would 
move more readily and with less friction in conformity with the ma- 
ture and expressed will of the people. Without losing an atom of 
the respect accorded to position and to ancient lineage, the peerage 
as a class would be strengthened by the admission into its ranks of 
men famous in the various professions, pursuits, and walks of life, and 
would run no risk of suffering in dignity on account of large additions 
to its numbers. The peerage would be freed from the injurious accu- 
sation of stultifying itself by reversing former decisions in obedience 
to agitation. The advantages to each individual peer would be that 
he could appeal to the body of the peerage in support of his opinions, 
or even to a constituency ; that he could relieve himself from the re- 
sponsibility attaching to legislative duties ; and that he could by resig- 
nation avoid the painful dilemma of having either to produce a dead- 
lock in the machinery of government or to vote contrary to his views. 
The introduction of colonial peers would, I believe, prove beneficial 
to the peerage, the Upper House, the colonies, the mother-country 
individually, and to the Empire as a whole. 

The advantages to the State are included in those accruing to 
the various members of the body politic. The great benefit to be 
hoped for lies in the acquisition of a Second Chamber capable of per- 
forming with as little friction as possible the revising, modifying, 
controlling functions which such an institution is intended to fulfil. 
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An appreciation of the value of a strong and efficient Second 
Chamber does not involve distrust of the people, or dislike to demo- 
cratic government. On the contrary, it may be the outcome of a true 
affection for such a form of government; for, without a Second 
Chamber, government by a democracy appears to be impossible. 
Large bodies of men are usually warlike, always emotional, and sub- 
ject to sudden gusts of passion or prejudice. I do not mean to say 
that individuals of any class are free from these weaknesses; but the 
danger resulting from them is reduced to the lowest degree in an 
assembly of moderate size, composed of individuals whose experience 
and training have taught them fully to appreciate that danger. It 
is impossible for the majority of men to devote their lives to the 
study of intercolonial and international questions. History proves 
that, in times of great difficulty and danger, the people are compelled 
either to delegate their authority in practice, if not in theory also, to 
some individual, or to more or less willingly suffer it to be usurped 
from them. Ruin can be averted, in such cases, by temporary despotism 
only. Owing to the fact that two-thirds of our food supply and most of 
the raw material of our manufactures are imported from abroad, and 
in consequence of the sensitiveness of our Empire and the complicated 
nature of our foreign relationships, our position is one of chronic, 
though not of acute danger. By trade we live. Our trade depends 
upon our power to protect it. Our power to protect it depends upon 
our strength, upon the advantages we possess over all other nations in 
our colonies and dependencies, and upon a firm and consistent foreign 
policy, based upon non-intervention, and devoted to safeguarding the 
proper interests of the Empire. If the affairs of the nation are to be 
administered satisfactorily by means of a Parliamentary and repre- 
sentative form of government, a smoothly-working and strong Second 
Chamber is essential. It is worse than folly to hamper our Upper 
House with any evils, disadvantages, causes of friction or complaint 
that can possibly be removed. I am very far from claiming to have 
devised the best possible means of improving the constitution of our 
existing Second Chamber. Neither do I wish it to be understood 
that I bind myself to the proposals here made. I have merely set 
forth and endeavoured to explain the suggestions that present them- 
selves to me, and [ shall be well satisfied if by so doing I succeed in 
drawing the attention of others to the question of reform in the 
Upper House. One class of politicians and one section of the press 
are never wearied of inveighing against the House of Lords; yet they 
formulate no programme of reform. However useful it may be, for 
party purposes, to inflame class prejudices and cause unnecessary 
friction in the working of our Constitution, there is no sense, from a 
national point of view, in railing against an institution without 
suggesting its abolition or improvement. I believe most politicians 
will agree that the present state of things is not altogether satis~ 
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factory, yet they seem strangely reluctant to undertake any project of 
reform. Reform ought to be desired by all Conservatives and Consti- 
tutional Liberals. Radicals who are in favour of a one-Chamber 
system, coupled witb the essential quality of minority representation, 
should approve of it. Those Radicals only are naturally opposed to it 
who, while advocating a single Chamber in theory, object to reducing 
theory to practice by the abolition of the House of Lords, through 
fear of the consequent accession of strength to the Conservative party 
in the House of Commons. Their objections are based on party, not 
on national considerations, and constitute one of the strongest argu- 


ments in favour of reform. 
DuNRAVEN. 
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ON ITS ABOLITION. \_ 


a ad 


Ir is now nearly eleven years since the late leader of the Tory 
party forewarned his supporters that, the cycle of fiscal, social, and 
economic legislation having nearly run its course, they would do well 
to be prepared for the advent of a new era, in which those great 
questions should again be revived which political philosophy has 
never been weary of discussing since the days of Aristotle, and on 
which mankind at large are as far from unanimity as ever. The age 
of Reform would be followed by the age of Revolution. 


We are now emerging from the fiscal period in which almost all the public men 
of this generation have been brought up. All the questions of trade and navigation, 
of the incidence of taxation and of public economy, are settled. But there are other 
questions not less important and of deeper and higher reach and range which must soon 
engage the attention of the country. The attributes of a Constitutional Monarchy— 
whether the aristocratic principle should be recognised in our Constitution, and, if 
so, in what form? whether the Commons of England shall remain an estate of the 
realm, numerous, but privileged and qualified, or whether they should degenerate 
into an indiscriminate multitude 2? whether a National Church shall be maintained, 
and, if so, what shall be its rights and duties? the functions of corporations, the 
sacredness of endowments, the tenure of landed property, the free disposal and ever: 
the existence of any kind of property—all those institutions and all those principles 
which have made this country free and famous, and conspicuous for its union of 
order with liberty, are now impugned, and in due time will become great and 


‘burning ’ questions. 


Men not deficient in political sagacity or political confidence saw. 
the same cloud on the horizon fifty years ago; and there are plenty 
to assure us that as it passed away then so it will pass away now, and 
that the institutions of the country are too securely rooted in the 
soil to be uptorn by any tempest which is likely to sweep over Great 
Britain. It may be so: I trust that it is so. But it is possible to 
account for the non-fulfilment of such prophecies down to the present 
time without supposing them to be false, or assuming that the page 
of the future which they profess to unfold to us is the offspring of 
political nightmure. Causes have intervened to retard the progress of 
ideas hostile to the established system, and to divert the public interest 
into other channels: and similar causes no doubt may intervene 
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hereafter to produce similar effects. Immediately after the Reform 
Bill of 1832 the thirst for that very kind of legislation to which Lord 
Beaconsfield refers became the master passion of the country, and swal- 
lowed up for a time all thoughts of further innovation. Her Majesty's 
most happy marriage restored the popularity of the Crown, and raised 
the general tone of society. A generation of material prosperity such 
as England has not enjoyed since the beginning of the reign of George 
the Third combined to lull to rest whatever revolutionary tendencies 
survived the Chartist insurrection, which only showed its teeth again in 
1848 to prove that their poison had been drawn. In our own time we 
have seen foreign affairs play the same part in turning aside the progress 
of Radicalism as was played by political economy between the first 
Reform Biil and the second. And even as I write, and while men 
are already speculating on the great domestic changes to be effected 
in the coming session, news reaches this country from abroad which 
may be the harbinger of momentous embarrassments, leaving England 
little thought to spare for the reconstruction of her political system, 
and little heart for the struggles of domestic revolution. Yet we 
know, too, that the men who are most anxious to embark on these 
enterprises are the men who think least of our Imperial interests, and 
who, in the alleged necessity for radical reforms at home, would hail 
only an additional reason for renouncing our responsibilities abroad. 
Although, therefore, no open and deliberate attack on the English 
aristocracy may at this moment be impending, and though the House 
of Lords may be destined for a long time to enjoy the proverbial 
immunities of threatened men, yet bearing in mind what within the 
last two months has been the language of eminent persons concerning 
both the Upper House of Parliament and the aristocratic element in 
the lower, and at the same time the known aims and aspirations of 
an influential and energetic political party which exercises considerable 
authority over the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, it may not be 
inopportune to recall to the world the conditions on which alone any 
scheme for the destruction of the hereditary chamber can answer the 
purpose of its authors, and what the consequences must be of only 
attempting it by halves. 

In favour of abolishing the Parliamentary privileges of the Second 
Estate one reason only is assigned, supposed to be sufficient by itself 
to prevail against the numerous considerations which suggest the 
wisdom of retaining them, and that is that the House of Lords is a 
standing obstruction to all Liberal Ministries and all popular legis- 
lation, and that from every measure of reform sent up to it by the 
House of Commons it does its best to expunge whatever is either 
useful or essential. Now it will be observed in passing that this 
argument has no abstract or @ priori value; it depends entirely on 
accidental and transitory conditions, and on assumptions which beg 
the whole question. The ascendency of Liberalism in this country, 
supposing it to exist, may have its hour and pass away, and in that 
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case it may appear that the House of Lords has been instrumental 
in preserving what the people are glad to have retained ; and even 
on the counter supposition it would still remain to be proved that all 
Liberal measures are conceived in the true interests of the country. 
But it is unnecessary to say much on this head, because it has been 
shown over and over again that the House of Lords can be no per- 
manent obstruction to any measure on which the people have really 
set their hearts, and that the most it can do is to give them time 
to know their own minds. Nearly two years ago, when the House of 
Lords was inveigbed against so bitterly for insisting on the Committee 
of Inquiry into the working of the Irish Land Act, I pointed out that 
when questions arise on which the opinion of the country has not 
been taken, the House of Lords is performing not only a consti- 
tutional but a beneficial and highly popular function in reserving 
them for the final Court of Appeal, and that in this manner it may be 
said to effect the same object as triennial Parliaments without any of 
their inconveniences; and on move than one occasion since then I 
have been encouraged by seeing Lord Salisbury himself giving utter- 
ance to the same opinion with all the precision and emphasis in 
which the matured convictions of a great orator naturally find expres- 
sion. Speaking at Liverpool on the 13th of April, 1882, he said :— 

But the existence of a second chamber is justified by the fact that unless you 
have it, you will be driven to that system, full of inconvenience, full of difficulty, 
which will tend to disgust men with politics—I mean the system of triennial or of 
annual Parliaments. A triennial or annual Parliament is the only substitute for a 
second chamber which in the true interests of the people can be safely adopted. 
It is the business of the House of Lords to watch over and to see that no per- 
manent and irrevocable change is made in the institutions of this ancient country 
witil the people have had a thorough opportunity of informing themselves of the 
proposals which it is sought to carry into effect and of giving a mature and solemn 
decision on the subject. 


And again only the other day at Reading :— 


But these are mere transitory difficulties. I believe that the dominant position 
of one party in the House of Commons is a mere transitory phenomenon. 

Though no one will maintain more strongly than I do that it is the duty of the 
House of Lords to watch and to adapt itself to the permanent and deliberate 
judgment of the people of this country, yet our history warns us that you must 
not always take the decision of the Ilouse of Commons as being the absolute and 
final declaration of the will of the people of this country.—(October 30, 1883.) 


The House of Lords, indeed, so far from obstructing the popular 
will, in reality secures it from obstruction, and, by taking care that 
such measures as do not meet with unanimous approval shall be 
suspended long enough to test the permanence of the feeling on which 
their advocates rely, insures eventual acquiescence in a settlement 
which is then recognised as final, and prevents the mischievous effects 
of continual efforts at reaction. The more we reflect on so obvious and 
palpable a truth, the more shall we wonder at the language in which 
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the Upper House of Parliament was recently described by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre. Not contented with accusing that assembly of perpetual 
and deliberate attempts to defeat the wishes of the nation, he went 
on to proclaim that it was utterly and hopelessly devoid of all political 
capacity. Wild and intemperate abuse of this kind requires no 
answer. Even the worst enemies of the House of Lords in their 
rational moments do homage to the eloquence and the statesman- 
ship which distinguish its debates, and the capacity for business 
which it displays in dealing with affairs. These alone are sufficient 
to justify its existence in the absence of proof that it prevents neces- 
sary legislation. And no such proof as I have endeavoured to show 
can by any possibility be adduced; while, on the other hand, it 
remains to be seen whether the resisting force possessed by the 
aristocracy in general, supposing them desirous of exerting it, would 
not be a good deal stronger without the House of Lords than with it. 

Thus much of the particular cry against the House of Lords which 
has been raised from time to time by the Radical party ever since 
the reconstruction of the House of Commons. In a debate in the 
Upper House on some ecclesiastical appointment a few years ago it 
was objected by a Liberal peer that the clergyman selected was a 
person of extreme opinions. ‘Which simply means,’ said Lord 
Salisbury in reply, ‘that he doesn’t agree with the noble lord.’ So 
with the House of Lords and its critics. The Radicals complain that 
it is an obstacle in the way of good government, which ‘simply 
means’ that it does not generally agree with the Radicals. The 
fallacy which pervades such accusations is by this time, we hope, 
tolerably clear. We have next to consider the influence of the House 
of Lords on the aristocracy itself, and the part which it plays in 
bringing them into harmony with public opinion. 

I do not anticipate much difference of opinion on this head. The 
value of the political education afforded by Parliamentary institutions 
is universally recognised ; and the political aptitude exhibited by the 
English aristocracy, which has so often served both themselves and 
their country at a crisis, is the natural fruit of that participation in 
public affairs which is secured to them by means of the House of 
Lords. Their education very often commences in the House of 
Commons, and the untitled aristocracy have no other than what is 
afforded by that assembly. But for reasons which I am about to 
mention it is pre-eminently important that all the heads of those great 
territorial families which constitute the Peerage should receive this 
education, which all cannot do in the House of Commons, and that all 
should remain subject to its effects as long as possible, instead of 
being excluded from its benefits as soon as they succeed to their 
titles. Inpdoxew d:dacKopevos, as Johnson says, should be the wish 
of every man. It should be the nightly prayer of every man in the 
position of an English peer. 
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By being entrusted with the work of legislation a man is brought 
face to face with practical realities and possibilities; by being con- 
fronted with political antagonists he is made to understand that all 
who differ from him are not necessarily knaves and fools; by being 
compelled to defer to others, and by being obliged to conceal his 
mortification, he acquires what in politics answers to good breeding 
in society, that consideration for the feelings and opinions of all with 
whom we come in contact, more useful very often than far more 
brilliant qualifications, and that power of self-control and self-posses- 
sion which help us at once to bear success with moderation, and defeat 
with dignity. We may say in fine that participation in political 
affairs, as it teaches a man to understand his own country, to 
comprehend his own position, and to appreciate the difficulties with 
which the art of government is surrounded, is a safeguard against 
most of those terrible mistakes on the part of privileged orders which 
efface in a moment the traditions and associations of centuries, 
and precipitate revolutions which but yesterday were ridiculed as 
impossible. 

The above positions will, I should conceive, be admitted to be 
truisms. If it is important that every man in a free country should 
receive some kind of political education, it is more important than 
all that those should receive it who are possessed of the enormous 
wealth and influence of the English aristocracy. Yet I am inclined 
to doubt whether by the great majority of men who ever think about 
the matter the inferences which flow directly from the above pre- 
misses, obvious as one would suppose them to be, are often taken into 
account. Let us consider for a moment what the English aristocracy 
would be without the advantages conferred on them by the possession 
of an hereditary House of Parliament. They do not abide much in 
towns. They live less among their equals than professional and com- 
mercial men. As their station links them to the past, they are indis- 
posed to change, exhibiting a perpetual conflict between the natural 
antipathy which recoils from democratic progress and the acquired 
sagacity which warns them when it is necessary to ‘acknowledge it. 
None of these qualities or circumstances are bad in themselves. Rural 
life,exempt from all the bustle and excitement of crowded cities ; the 
position of a great proprietor, responsible for the welfare and happi- 
ness of many hundreds of dependents, and charged with the fulfilment 
of numerous important public duties; reverence for the past, dislike 
of innovation, the pride of birth, the habit of authority—may all 
combine to form characters of the noblest type, and of a kind to do 
the State great service, if secured from the extremes to which they 
are severally liable. A member of the House of Lords, living always 
in the public eye, engaged constantly in political struggles in which 
he is often doomed to be worsted, and under the necessity of listen- 
ing to what his opponents have to urge upon him, contracts the habit 
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of consulting public opinion ; is obliged to recognise the existence of 
outside forces as strong as, often stronger than, himself; and is com- 
pelled to acquire something more than a superficial acquaintance 
with all the leading questions of the day. More than this, whatever 
he has to say against the policy or the measures of the Government, 
he says openly before all men, in a place where he must weigh his 
words, where he is sure to be contradicted, and where, however indig- 
nant, he must express himself with civility and discretion. The 
wholesome effects of this consciousness of supervision, of this self- 
imposed restraint, of the modesty inspired by constant contact with 
his equals, and the enlargement of mind which comes of intercourse 
with his superiors, he carries back with him to his paternal halls, and 
exhibits, as may be expected, in every relation of life. Immense 
possessions and immense power, both direct and indirect, in the hands 
of such a man as this, are no curse, but a blessing, to the community. 
It is not by men so trained that those rash and hasty acts of violence 
which beget revolutions are committed. The mere fact that he is a 
member of a Parliamentary assembly in which he can be called to 
account for every word spoken or every action done in public outside 
its walls teaches him caution and circumspection, and prevents him 
very often from using all the power he possesses even to promote his 
own principles. In other words, the existence of the House of Lords 
is a guarantee for the moderation of the aristocracy, for which, were 
it once to be abolished, no substitute could be found. The natural 
impulses of the territorial class are rather curbed than quickened by 
it. And from the strictly party point of view it is rather a source of 
weakness than of strength to the Conservative party. 

3ut now let us suppose all these conditions reversed: the House 
of Lords abolished, the Peers deprived of the privilege which they now 
enjoy of discussing public questions in common, and each individual 
thrown back upon the influence which he possesses in his own im- 
mediate neighbourhood for the promotion of his political opinions; 
how will matters stand then? Shall we not find that, while un- 
checked by that sense of responsibility which attaches to the exercise 
of a public and constitutional function, he has at the same time lost 
the benefit of that political education which the discipline of Parlia- 
ment supplies ; that, with more freedom of action, he is less qualified 
to use it; that, withdrawn from a position in which the weight of 
public opinion was constantly forced on his attention, he is under 
greater temptation to exaggerate his own; and that in the absence 
of free discussion he has become both impatient of compromise and 
incredulous of failure? For is not this the kind of man who is sure 
to be produced by the union of strong political interests with im- 
perfect opportunities or none at all of hearing them questioned or 
examined : in a station of life to which unpleasant truths which depend 
on oral communication seldom penetrate; surrounded by inferiors 
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who like him all the better for his prejudices; and with no such 
safety-valve for his zeal as is provided by a seat in Parliament ? 

We have then to conceive of such a man as this set at liberty to use 
all his vast wealth and influence in the furtherance of his own views, 
relieved from all those restrictions which fetter him at the present day, 
and with the same right to take a part in the election of a member 
of Parliament as any other man in the kingdom—for it is not to be 
supposed that he could be deprived of the privileges of a Peer without 
acquiring those of a Commoner. It might and probably would be- 
come necessary to allow noblemen to sit in the House of Commons, 
But it would be impossible at all events to prevent them from 
having a voice in the composition of that assembly at least as 
powerful as any which they exercised before 1832, and what would 
follow? With the whole weight of the Conservative aristocracy 
poured into one channel, and brought to bear on one House of Parlia- 
ment, the result must inevitably be a vast accession of strength to the 
Conservative party in the House of Commons. At present the Lords 
are weak just because they ave the Lords, supposed to represent exclu- 
sively the anti-popular tendencies of society, frequently in opposition 
to the Commons, who in turn represent ‘the people,’ and to whom, 
however long they may resist, it is known that they must ultimately 
yield. But if, instead of being separated from the Commons, they 
spoke throngh the mouth of the Commons; if, instead of being 
brought to a head, as it were, and allotted a separate position, ex- 
posed to the full glare of publicity, and affording a conspicuous mark 
to all assailants, the aristocratic element were dispersed through, and 
amalgamated with, the popular chamber, clothed with the popular 
livery, and with as good a claim to represent the popular will as any 
other element in the House, is it not certain that it could exercise a 
far more effective control over the conduct of affairs than it can 
possibly exercise at present ; that it would become more powerful in 
proportion as it grew less palpable, and would double its present 
substance by throwing off its present form? 

For my part, I cannot conceive the possibility of this question 
being answered in the negative; and there is more than this to be 
considered. It is to be considered that many a man who shrinks from 
rising in his place in the House of Lords and making open recanta- 
tion of his Liberalism, who is too much under the influence of old 
associations to set them at naught in the face of his assembled party, 
and who is restrained by a sense of honour from assisting in private 
the political interest with which he cannot ally himself in public, 
would find half his fetters struck off by the abolition of the House of 
Lords. Released from the party obligations which bind him in 
Parliament, he would be much less troubled by their pressure in the 
provinces. Having got one hand free, he would soon set free the other ; 
nor is it unreasonable to believe that there are a good many members 
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of the present House of Lords who, if this opportunity were presented 
to them, would be only too glad to embrace it. And this considera- 
tion leads immediately to another. What, it may be asked, is the 
key to the existence of any Liberal ‘ party’ at all in the higher aris- 
tocracy? The answer is plain—our Parliamentary system. When 
the House of Lords assembles at Westminster, it is inevitable that its 
members should fall into two divisions. The love of place and power, 
the more honourable ambition of finding a field for the exercise of 
great talents in the public service, a sincere conviction that for the 
purpose of averting revolution more is to be done by shaping reforms 
in office than by resisting them in Opposition—these and other 
motives will, as long as the Peers possess a Parliament, insure the 
existence among them of a party in alliance with Liberalism. But 
let that Parliament be abolished, let the natural tendencies of an 
aristocracy be no longer counteracted by the attractions of official life, 
and they will speedily overflow the party line which now bisects them, 
and the whole weight of the Estate be flung into a single scale. But 
another question, and perhaps the most pertinent of all, has to be 
asked yet. 

What is it which restrains the House of Lords from fighting out 
their differences with the Commons as often as any question of 
principle is at stake between them? What is it which makes them 
afraid of coming to extremities, letting ‘I dare not wait upon I would’ 
as often as the representative assembly sounds the note of battle? 
What is it which makes it so difficult for the Conservative minority 
in the House of Commons to rely on being supported by the Lords in 
any long political struggle? What but that the Peers are afraid of 
what we are here assuming to have happened—the abolition of their 
own House of Parliament? When the blow had once fallen, that 
particular inducement to moderate counsels and a conciliatory atti- 
tude would have ceased to exist, while a new and powerful induce- 
ment to the exact contrary would at once have been created in the 
thirst for vengeance which the injury sustained would have en- 
gendered. 

We may be told of course that the country, alias the Liberal party, 
can protect itself against anything the Peers can do; and we might be 
reminded of Caleb Balderston and the Feuars of Wolf’s Hope, when 
that faithful servant threatened them with the displeasure of his 
lord. It is, of course, perfectly true that there are means by which 
the aristocracy could be rendered impotent, and this brings us at 
once to the central point of our inquiry. The question is, whether, 
the consequences of abolishing the House of Lords without the adoption 
of any further measures to weaken the power of the nobility being so 
obvious and so serious, those who contemplate the one must not be 
held to have contemplated the other. To use language now familiar 
to us all, though not perhaps rigidly exact, is it possible to dis- 
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establish the English peerage without also disendowing it? Can we 
relieve it from the restraints and responsibilities, both moral and 
constitutional, which balance its Parliamentary privileges, yet leave 
it in possession of the property which without these restrictions 
would be doubly and trebly influential? When I say ‘can we,’ I 
mean, is it credible that the Radical party can contemplate anything 
go injurious to themselves? Is it conceivable that they have not so 
far thought out this question as to understand what would happen if 
the entire English aristocracy, no longer divided against itself, as it 
more or less must be under existing arrangements, and no longer sub- 
ject to those checks which its Parliamentary functions impose on it, 
were free to use its whole strength and wealth on the Conservative 
side, and concentrate its whole energies on securing a Conservative 
majority in the House of Commons? If a Conservative majority is 
not even now an impossibility, would it not then become a certainty ? 
Is it not absurd to suppose that this inevitable consummation can 
have been overlooked by the acute and thoughtful politicians who 
say that the House of Lords must perish ? 

As I cannot suppose anything of the kind, I am constrained to 
believe that behind the cry for the abolition of the House of Lords 
lurks a deliberate design for the spoliation of the English aristocracy. 
This indeed would be an equally necessary step in the interests of 
Radicalism, whether the Peers were admitted t@ seats in the House 
of Commons or not. The difficulty with regard to the House of 
Lords is much the same as the difficulty with regard to the Church 
of England. 

We are constantly reminded, and with perfect truth, that the 
country would never be willing to see the Church of England eman- 
cipated from State control, and yet secured in the possession of 
her property. A Church of England with complete independence 
and undiminished wealth would, they say, be too powerful a body 
for the State to tolerate. Disestablishment and disendowment must 
go hand in hand. Now, mutatis mutandis, this seems to me to 
be the truth about the House of Lords. 

I have dealt in the above pages oniy with that scheme of simple 
abolition with which the House of Lords is regularly threatened as often 
as it does anything unpleasing to the Radical party. It is time, I think, 
that this threat should be looked in the face, and that the conditions 
on which alone it can ever take a practical form should be clearly un- 
derstood. If I am asked why I, who am a Conservative, should object 
to a change which would so greatly strengthen Conservatism, I must 
have written to very little purpose if the answer is not to be found in 
the foregoing pages. 1 do not believe for a moment that the English 
aristocracy would be allowed to occupy the ground which the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords would open to them without a violent 
struggle, of which the issue would be doubtful, and might be disas- 
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trous. And I say this with the more confidence that no longer ago 
than last summer Mr, Chamberlain, speaking of the minority in the 
House of Commons, the Conservative country gentlemen, declared 
that even these must be swept away if ever good government was 
to flourish. What then would be the feelings of the party which he 
represents towards a much more powerful infusion of the same ele- 
ment, and one which was too strong to be defeated by the ordinary 
constitutional machinery of Parliamentary government? It is be- 
cause I see that the abolition of the House of Lords must be only 
the first step to a political agitation in this country more fierce in 
its character, more sweeping in its objects, more deplorable in its 
consequences, if successful, than anything which has ever been 
witnessed in Great Britain, that I heartily deprecate a change which 
might for a time have just the opposite effect. 

Of this or that change, be it reform or revolution, we are often told 
that: we are not ‘within measurable distance.’ The phrase is a con- 
venient one, and touches the imagination by seeming to interpose be- 
tween ourselves and the dreaded evil some infinite extension of space. 
Yet all that it practically means is that the event has not yet happened 
from which our calculation is to start. But who can tell when this will 
happen, or what will be deemed such an event by those who have the 
power to decide? When we speak of measurable distance, who is to 
be the measurer—the general public, or a particular party, or indi- 
vidual statesmen ? Long-sustained abuse and invective, which those 
who are assailed by it treat only with silent contempt, make their 
way by degrees, and, as they sap the popularity, so they undermine 
the strength, of institutions which, to all outward appearance, are as 
vigorous as ever. Then it is that some unforeseen event, some sud- 
den crisis or emergency, may prove their death-knell. The saying 
that threatened men live long has, like most other proverbs, its use 
and its abuse. Between foolish panics and false security there is not, 
if we look to consequences, so very much to choose. There are men 
who, confident in their personal resources, or fearful of the ridicule 
of their neighbours, have neglected warnings which, if followed, 
might have saved their lives. 

I hardly think that in an age like the present either the English 
Church or the English aristocracy can afford to indulge in the theory 
of immeasurable distances. There is a political fatalism, I know, as 
well as personal, according to which no institution perishes till its 
hour has come, which can neither be accelerated nor retarded by 
human exertions or precautions. When I say there is such a thing, I 
rather mean that a great deal of what is written at the present day 
has either that meaning or none at all—more probably, perhaps, the 
latter. But no man who is placed in a great public position, or to 
whom any number of his countrymen look up for the preservation 
of established order, will allow himself to yield to such weakness. 
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Lord Salisbury reminds us that before the House of Lords can 
be abolished its own consent must be obtained, and that therefore it 
is exceedingly improbable that such a change will ever be effected 
by the ordinary constitutional means. This of course is quite true. 
Nobody supposes that Mr. Chamberlain has only to signify the wish 
and that it will forthwith rip itself up like a Japanese grandee to 
avoid destruction from without. We shall have, as Lord Salisbury 
himself says, to wait for a period of revolution before we see any 
such attempt. But that is presupposed in the terms of our argu- 
ment. The unpopularity of the House of Lords, based on such charges 
as I have here endeavoured to refute, would be one of the elements 
and causes of this revolution. 

It is for this reason that I think the fallacy which runs through the 
whole Radical charge against: the House of Lords cannot be exposed 
too often, or the real nature of the change, with both its immediate 
and ulterior consequences, too often insisted on. Does anybody suppose 
that the revolution which destroys the House of Lords will spare the 
nobility, or that the revolution which attacks the nobility will spare 
the rest of the aristocracy? I wish, therefore, to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of those moderate Liberals with whom the Conservative party 
must soon come to an understanding, that the House of Lords 
as now existing can be defended on rational and practical grounds, 
and that it is much less likely to provoke a collision between classes 
than either a second chamber composed of select geniuses or a 
House of Commons more largely reinforced from the aristocracy. 
All that the House of Lords can now do is to gain time for 
consideration and reflection; and what harm can arise from the 
temporary postponement of a good measure compared with what 
must necessarily follow from the hasty adoption of a bad one? 
What is the evil of delay in the one case compared with the danger 
of precipitancy in the other? The balance of practical advantage is 
immensely in favour of retaining the House of Lords as it is. The 
good which it effects is out of all proportion to the evil, and it is the 
best guarantee we are ever likely to possess against the schemes 
of interested factions being adopted by mistake for the deliberate 
policy of the people. 


T. E. Kesset. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE STATE AND THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Art intervals during the last quarter of a century, Committees of the 
Houses of the Legislature and specially appointed Commissions have 
occupied themselves with the affairs of the medical profession. Much 
evidence has been taken, much wrangling has gone on over the 
reports of these bodies ; and sometimes much trouble has been taken 
to get measures based upon all this work through Parliament, but very 
little has been achieved. 

The Bill introduced last session was no! more fortunate than 
sundry predecessors. I suppose that it is not right to rejoice in the 
misfortunes of anything, even a Bill; but I confess that this event 
afforded me lively satisfaction, for I was a member of the Royal 
Commission on the report of which the Bill was founded, and I did 
my best to oppose and nullify the most important proposal of that 
report. 

That the question must be taken up again and finally dealt with 
by the Legislature before long cannot be doubted; but, in the mean- 
while, there is time for reflection, and I think that the non-medical 
public would be wise if they paid a little attention to a subject which 
is really of considerable importance to them. 

The first question which a plain man is disposed to ask himself 
is, Why should the State interfere with the profession of medicine any 
more than it does, say, with the profession of engineering? Anybody 
who pleases may call himself an engineer, and may practise as such. 
The State confers no title upon engineers, and does not profess to tell 
the public that one man is a qualified engineer and that another is 
not so. 

The answers which are given to the question are various, and most 
of them, I think, are bad. A large number of persons seem to be of 
opinion that the State is bound to take care of the general public, 
no less than to see that it is protected against incompetent persons, 
quacks and medical impostors in general. I do not take that 
view of the case. I think it is very much wholesomer for the public 
to take care of itself in this as in most other matters ; and, although I 
am not such a fanatic for the liberty of the subject as to plead that in- 
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terfering with the way in which a man may choose to be killed or cured 
is a Violation of that liberty, yet I do think that it is far better 
to let everybody do as he likes. Whether that be so or not, I am 

rfectly certain that, as a matter of practice, it is impossible to 
prohibit the practice of medicine by people who have no special 
qualification for it. Consider the terrible consequences of attempting 
to prohibit practice by a very large class of persons who are certainly 
not technically qualified—I am far from saying a word as to whether 
they are otherwise qualified or not. The number of Ladies Bountiful— 
grandmothers, aunts, and mothers-in-law—whose chief delight lies in 
the administration of the subordinate provinces of domestic medicine, 
is past computation, and one shudders to think of what might happen 
if their energies were turned from this innocuous, if not beneficent 
channel, by the strong arm of the law. But the thing is impracticable. 

Another reason for intervention is propounded, I am sorry to say, 
by some, though not many, members of the medical profession, and 
is simply an expression of that traces-unionism which tends to infest 
professions no less than trades. 

The general practitioner whose medical training has cost him a 
good deal of time and money, trying to make both ends meet ona poor 
practice, finds that many potential patients, whose small fees would be 
welcome, as the little that helps, prefer to go and get their shilling’s 
worth of ‘doctor’s stuff’ and advice from the chemist and druggist 
round the corner, who has not paid sixpence for his medical training, 
because he has never had any. The general practitioner thinks this 
isvery hard upon him and ought to be stopped. It is perhaps natural 
that he should think so, though it would be very difficult for him to 
justify his opinion on any ground of public policy. But the question 
is really not worth discussion, as it is obvious that it would be 
utterly impracticable to stop such practice ‘ over the counter’ even if 
it were desirable to do so. 

Is a man who has a sudden attack of pain in tooth or stomach not 
to be permitted to go to the nearest druggist’s shop and ask for some- 
thing that will relieve him? The notion is preposterous. But if 
this is to be legal, the whole principle of the permissibility of counter 
practice is granted. 

In my judgment, the intervention of the State in the affairs of 
the medical profession is to be justified, not upon any pretence of 
protecting the public, and still less upon that of protecting the medi- 
cal profession, but simply and solely upon the ground that the State 
employs medical men for certain purposes, and, as employers, has a 
tight to define the conditions on which it will accept service. It is 
for the interest of the community that no person shall die without 
there being some official recognition of the cause of his death. It is 
amatter of the highest importance to the community that, in civil 
and criminal cases, the law shall be able to have recourse to persons 
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whose evidence may be taken as that of experts; and it wil not be 
doubted that the State has a right to dictate the conditions under 
which it will appoint persons to the vast number of naval, military, 
and civil medical offices held directly or indirectly under the Govern- 
ment. Here, and here only, it appears to me, lies the justification 
for the intervention of the State in medical affairs. It says, or should 
say, in my judgment, to the public, ‘ Practise medicine if you like— 
go to be practised upon by anybody ;’ and to the medical practi- 
tioner, ‘ Have a qualification, or do not have a qualification if people 
don’t mind it ; but if the State is to receive your certificate of death, 
if the State is totake your evidence as that of an expert ; if the State 
is to give you any kind of civil, or military, or naval appointment, 
then we call upon you to comply with our conditions, and to 
produce evidence that you are, in our sense of the word, qualified, 
Without that we will not place you in that position.’ As a matter 
of fact, that is the relation of the State to the medical profession 
in this country. For my part, I think it an extremely healthy 
relation; and it is one that I should be very sorry to see altered, 
except in so far that it would certainly be better if greater facilities 
were given for the swift and sharp punishment of those who profess 
to have the State qualification when, in fact, they do not possess 
it. They are simply cheats and swindlers, like other people who 


profess to be what they are not, and should be punished as 


such. 

But supposing we are agreed about the justification of State 
intervention in medical affairs, new questions arise as to the manner 
in which that intervention should take place and the extent to which 
it should go, on which the divergence of opinion is even greater than 
it is on the general question of intervention. 

It is now, I am sorry to say, something over forty years since I 
began my medical studies, and, at that time, the state of affairs was 
extremely singular. I should think it hardly possible that it could 
have obtained anywhere but in such a country as England, which 
cherishes a fine old crusted abuse as much as it does its port wine. 
At that time, there were twenty-one licensing bodies—that is to say, 
bodies whose certificate was received by the State as evidence that 
the persons who possessed that certificate were medical experts. How 
these bodies came to possess these powers is a very curious chapter 
in history, on which it would be out of place to enlarge. They were 
partly universities, partly medical ‘guilds and corporations, partly 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. There was no central authority, 
there was nothing to prevent any one of those licensing autho- 
rities from granting a license to any one upon any conditions it 
thought fit. The examination might be a sham, the curriculum 
might be a sham, the certificate might be bought and sold like any- 
thing in a shop; or, on the other hand, the examination might be 
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fairly good and the diploma correspondingly valuable ; but there was 
not the smallest guarantee, except the personal character of the people 
who composed the administration of each of these licensing bodies, 
as to what might happen. It was possible for a young man to come 
to London and to spend two years and six months of the time of his 
compulsory three years ‘ walking the hospitals’ in idleness or worse ; 
he could then, by putting himself in the hands of a judicious 
‘grinder’ for the remaining six months, pass triumphantly through 
the ordeal of one hour’s vivi voce examination, which was all that 
was absolutely necessary, to enable him to be turned loose upon the 
public, like Death on the pale horse, ‘conquering and to conquer,’ 
with the full sanction of the law, as a ‘ qualified practitioner.’ 

It is difficult to imagine, at present, such a state of things, still 
more difficult to depict the consequences of it, because they would 
appear like a gross and malignant caricature; but it may be said 
that there was never a system, or want of system, which was better 
calculated to ruin the students who came under it, or to degrade the 
profession as a whole. My memory goes back to a time when models 
from whom the Bob Sawyer of the Pickwick Papers might have been 
drawn were anything but rare. 

Shortly before my student days, however, the dawn ofa better state 
of things in England began to be visible, largely in consequence of 
the establishment of the University of London, and the comparatively 
very high standard which that body placed before its medical gra- 
duates. I say comparatively high standard, for the requirements of the 
University in those days, and even during the twelve years, at a later 
period, when I was one of the examiners of the medical faculty, were 
such as would not now be thought more than respectable, and indeed 
were in many respects very imperfect. But, relating to the means of 
learning, the standard was high, and none but the more able and 
ambitious students dreamed of attempting to obtain the degrees of 
the University of London. Nevertheless, the fact that many men of 
this stamp did succeed in obtaining their degrees, led others to follow 
in their steps, and slowly but surely reacted upon the standard of 
teaching in the better medical schools. 

Then came the Medical Act of 1858. That Act introduced 
two great improvements: one of them was the institution of what 
is called the ‘ Medical Register,’ upon which the names of all persons 
recognised by the State as medical practitioners are entered; and 
the other was the es‘ablishment of the Medical Council, which is a 
kind of Medical Parliament, composed of representatives of the 
licensing bodies and of leading men in the medical profession nomi- 
nated by the Crown. The powers given by the Legislature to the 
Medical Council were found, practically, to be very limited; but I 
think that no fair observer of its work will doubt that this much 
attacked body has exerted no small influence in bringing about the 
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great change for the better which has been effected in the training 
of men for the medical profession in recent years. 

Another source of improvement must be recognised in the Scottish 
Universities, and especially in the medical faculty of the University 
of Edinburgh. The medical education and examinations of this 
body were for many years the best of their kind in these islands, and 
I doubt if, at the present moment, the three kingdoms can showa 
better school of medicine than that of Edinburgh. The vast number 
of medical students who frequent that University is sufficient evidence 
of the opinion of those most interested on this subject. 

Owing to these and some other influences, and to the revolution 
which has taken place, in the course of the last twenty years, in our 
conceptions of the proper method of teaching physical science, the 
training of the medical student in a good school, and the examination 
test applied by the great majority of the present licensing bodies 
(reduced now to nineteen in consequence of the retirement of the 
Archbishop and the fusion of one of the other licensing bodies with 
another) are totally different from what they were even at a com- 
paratively recent period. 

I was agreeably astonished, upon one of my sons commencing his 
medical career the other day, when I contrasted the carefully-watched 
courses of theoretical and practical instruction which he is expected to 


follow with regularity and industry, and the number and nature of the 
examinations which he will have to pass before he can receive his 
license, not only with the monstrous laxity of my own student days, 
but even with the state of things which obtained when my term of 
office as examiner in the University of London expired some sixteen 


years ago. 

I have no hesitation in expressing the opinion, which is fully 
borne out by the evidence taken before the late Royal Commission, 
that a large proportion of the existing licensing bodies grant their 
license on conditions which insure quite as high a standard as it is 
practicable or advisable to exact under present circumstances, and that 
they show every desire to keep pace with the improvements of the 
times. And I think there can be no doubt that the great majority 
have so much improved their ways, that their standard is far above 
that of the ordinary qualification of the best licensing bodies thirty 
years ago, and I cannot see what excuse there would be for meddling 
with them if it were not for two other defects which have to be remedied. 

Unfortunately there remain two or three black sheep—licensing 
bodies which simply trade upon their privilege, and sell the cheapest 
wares they can for shame’s sake supply to the bidder. Another defect 
in the existing system, even where the examination has been so 
greatly improved as to be good of its kind, is that there are certain 
licensing bodies which give a qualification for an acquaintance with 
either medicine or surgery alone, and which more or less ignore 
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obstetrics. This is a survival of the archaic condition of the profession 
when surgical operations were mostly left to the barbers and obstetrics 
to the midwives, and of that more modern epoch when the physicians 
thought themselves, and were considered by the world, the ‘ superior 
persons’ of the profession. I remember a story was current in my 
young days of a great court physician who was travelling with a 
friend, like himself, bound on a visit to a country house. The friend 
fell down in an apoplectic fit, and the story ran that the physician 
refused to bleed him because it was contrary to professional etiquette 
for a physician to perform that operation. Whether the friend died or 
whether he got better because he was not bled I do not remember, 
but the moral of the story is the same. On the other hand, when a 
famous surgeon, irritated by the pretensions of the physicians, was 
asked whether he meant to bring up his son to his own calling, ‘ No,’ 
he said, ‘ he is such a fool, I mean to make a physician of him.’ 
Nowadays, it is happily recognised that medicine is one and 
indivisible, and that no one can properly practice one branch who is 
not familiar with, at any rate, the principles of all. Thus the two great 
things that are wanted now are, in the first place, some means of en- 
forcing such a degree of uniformity upon all the examining bodies 
that none shall permit a disgracefully low minimum or pass ex 
amination ; and, in the second place, that some body or other shall 
have the power of enforcing upon every candidate for the licence to 
practice the study of the three branches, or what is called the tripartite 
qualification. All the members of the late Commission were agreed 
that these were the main points to be attended to in any proposals 
for the further improvement of medical training and qualification. 
But, such being the ends in view, our views as to the best way of 
attaining them were singularly divergent, so that it came about 
that eleven commissioners made seven reports. There was one main 
majority report, and six minor reports, which differed more or less 
from it, chiefly as to the best method of attaining these two objects. 
The majority report recommended the adoption of what is known 
asthe conjoint scheme. According to this plan, the power of granting 
a licence to practice is to be taken away from all the existing licensing 
bodies, whether they have done well or ill, and to be placed in the hands 
of a body of delegates (divisional boards), one for each of the three 
kingdoms. The licence to practice is to be conferred by passing the 
delegate examination. The licensee may afterwards, if he pleases, 
go before any of the existing licensing bodies and indulge in the luxury 
of another examination and the payment of another fee, in order to 
obtain a title, which does not legally place him in any better position 
than that which he would occupy without it. 
Under these circumstances, of course, the only motive for obtaining 
the degree of a University or the licence of a medical corporation 
would be the prestige of those bodies. Hence the ‘black sheep’ 
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would certainly be deserted, while those bodies which have acquired 
a reputation by doing their duty would suffer less. 

Hence, as the majority report proposes that the existing bodies 
shall be compensated for any loss they may suffer, out of the fees 
of the examination for the State licence, the curious result would be 
brought about, that the profession of the future would be taxed, for 
all time, for the purpose of handing over to wholly irresponsible 
bodies a sum, the amount of which would be large for those who had 
failed in their duty and small for those who had done it. 

The scheme in fact involves a perpetual endowment of the ‘ black 
sheep,’ calculated on the ratio of their ill-gained profits.! | 
confess that I found myself unable to assent to a plan which, in 
addition to the rewarding the evil doers, proposed to take away the 
privileges of a number of examining bodies which confessedly were 
doing their duty well, for the sake of getting rid of a few who had 
failed. It was too much like the Chinaman’s device of burning down 
his house to obtain a poor dish of roast pig—uwuncertain whether, in 
the end, he might not find a mere mass of cinders. What we do 
know is that the great majority of the existing licensing bodies have 
marvellously improved in the course of the last twenty years, and 
are improving. What we do not know is that the cumbrous and com- 
plicated scheme of the divisional boards will ever be got to work at all. 

My own belief is that every necessary reform may be effected, 
without any interference with vested interests, without any unjust 
depreciation of the prestige of institutions which have been, and 
still are, extremely valuable, without any question of compensation 
arising, and by an extremely simple operation. It is only necessary, 
in fact, to add a couple of clauses to the Medical Act to this effect: 
(1) That from and after such a date no person shall be placed upon 
the Medical Register unless he possesses the threefold qualification. 
(2) That from and after the same date no examination shall be accepted 
as satisfactory from any licensing body except such as has been 
carried on in part by examiners appointed by the licensing body, and 
in part by coadjutor-examiners of equal authority, appointed by the 
Medical Council and acting under their instructions. 

In laying down a rule of this kind the State confiscates nothing, 
and meddles with nobody, but simply acts within its undoubted 
right of laying down the conditions under which it will confer 
certain privileges upon medical practitioners. No one can say that 
the State has not the right to do this; no one can say that the 


1 ‘The fees to be paid by candidates for admission to the examinations of the 
Divisional Board should be of such an amount as will be sufficient to cover the cost 
of the examinations and the other expenses of the Divisional Board, and also to pro- 
vide the sum required to compensate the medical authorities, or such of them as may be 
entitled to compensation, for any pecuniary losses they may hereafter sustain by reason 
of the abolition of their privilege of conferring a licence to practice.’ Report 50, p. xii. 
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State unduly interferes with any private enterprise or corporate interest 
unjustly, in laying down its own conditions for its own service. The 
plan would have the further advantage that all those corporate bodies 
which have obtained (as many of them have) a great and deserved re- 
nown by the admirable way in which they have done their work, would 
reap their just reward in the thronging of students, thenceforward as 
formerly, to obtain their qualifications; while those who have neg- 
lected their duties, who have in some one or two cases, I am sorry to 
say, absolutely disgraced themselves, by a happy and natural eutha- 
nasia, would sink into oblivion. 

Two of my colleagues, Professor Turner and Mr. Bryce, M.P., whose 
practical familiarity with examinations gave great weight to their 
opinions, expressed their substantial approval of this scheme, and I am 
unable to see the force of the objections taken into it. It is, indeed, 
urged ( Report II. p. vii.) that the difficulty and expense of adequately 
inspecting so many examinations and of guaranteeing their efficiency 
would be great, and that the difficulty in the way of a fair adjustment 
of the representation of existing interests and of the representation 
of new interests upon the General Medical Council would be almost 


insuperable. 
The latter objection is unintelligible tome. I am not aware that 
‘ 9 . ro ‘ ‘ 
any proposal for such adjustment has been fairly discussed, or even made, 


and until that has been done, it may be well not to talk about insuper- 
able difficulties. As to the notion'that there is any difficulty in getting 
the coadjutor-examiners, or that the expense will be overwhelming, 
we have the experience of Scotland, in which every University does, 
at the present time, appoint its coadjutor-examiners, who do their 
work just in the way proposed. 

Whether in the way I have suggested, 01 by the Conjoint 
Scheme, however, this is perfectly certain: the two things I refer to 
have to be done: the threefold qualification must be required; 
the limit of the minimum qualification must be fixed’; and any 
scheme for the improvement of the relations of the State to medicine 
which does not fulfil these two requirements thoroughly has no chance 
of finality. 

But when these reforms are effected, when there is a medical 
council armed with a more real authority than i at present possesses; 
when a licence to practice cannot be obtained without the threefold 
qualification ; and when an even minimum of qualification is exacted 
for every licence, is there anything else that remains that any one 
seriously interested in the welfare of the medical profession, as I may 
most conscientiously declare myself to be, would like to see done? 
I think there are three things. 

In the first place, even now, when a four years’ curriculum is 
required, the time allotted for medical education is too brief. A 
young man coming at eighteen to study medicine is probably abso- 
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lutely ignorant of the existence of such a thing as anatomy, or physi- 
ology, or indeed of any branch of physical science. He comes into an 
entirely new world; he addresses himself to a kind of work of which 
he has not the smallest experience. Up to that time his work has 
been with books: he rushes suddenly into work with things, which is 
as different from work with books as anything can well be. I am quite 
sure that a very considerable number of young men spend a very large 
portion of their first session in simply learning how to learn subjects 
which are entirely new to them. And yet it is to be remembered that, 
in this period of four years, they have to acquire a knowledge of all 
the branches of a great and responsible practical calling ; of medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics, general pathology, medical jurisprudence, and so 
forth. Anybody who knows what the:e things are, and who knows 
what is the kind of work which is necessary to give a man the con- 
fidence which will enable him to stand at the bedside and say to the 
satisfaction of his own conscience what shal) be done, and what shall 
not be done, must be aware that if a man has only four years to do 
all this in he will not have much time to spare. But that is not all. 
As I have said, the young man comes up, probably ignorant of the ex- 
istence of science; he has never heard a word of chemistry he has 
never heard a word of physics, he has not the smallest conception of 
the outlines of biological science ; and all these things have to be 
learned as well and crammed into the time which, in itself, is barely 
sufficient for the acquirement of a fair amount of that knowledge which 
is requisite for the satisfactory discharge of his professional duties. 

Therefore it is quite clear to me that, somehow or other, the 
curriculum must be lightened. It is not that any of the subjects 
which I have mentioned need not to be studied, and may be elimi- 
nated. The only alternati® therefore is to lengthen the time given 
to study Everybody will admit that the practical necessities of 
life in this country are such that, for the average medical practi- 
tioner at any rate, it is hopeless to think of extending the period of 
professional study beyond the age of twenty-two. So that as the 
period of study cannot be extended forwards, the only thing to be 
done is to extend it backwards. 

The question is how this can be done. My own belief is that if the 
Medical Council, instead of insisting upon that examination in general 
education which I am sorry to say I believe to be entirely futile, were to 
insist upon a knowledge of elementary physics, chemistry, and biology, 
they would be taking one of the greatest steps which at present can be 
made for the improvement of medical education. The great majority 
of the young men who are going into the profession have practically 
completed their general education—or they might very well have done 
so—by the age of sixteen or seventeen. If the interval between this 
age and that at which they commence their purely medical studies were 
employed in obtaining a practical acquaintance with elementary phy- 
sics, chemistry, and biology, in my judgment it would be as good as 
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two years added to the course of medical study. And for two reasons: 
in the first place, because the subject-matter of that which they would 
learn is germane to their future studies, and is so much gained; in 
the second place, because a great deal might be cleared out of the 
course of their professional studies which at present occupies time and 
attention ; and last, but not least—probably most—they would then 
come to their medical studies prepared for that learning from Nature 
which is what they have to do in the course of becoming skilful 
medical men, and for which, at present, they are not in the slightest 
degree prepared by their previous education. 

The second wish I have to express concerns London especially, and 
I may speak of it briefly as a more economical employment of the 
teaching power in the medical schools. At this present time, every 
great hospital in London—and there are ten or eleven of them—has 
its complete medical school, in which not only are the branches of 
practical medicine taught, but also those studies in yeneral science, 
such as chemistry, elementary physics, general anatomy, and a variety 
of other topics which are what used to be called (and the term was an 
extremely useful one) the institutes of medicine. That was all very 
well half a century ago; it is all very ill now, simply because those 
general branches of science, such as anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
physiological chemistry, physiological physics, and so forth, have now 
become so large, and the mode of teaching them is so completely 
altered, that it is absolutely impossible for any man to be a thoroughly 
competent teacher of them, or for any student to be effectually taught, 
without the devotion of the whole time of the persons who are engaged 
in teaching. I undertake to say that it is hopelessly impossible for any 
man at the present time to keep abreast with the progress of physiology 
unless he gives his whole mind to it; and the bigger the mind is, the 
more scope he will find for its employment. Again, teaching has 
become, and must become still more, practical, and that also involves 
a large expenditure of time. But if a man is to give his whole time 
to any business he must live by it, and the resources of the schools 
do not permit them to maintain ten or eleven sets of physiological and 
other specialists. 

If the students, in their first one or two years, were taught the 
institutes of medicine, in two or three central institutions it would 
be easy to have those subjects taught thoroughly and effectually by 
persons who gave their whole mind and attention to the subject; 
while, at the same time, the medical schools of the hospitals would 
remain what they ought to be— great institutions in which the largest 
possible opportunities are afforded for acquiring practical acquaint- 
ance with the phenomena of disease. So that the preliminary or 
earlier half of medical education would take place in the central 
nstitutions, and the final half would be devoted altogether to practical 
Studies in the hospitals. 

I happen to know that this conception has been entertained, not 
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only by myself, but by a great many of those persons who are most 


interested in the improvement of medical study, for a considerable 
k 


number of years. Ido not know whether anything will come of 
it this half-century or not; but the thing has to be done. It is not 
a speculative notion; it lies patent to everybody who is accustomed 
to teaching, and knows what the necessities of teaching are; and | 
should very much like to see the first step taken by those who are 
concerned making up their minds that it has to be done somehow or 
other. 

The last point to which I may advert is one which concerns the 
action of the profession itself more than anything else. We have 
arrangements for teaching, we have arrangements for the testing of 
qualifications, we have marvellous aids and appliances for the treat- 
ment of disease in all sorts of ways; but I do not find in London at 
the present time, in this little place of four or five million inhabit- 
auts which supports so many things, any organisation or any arrange- 
ment for advancing the science of medicine, considered as a pure 
science. I am quite aware that there are medical societies ot \irious 
kinds ; I am not ignorant of the lectureships at the College of Phv- 
sicians and the College of Surgeons; there is the Brown Institute; 
and there is the Society for the Advancement of Medicine by Re- 
search, but there is no means, so far as I know, by which any person 
who has the inborn gifts of the investigator and discoverer of new 
truth, and who desires to devote them to the improvement of medical 
science, can carry out his intention. In Paris, there is the University 
of Paris, which gives degrees ; but there are also the Sorbonne and 
the Collége defFrance, places in which professoriates are established 
for the express purpose of enabling men who have the power of inves- 
tigation, the power of advancing knowledge and thereby reacting on 
practice, to do that which it is their special mission to do, I do not 
know of anything of the kind in London; and it it should so happen 
that a Claude Bernard or a Ludwig should turn up in London, I really 
have not the slightest notion of what we could do with him. We 
could not turn him to account, and I think we should have to export 
him to Germany or France. I doubt whether that is a good or a wise 
condition of things. I do not think it is a condition of things which 
can exist for any great length of time, now that people are every day 
becoming more and more awake to the importance of scientific investi- 
gation and to the astounding and unexpected manner in which it 
everywhere reacts upon practical pursuits. I should look upon the 
establishment of some institution of that kind as a recognition on th’ 
part of the medical profession in general, that if their great ani 
beneficent work is to be carried on, they must, like other people who 
have such work to do, contribute to the advancement of knowledge 
in the only way in which experience shows that it can be advanced. 


T. H. Hux.ey. 
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A WALK TO COOMASSTE. 


As one stands on the bare sandy shores of a tropical country, under a 
sweltering sun, and views the distant dark and shady forest, there is 
an almost irresistible inclination to rush into it and hide away from 
the powerful penetrating rays that almost bear one down, as well as 
from the bright glare of sea and sparkling sand, so trying to the optics 
of Europeans. 

Nor is it less tempting to flee from the noisy tumult of a surf- 
bound shore, lashed to fury by great Atlantic rollers; for, though 
pleasing enough at first to watch the snowy wreaths of spray curling 
up the beach, the great sound becomes alternately monotonous, un- 
pleasant, and detestable, in proportion as the coast malaria and its 
remedies work upon the nerves and lower the system. 

On reaching the summit of any of the several eminences around 
Cape Coast Castle—one of the chief towns of the Gold Coast Colony— 
a noble forest is displayed to view, the horizon being occasionally 
broken by clusters of monster trees topping patches of rising ground, 
whilst, greeting the eye for many a long mile northward is an un- 
broken wall of green, softened, and eventually shrouded, by hanging 
grey mists. 

On an afternoon towards the end of October, between the sets of 
a game of lawn tennis on Connor's Hill—the military sanitarium—I 
got a first view of the dense forest, then wrapped in mist, shaded by 
sombre hazy clouds, through which the sun was making vain efforts 
of a setting show, but only succeeded in diffusing a sallow complexion 
around, until, on reaching the horizon, it burst into a brilliant red for 
a brief space before abruptly retiring for the night. Inland to the east 
and north long dark lines radiating downwards showed that heavy 
rain was falling, and ominous features here and there in the landscape 
made it more or less apparent where tornadoes raged. The aspect, so 
dark and dreary, was not so enchanting at first sight as an intending 
traveller might wish; yet, with ail its imaginary drawbacks, there is 
a certain charm in penetrating the great primeval forest full of so 
many quaint ways and customs not to be met with on the beaten 
tracks of civilisation. 

It was at the period of the ‘latter rains’ and rather warm—4’ N. 
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lat.—that with a few unarmed Fantee and Crepi carriers and in- 
terpreters I started for a walk through the Ashantee country to 
Coomassie, taking a few necessary tinned stores, a hammock in case 
of illness, a fox terrier, materials for collecting specimens, animal and 
vegetable, together with some loads of presents for kings and chiefs ; 
the latter an absolute necessity—the passport, in fact. 

On emerging from Cape Coast the road immediately narrows to a 
footpath, winding through stunted bush over undulating ground, 
crested by clumps of large trees, the lower levels being wet, with a 
covering of tall, sedgy grass, through which many long- tailed humming 
birds of rich plumage are constantly to be seen flitting, and dragon 
flies, amongst numerous worthy representatives of their order (Neu- 
roptera) are seen to immense advantage as they hover round the varie- 
gated wild flowers that grow there in rich profusion. Native villages 
are numerous. About every half hour their presence is betokened 
by groves of palm and cocoa-nut trees under which thrive plantain 
and banana, which constitute the food and wealth of those living in 
proximity to the coast. As a matter of course, these villages are 
vastly superior to those further north, many houses being constructed 
on regular lines, with an upper floor, doors that lock, and framed pic- 
tures on the walls. This is in a great measure due to the fact that the 
boys who travel to the coast towns often remain, there as servants, 
whence they merge into the artisan and skilled labourer, returning 
after a while to renovate their old villages with plumb-line and square. 

Four hours from Cape Coast is the village of Brofu-yedo, the first 
of a series so named by the Ashantees in the war of 1873-4, meaning 
‘the English are heavy.’ Time after time, when the Ashantees 
recoiled before the invincible advance of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s force, 
they were constrained to use that expression to denote where they 
were worsted or overwhelmed. North-west from Assayboo branches a 
small path to Abrakrampa, where the enemy made a prolonged and vigo- 
rous attack upon a British garrison. Though unsuccessful, it tended 
to show the pluck and determination of the Ashantees, who had wan- 
dered thus far from their country to beard the white man in his den. 

N.N.E. of Assayboo stands Acroful, a large village prettily situated, 
now as salient a point as a Wesleyan (native) mission station as it 
was a strategical one during the war. The missionary, who speaks a 
little English, has a large mission house, and, in addition to his own 
services, is continually making a circuit of the outlying villages, in 
conjunction with a brother missionary stationed at Dunquah, a day’s 
march north. 

These native gentlemen are hospitable, and delighted to see a 
white man. They are keen for news, and love to get a newspaper. I 
gave an old copy of the 7imes to one of them, who, with great diff- 
culty and much pleasure spelled half through the front advertisement 
sheet during the evening; he would probably finish the paper in the 
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course of a week or two, and then he would have not only a feast of 
conversation on circuit, but a covering for the bare walls and litera- 
ture for the children, until the ants devoured it. On my asking him 
how he amused himself generally, he replied that he read sermons, of 


which his collection was old and odd. Around his bush mansion were 


some very fine cocoa-nut trees, of which he ‘ dashed’ me some of the 
fruit ; refreshing it is, too, after a tramp to have a draught of the 
milk, always cool and sweet. 

On leaving Acroful the scene changes from low bush to the great 
primeval forest in all its glory; gigantic trees, from two to three 
hundred feet in height, with branchless boles, hold perpetual sway, 
each one with outstretched arms appearing a very forest in itself. 
The path threads its way through everlasting shade, which gives the 
trellised green foliage a sombre hue, ever and anon brightened and 
intensified by gleams of sunshine peeping through the verdant 
labyrinth. 

Frequent villages are seen on the way to Dunquah and Yankoo- 
massie, both of which are large, the former possessing a missionary 
and the latter a king, who was the first to relieve me of some of my 


presents and lighten the carriers’ loads. 
Native carriers are a terrible nuisance, but they are a necessary 
evil, for it is the only means of transport in this country. Draught 


animals won’t live ; there are no roads for wheeled traffic, neither are 
there vehicles, so the traveller must perforce pack his goods in small 
bundles and see them mounted on the heads of native grumblers. 
First they complain of the weight, then of weather, distance, and ‘ chop,’ 
as all food on the coast is designated, and very often refuse to budge. 
But the sight of a whip acts like spurs to a horse—they are often 
effective as persuaders without being used. 

A few hours further on lies the pleasant and somewhat populous 
village of Incran, where resides a genial and autocratic chief. By repute 
he is wealthy and well-to-do, possessing, amongst other treasures, two 
looking-glasses, eight umbrellas, a hammock, a real bed, crockery, an 
armoury of ancient firelocks, two framed pictures of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and a coloured group of Her Majesty the Queen 
and Royal Family, of which he is very proud. The latter were pur- 
chased at a coast town years ago, probably in exchange for a valuable 
tusk of ivory or parcel of gold dust. 

The ‘ latter rains’ which prevail in the forest at this time of year 
are by no means pleasant, being cold and heavy, though fortunately 
of short duration. Generally speaking, a sudden and brilliant flash 
or two of lightning, accompanied by loud peals of thunder, usher in 
the storm that breaks immediately overhead ; a whisp or two of cold 
wind scudding up the path precede the roaring tornado and terminal 
deluge which are in full swing before there is scarce time to don_the 
dilskin. Forest tornadoes are unique. The most powerful current of 
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wind, having absorbed the counter currents, gravitates downwards, 
and thence by wild vagaries through the bush, snatching up an 
occasional cloud of dead leaves, which are again left to meander back 
again ; saplings sway to each other for support ; the strong bend and 
recover, the weak succumb and are laid at rest, as it were, in the 
arms of some monster parent. Finally, there is a great gathering of 
strength, and the mighty current hurls itself with irresistible fury at 
some worthy monarch, which, with a mighty crash, is borne to its 
eternal rest in the soft forest bed, there to lie in state, shrouded by 
lichens, under Nature’s green mantle, until a generation’s leaves have 
raised their monument over fallen majesty. Lying across the track 
such sights are frequently to be seen, rather favouring the theory 
that the vacuum of a path cut in the bush, small though it be, 
inducts the motive power that does its direful work. 

It is remarkable to observe, too, the effect of multitudinous foot- 
marks which the natives have planted in crossing these fallen trees, 
in many cases the indentations being clearly defined, as if a model 
foot had been moulded into the trunk. 

Half an hour from Incran the welcome and somewhat unusual 
sound of running water greets the ear—unusual, because there is 
nothing but stagnant water along the coast and a paucity of springs 
inland. The little river Wanquah, here trending east and south, is 
typical of all the Ashantee rivers, in which stony reaches, tiny cas- 
cades, and deep shady pools alternate. Here the natives ply their 
nets successfully, obtaining an ample supply of fish, which, with 
plantains, constitute their daily food. Isaac Walton is unknown to 
them ; when they saw me trying a venture with an improvised hook 
and bamboo cane they expressed their thoughts in unmistakable 
looks—‘ a fool at one end and worm at the other;’ nor were they very 
far wrong, for my sport was nil, though possibly the bait—-parrot’s 
leg—had something to do with it. 

En route to Mansue the scene presents a striking picture of wood- 
land hills and ravines, threaded by innumerable small streams nestling 
in huge groves of bamboo, so huge and dark, indeed, that it is like 
entering a tunnel as the path courses through them. The rains soon 
find their level in this region ; consequently the path is, as a rule, 
clear. Its edges are lined with such a fringe of wild flora as would 
gladden the heart of a professional botanist, to whom a large field for 
investigation is open. Bluebells predominate ; but tulips, lilies, con- 
volvuluses, hyacinths, and forget-me-nots are continually to be seen. 
Orchids and ferns pursue an unchecked career, the sight of them 
becoming almost monotonous by reason of their luxuriant growth. 
Altogether, the solid wall of green foliage on either side of the way- 
farer imparts a prison-like aspect—a prison of leaves instead of stone, 
though not less irksome. Not less striking are the entrances to many 
of the villages in this district; regular groves of wild laurel and 
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croton oil trees line the winding way, and the whole scene so resem- 
bles a big English park that the traveller is in momentary expecta- 
tion of seeing a keeper’s lodge round the corner, or hearing the 
inevitable black dog strike up a warning note of ‘ Who goes there?’ 

Mansue is a large clearing, with huts in the centre for a detach- 
It was a prominent place during 


ment of Houssas stationed there. 
the war, and contains a Fantee king, who paid me the usual compli- 
mentary visit, bringing yams and palm wine by way of ‘dash,’ for 


which I gave him, in return, umbrellas, cloth, and gin. He was very 
anxious to let me see the ancient skull of an Ashantee acquired 
by some of his people in war—a great achievement, as the Ashantees 
are essentially warriors, and have rarely been known to let their dead 
be captured by Fantees. 

Topping a picturesque little valley a few miles on, I observed for 
the first time some flat sandstone rocks, slightly exposed only, appa- 
rently part of an inclined stratum ; but even here it was impossible 
to find a loose stone, the absence of which throughout the forest 
is remarkable. These rocks were worn almost smooth by continual 
effusion of rain-water over them, and must have been walked over for 
many years, to judge by the well-defined footmarks thereon. The 
natives have a habit of marching along in single file, stepping almost 
in the same identical spots, so that in time series of ruts are formed and 
maintained by pedestrians until heavy rains render them impracticable. 

Hereabouts and elsewhere in patches grow what the natives call 
Ton-ton trees, small and of a sort of cactus growth, resembling in 
shape a large umbrella half shut down. The leaves are long—about 
six feet—having sharp-pointed blades, barbed sides, and resupinate 
bark, that scales readily. From these trees mats of every size, colour, 
and description are ingeniously made, and taken to the coast for sale. 

One of the most extraordinary features of the forest is to see, or, 
rather, to hear it wake. Till about an hour prior to dawn a most 
perfect stillness reigns; then Nature’s existence is manifested by 
faint pulsations, which grow in strength until, with a rush, light 
extinguishes the darkness. 

It seemed difficult to credit a sound that came stealing through 
the bush one early morning, viz., the sound of a saw. With some 
little difficulty and scrambling I traced the origin, and there found 
in all reality two natives plying a double-handed weapon through an 
immense beam of ironwood, which seemed to defy all their efforts. 
They had ruled lines to work upon, wedges and grindstone, rough 
though they were, and were not inclined to hurry themselves ; pro- 
bably a week would see them through it, and six months’ indolence 
follow the sale of it on the coast. Their wives, who had just brought 
them some ‘chop,’ promptly decamped into the bush, nor could any 
assurance induce them to leave their hiding places. Possibly they 
had never seen a white man before. I was anxious to get some wood 
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specimens, and offered to wait an hour or two if the Sawyers 
would supply me with blocks; but, as with all these tribes, it was the 
old story—manana (to-morrow), and so on my return homewards, 

The discoloured river Akkie—about 50 feet from bank to bank— 
was much swollen by late rains, and seemed in a great hurry to get 
down to the sea. A tree that had fallen across in some bygone 
tornado was too slippery to scale, so there was nothing left but to wade, 
Hammock men are both excellent fellows and most sure-footed animals, 
and they are always willing to carry their master aloft through the 
water ; but there is something inglorious in being pitchforked head- 
first into it, which the slightest fuwx pus may cause. A little extra 
liquid is no great hardship when one is more or less soaked by dew- 
drippings and wet grass in the morning, thunder-storms in the after- 
noon, and dew damp at night, added to continual ploughing through 
swamps and sloughs ; the latter infuse a little colour into the picture. 
Yet, with all this liquid, there is an almost entire lack of decent 
drinking water, for, after both filtering and boiling, it retains a sedi- 
ment and has a soapy flavour, which combine to make it unpalatable 
otherwise than in the dark. 

Resting on the banks of the Akkie was a corporal’s guard of 
some native chief carrying, mirabile dictu, a coffin of curious darkey 
workmanship, studded with brass-headed nails, having a thong- 
hinged cover wrought with various devices and fastened by a 
thole pin; over all Jay an unblemished mat by way of pall. After 
much palavering, the officer in charge permitted me a view of the 
interior of this rough-hewn cavern, which contained, to my surprise, 
monkey skins, plantains, tobacco, and the usual bottle of trade gin. 
It is the fashion for those potentates who can afford it to be consigned 
to their rest in such manner, and not unusual to send many leagues 
in order to obtain the necessary sacred wood. 

From Mansue to Prahsu is about twenty-four hours actual going, 
though with less mud and slush it might be reduced. Prominent in 
this region are monster trees feathered with fern from base to summit, 
laced and interlaced with leafless creepers whose adventitious roots, 
after subterranean wanderings, shoot up again in weird forms and 
angular lines like the rigging of a full-masted ship. How the ferns 
attain unassisted to such altitude, though at first a mystery, is soon 
discovered by watching the forest ants, whose history well deserves 
the study of some enthusiastic entomologist keen enough to pursue 
his labours long enough in the midst of a poisonous malaria that 
pervades the atmosphere and insinuates itself into the human system. 

These insects are generally to be seen in regular marshalled armies 
of two lines—going and returning—on paths obscured from view by 
flanking walls of their own kin; officers, sentries, vedettes, advance 
and rear guards, columns and corps are visible to the most casual 
observer, and woe be to the unfortunate traveller whose fate it is to 
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be invaded at night. Nothing will turn them; you may break but 
cannot bend them, and lex talionis is their motto. They may 
constantly be seen on the march with loads from one point to another, 
often enough their termini being the apex of some lofty bole where, 
after depositing their cargo, it is welded together in crusted clumps 
by skilled labourers in waiting. In course of time various seeds and 
articles of root capable of germination are transported and matured, 
and then the tree presents more the appearance of a huge overgrown 
tower. On my drawing with the butt end of a gun a line through 
the armies, an immediate halt took place, files of skirmishers were 
sent out, and the casualties carried away as if by organised Ambulance 
Corps. The lines were then reformed and proceeded as before. 

Prahsu, formerly the boundary of the British Protectorate, and 
memorable in the annals of the war, is now, as it then was, the key to 
Ashantee. 

It may be described as a fine large clearing on the banks of 
the great river Prah—great, for this part of Africa—which, when 
full of water, affords an imposing appearance as it rolls muddily 
along a serpent’s course through the forest. On the south bank 
are a few huts for the Houssa constabulary, and an officer’s 
bungalow vis & vis to a native village. An apology for a punt does 
duty as ferry in charge of an old Methuselah, who plies a sort of 
fshing-rod pole in a feeble manner, so that by dint of luck the craft 
is navigated more perforce of current than of strength or skill. The 
currents are most irregular and deceptive, due in great measure to 
the backwaters caused by windings, and in lesser measure to the 
obstruction offered to natural flow by accumulations around submerged 
trees that either through tornadoes or shelving banks have fallen 
across the river. This, of course, renders navigation, especially up 
stream, a difficult matter. It was only after the greatest labour 
that in a rough but light canoe paddled by three natives, we were able 
to head the races that spun out from submerged trees, and then when 
once above, there was still greater labour to avoid being drawn into 
the line of draught and locked in the network of exposed branches. 

Both up and down stream are innumerable creeks capable of 
admitting a small craft ; but progress is tedious, and the smell from 
putrid slime water and loathsome swamps intensely disagreeable, 
though not less so than the continual switching across one’s face of 
what the Dutch Boers in South Africa call ‘ Wait-a-bit’ brambles. 
These are the undisturbed haunts of the crocodile and other amphibiz 
which are readily seen when once in motion, but hard to distinguish 
otherwise by reason of their sympathetic colouring. They are scarcely 
ever molested by the natives, whose sole ideas seem centred in fishing 
and growing plantains. Fish, both in the river and creeks, are 
plentiful—barbel, eels, shrimps, crabs, flat fish, and some species of 
the carp family falling freely to the native net and tice-basket. 
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The Prah is, perhaps, best seen to advantage at sunset, when it is 
possible to catch a glimpse of glorious mellow tints—a rare sight in 
this country of perpetual green. As a rule, the banks bear down in 
gradual slopes that are wooded to the water’s edge by large trees 
whose massive branches cast an everlasting shade, under which a boat 
might creep unsunned, but for recumbent trees imbedded in the deep, 
Above the bends are grand sweeping reaches and rich woodland 
scenery of the finest description, a fine field for the artist. 

N.N.W. by compass from Prahsu to Foomusu! is a good hard 
day’s tramp from dawn to dusk, passing Essiaman midway and a few 
hunting villages here and there. North of the Prah the path 
deteriorates, becoming overgrown and little less than a quagmire, 
slippery and treacherous. Trudging carelessly along in front on one 
occasion, looking for specimens, I had the misfortune to flounce 
unsuspectedly into a mud hole mantled by a green flowerless plant 
whose chief functions may have been to delude the unwary traveller 
with an idea that he was going to get a sure foothold. It was a 
trivial enough circumstance, only resulting in my gun and self getting 
well primed with a black turbid mixture, but there was a lesson to be 
learnt from it. I proceeded to scrape away diligently on the far side 
until the native carriers came up, in order to watch their discomfiture; 


to my infinite surprise, however, as each approached, without appa- 
rently scanning the foreground even, they were warned by pure 
instinct, and deviated accordingly amidst much quiet merriment at 


my plight. 

Foomusu is pleasantly situated on the banks of the Foom, a 
rippling stony river ‘ born,’ as the natives naively express it, in Akim, 
and draped throughout its course in foliage. 

The chief informed me that he was much frightened of the 
English ; that he and his people hid from our army of 1874, and that 
his son was being educated by the Wesleyan missionaries with a view 
to being gathered to their flock. Still the old man continued stead- 
fast in the faith of his forefathers, on the subject of which he was good 
enough to discourse as we sat in dim twilight under ‘ the village tree’ 
surrounded by his people. He stated amongst other things that he 
had only to ask his fetische for good health or gold, and would get 
it, provided the spirit was not ‘vexed.’ Upon my asking if the 
fetische would also supply me with gold, he said ‘ Yes, if you give 
me some more present, and some “chop” for fetische, when you go 
live for Cape Coast one time more you shall get Queen gold.’ 

These people have all a great idea of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
to whom they assign the powers and position of a supernaturalist. 
In the same way the Magwamba tribes north of the Drakensburg, in 
South Africa, entertaining the same views, manufactured a long 
aristocratic name for Her Majesty, meaning in their figurative lan- 
guage, ‘The woman with the long ears because she hears everything.’ 


1 Su’ means top, hence Prah-su, top of Prah, top of Foom, Xc. 
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I told the chief that it would be impossible for me to wait so 
long; my anxiety was to make the acquaintance of Monsieur Fetische 
at once ; would he be so good as to relieve me of a wearying attack 
of neuralgia ? If so, my present was ready, together with ‘chop,’ for 
monsieur. The chief agreed readily to accept the present; and, 
further, undertook to afford me relief, for which purpose he placed a 
hen’s egg on the far side of the river, in conjunction with a pot of 
plantain and palm oil. It is needless to say that they remained 
untouched by the spirit,—and so did the neuralgia. 

Having been unable to obtain any itineraries beyond Prahsu, it 
now became a rather difficult matter to gauge the distance of favour- 
able halting places ahead, more especially as one’s own servants 
invariably throw obstacles in the way of moving on, and interpret 
‘intelligence ’ replies as best suits their inclinations. I had never- 
theless an excellent interpreter, whose intentions, however, were 
far better than his idea of time or distance; in fact, it seems 
almost impossible for a native to become a judge of either. For 
instance, it nearly always happened that his ‘ mile and a bit’ meant 
that the ‘ bit’ was three times as long as the mile; nor shall I forget 
his memorable answer to me later on approaching Coomassie, that it 
was about two hours or twenty minutes’ walk. So, whem they 
informed me that Fomannah, the capital of Adansi, whose king had 
sent to say he would be ready to receive at 5 P.M. on November 9, was 
oly ‘just over the hill,’ I took a leisurely view of the matter, and 
jogged quietly along from Foomusu until a sudden view of the 
mountain dispelled the happy illusion. 

It was late in the afternoon when, tired, wet, and hungry, we 
started to scale the precipitous Moinsi Hill, rising from a picturesque 
valley coursed by a crystal stream—the first—near which nestled a 
bunting village built upon the lines of store huts erected there by 
the army of *74. 

On the amphitheatre is another village of larger dimensions—a 
wrt of fashionable suburb, whose aristocracy are said to speak dis- 
paragingly of the folks ‘ over there’ (pointing to the'hill). From this 
point to a parallel one of the amphitheatre on the far side it entailed 
three hours’ incessant climbing of an arduous nature, the descent 
being the most trying ordeal, as the narrow path was thorny, wet, 
and slippery, and twilight had sped away, leaving us to circle and 
dip in the dark with Fomannah sighted, lost and resighted, like a 
‘will-o’-the-wisp ’ in the distance. The night was well advanced ere 
Istruggled into the town after fourteen hours’ tramp, footsore and 
feverish. Nothing produces fever so much as over-fatigue and wet, 
both of which had fallen to my lot this day in consequence of wrong 
information. However, the worst had to come, for the king had 
issued his ‘ At Home,’ and there was no alternative but to accept. His 
Majesty was all courtesy and benignity as he sat by torchlight under 
mighty umbrellas, profferring the hand of friendship, nor was he 
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satisfied until I had sat me down six yards distant, and received his 
return call in all solemnity. As many as liked of his followers 
wrung my hand held out in feverish despair, and then, dragging my 
steps to the Traveller’s hut, I sank upon a hard, chilly bench to revel 
for the night in wild, sleepless dreams. These trivialities are men- 
tioned, not by way of illustrating hardships, but simply to show what 
is entailed upon travel in this country. 

The next day happened to be Yam Customs—a harvest festival 
to celebrate the maturity of young fruits. Fomannah was en féte 
from dawn to midnight, nor did the young bloods lose an opportunity 
of letting the stranger know that there was an abundance of tom- 
toms and lusty arms to beat them. In quiet nooks on the outskirts 
lay consecrated calibashes of palm oil, mashed yams, and plantains 
deposited upon altars to propitiate the fetisches, whose appetites must 
certainly have failed, to judge from the length of time the food 
remained untouched. In time it disappeared, pi sbably through the 
medium of birds and wild animals, for I do not believe the most 
famished native—a believer in the woodland sprites—would touch 
one morsel dedicated to the Deities. 

The festival is a signal for all work to be laid aside in substitu- 
tion for the following entertainments :—furious beating of drums, 
tin pots, and oil cans, bell ringing, singing, dancing, and drinking 
for so long a time as the liquor lasts. 

The king regales his chiefs and headmen with rum or gin, and 
each chief supplies his adherents so far as lies in his power, the 
women and even children taking their nip as opportunity offers. The 
drums are quaint and effective, varying as much in size as they do in 
sound ; they are generally made of buckskin strained across elongated 
wooden or knitted bark tubes, and are played with a stick cut in the 
form of the letter |. The band is superintended by one fetische- 
man, whose particular province it is to ensure that no drum shall 
burst on Customs day; he also has charge of the orchestral refresh- 
ment, which he turns to good account on his own behalf. 

During the evening His Majesty sat umbrella’d under a large 
reception tree, surrounded by his retainers and a body-guard of 
twenty soldiers, armed with somewhat obsolete muskets ; his grateful 
people then presented him with palm wine, after spilling some on 
the ground as libations to the fetisches; they then danced out the 
evening, the queen (Victoria, as my interpreter expressed it) leading 
off with a walk round, remarkable alike for contortions of body and 
face, which her dutiful subjects most successfully emulated. On 
retirement of the Royal party the people formed into knots and broke 
out into boisterous mirth, suspended only when some popular chorus 
was struck, and they united in one strong voice to fill the forest with 
strange mysterious chants—weird in sound and rhythm—harmonious 


though they contrived it not. 
As night wore on, a fierce tornado broke over the great Adansi hill ; 
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als of crackling thunder followed quick on the bright tropical light- 
ning, which lingered amongst the trees like a fixed illumination whence 
imaginary glades and avenues were revealed, lacking only the remnant 
of a grey ruin cresting the eminence to complete a thrilling picture. 

Fomannah is damp to a degree in consequence of deep prevailing 
swamps, caused by the accumulation of rain water from the surround- 
ing hills. It is quite a large town in its way, long and straggling in 
appearance, with fair buildings of the usual bamboo and mud. The 
king is kind and his people are happy; Quatucoe—the Prime 
Minister—is a most hearty old gentleman, beaming with smiles and 
good nature, to whom I was indebted for good advice and useful 
information, as well as for a duck and some yams, with which he 
supplemented the king’s presents to me. 

From Fomannah north the path is intersected by many small 
streams, which overflow after heavy rains, and convert the country 
into a morass—at times almost impassable. Captain Barrow and Mr. 
Kirby, who were unfortunate enough to be travelling there in the 
rainy season, experienced throughout their journey frightful difficul- 
ties, and were often delayed days together until some river had fallen 
or the morasses hardened. It is useless to calculate upon bridges, 
though many there are, constructed neatly out of bamboo poles 
transversely crossed upon joists planted in the river beds, and often- 
times bound together by old telegraph wire, left behind by the Royal 
Engineers after the war. When a heavy flood comes down, away 
goes everything, even the stone culverts constructed south of the Prah 
by practical surveyors. In these floods great fallen trees are even 
forced along until they become tightly wedged or blocked by some 
immovable objects. The height of these floods may be traced months 
afterwards by observing the deposit of water refuse upon the branches 
of trees, and a most unaccountable height it is sometimes. 

Many uprooted trees lie across the path to Amoaful, a clear open 
village selected by the Ashantees for their most determined stand 
wainst our army. ‘The neighbouring villages show a great falling 
of in style and finish, the paths leading to them being overgrown 
ad neglected, rendering passage a matter of labour and difficulty. 

The chief of Amoaful is a fine handsome young man about 
feet 3 inches in height. Jn puris naturalibus he was as fine a 
specimen as one could wish to see, and a sound sportsman in the 
largain, though sadly incommoded by that curse of the country, 
guinea-worm. This is an insect supposed by some people to be 
aquired by contact with impure water, as it is not infrequently found 
in the shoulders, where water carried on the head in bowls has been 
illowed to drip. It is generally to be found, however, established by 
burrowing in the feet and legs, which contract so soon as the painful 
inflammation sets in; the skin then gets tense and shiny, and when 
i abscess-like head is revealed the native doctors make a rough 
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crucial incision with an ordinary ‘chop’ knife, sharpened upon the 
nearest stone, through which one end of the worm is drawn, fastened 
to a stick and wound up till completely extracted. The young chief 
informed me with a grave face that the fetische had sent him the 
worm. On my asking, Why? he replied, ‘I tink fetische no live 
for like me, so he send me guinea-worm to harm. What I can do? 
I no can make palaver with fetische. I “ dash” him chop, but he 
no like, so I must pain.’ 

One cannot help being struck, too, at the sight of so many toeless 
people, suffering from the ravages of jiggers, also burrowing insects, 
which generally insinuate themselves through the thickened epidermis 
at. the sides of the nails or on the sole of the foot. Their presence is 
detected by the feeling as of a thorn; if the part affected is not at 
once pricked and thoroughly squeezed, there follows a deposit of ova, 
which, upon maturity, cause the infected limb to wither and drop off. 

The popular food in Ashanteeland is the plantain, on which they 
can not only subsist but thrive and work hard; native carriers, for 
instance, fed upon them can easily cover from twenty to thirty miles 
a day, carrying loads of fifty pounds weight. It can be baked, boiled, 
stewed, or eaten raw, the skins serving as food for sheep, the leaves 
as thatch, and an essential oil obtained from the stem is not only 


marketable, but valuable to the ladies as a shiny cosmetic for. 


physiognomy and coiffure. The latter is made quite a scientific 
study ; groups of girls may often be seen of an afternoon squatting 
on a village green having their wool trimmed and trained in all the 
fantastic devices of bunch, tuft, knobs and, horns, to each of which 
lead a maze of white partings like the ares of a circle. 

Besides plantains the country produces in various parts bananas, 
paw-paws, limes, oranges, water-melous, grenadillas, maize, sweet 
potatoes, cocoa-nuis, cocoa plant, cola nuts, yams, cassava, beans, 
pepper, okero, ground-nut, palm kernels wine and oil, croton and 
castor oil. When industrious enough the people trade in monkey and 
other skins, sandals, mats, indigo blue, ochre, and cloths made from 
cotton of the country. The latter are manufactured by the men with 
remarkable looms of their own invention ; they are dyed all manner of 
colours, and when completed are excellent specimens of workmanship. 

A day’s march from Amoaful, situate on a rise between two small 
valleys, is the cosy little village of Adwabim, of which my interpreter 
innocently informed me the headman was a woman. 

The little queen, as they called her, was of prepossessing appear- 
ance, and claimed to be a near relative of the royal family, her 
husband being a nonentity. She and her people were in a most rueful 
condition in consequence of raids by the Coomassie chiefs, who were 
said to have robbed, slain, and devastated in the hamlet. ‘ There- 
fore,’ said the chiefess, with tears in her eyes, ‘I want to come for 
English Government. Coomassie people too much spoil me; my 
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young men, they all kill! my old men, they all kill! What I must 
do? I live for vex.’ 

I could only tell her what I had already told many others who 
had appealed to me in distress, that my mission was not a political 


one. 
In her poverty she brought me a fowl and some yams, in return 


for which she received a handsome piece of cloth intended for some 
exalted potentate. My admiration for the brave little woman was 
increased from the fact that she had just personally stopped a hand- 
to-hand fight between two of her men subjects, and had ordered an 
arbitration of the quarrel, at which she invited me to preside. I 
declined. Curiosity, however, tempted me to watch the proceedings, 
which were carried out in the most orderly manner until announce- 
ment of the decision, whereupon ‘the friends of both parties fell to 
eudgelling each other vigorously, in which the arbitrator freely joined. 

Shortly after leaving Adwabim we were met by gold cane-bearers, 
whom the king had despatched from Coomassie with a message of 
welcome, in reply to mine apprising him of the visit. The king’s 
message ran: ‘The Englishman must come one time (at once) in 
charge of guides waiting at Akassie.’ On reaching Akassie the guides 
presented themselves, and we started at 3 p.m. for the great city. 
An hour later the path bifurcated, one fork looking cleared, the other 
uncleared, our steps being directed to the latter by the guides, who, 
in spite of all remonstrances, signified their inability to take the 
direct and open course. Their action was governed by various con~ 
siderations: First, orders from the king; second, the rule never to 
introduce strangers by the direct route; third, the medicine men 
had made fetische along the road I was to travel, evidence of which 
was Visible from time to time in the deposit of certain phylacteries 
calculated to ensure the discomfiture of any evil spirit. 

We were therefore led through a perfect maze, requiring in many 
eases to be cut through, and eventually reached the south-eastern 
corner of the town just as the sun was sinking in all its tropical glory 
through the forest on the far side. For a few moments, whilst news 
of our arrival was travelling to the palace, I had leisure to scan the 
aspect from this point of view, and a most disappointing one it was 
Instead of a great city of streets, containing the palatial residences 
of the great Ashantee nobility, it appeared little more than an ordi- 
nary native town—a conglomeration of insignificant bamboo huts ; 
not one striking object was apparent, except it were a certain dark- 
looking cluster of trees hovered over by a cloud of vultures, that may 
have been routed from their foul mortuary or were airing themselves 
after being satiated with carrion. 

In half an hour messengers returned with the king’s permission 
to move on, guns were fired, drums beat, horns blown, and a number 
of people lined the so-called streets leading to the one where a hut 
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set apart for my use was situated. Chief Bussnmburu, the owner, a 
genial and kind old man, was deputed to be my guardian, and 
received me with all the dignified urbanity characteristic of a true 
Ashantee noble. Though no warm bath or cup of tea awaited me, 
there was the old man’s warm welcome and a refreshing smile upon 
his face as he said, ‘Thank you, thank you’ (How are you?), 
Furthermore, the clay floor was clean stained, a new straw mat lay 
on the threshold, and hanging on the walls were the remains of a 
looking-glass streaked through by some wondering ‘ Alice’ curious to 
know what mystery lay behind the mercury. This, with the addition 
of an illustrated advertisement page of the Field newspaper, and a 
half-used bottle of Pain-killer, constituted the furniture. 

Almost before there was time to change my torn and stained 
accoutrements, intelligence arrived that the king was ready to 
‘receive.’ It was then dark, but torches had been provided, and, 
preceded by a file of the guard, we started for the royal trysting- 
place, with Bussumburu as chief of the staff. 

On emerging from the so-called street into an open plot a blaze 
of torchlight was revealed upon an eminence hard by the centre of 
the town, to which we were guided with slow and cautious steps, in 
order to avoid stumbling into the ruts and ravines—ravages of rain— 
grown to an alarming extent since the senators of Coomassie have 
neglected their city and centred all their energies in civil strife. 

Upon the illumined eminence, under a canopy of huge umbrellas, 
begirt by his retainers, sat His Majesty Quacoe Duah, a fledgling 
king, who but a few days before had been invested with the sceptre? 
of Ashantee, vice his deposed uncle, Osai Mensah. His hands were 
loaded with rings, his feet cased in gold-decked sandals, and a rich 
green and gold-spangled toga enveloped his body. Of medium 
height, well built, with a large head, open forehead, close beard, and 
placid, meaningless countenance, he bore an almost striking resem- 
blance in face to the present Tewfik Pasha, quasi-Khedive of Egypt. 
Around him in tiers sat his nobles and chiefs, each invested in his 
own state, and a vast concourse of people whom curiosity had be- 
guiled to come and see the White Man. Preceded by Bussumburu, 
I walked around the amphitheatre, shaking hands with the king and 
others whom he indicated, and was greeted throughout by the same 
simple expression, ‘Thank you.’ This ended the reception. We 
then retired to an apposite eminence at some distance, and there 
awaited the return visit, in conformity with Ashantee etiquette. In 
the course of some minutes a dozen elephant-horns heralded forth 
that the royal party were in motion, just as the moon dallied upwards 
in silver streaks through the trees, whose lower leafless branches 
stood out in bold relief like demons with outstretched arms. Amidst 
all the revelry of all their barbarous music, the waving of torches 
and umbrellas (a curious custom), came the king in full pageant, 


2 The emblem of kingship in Ashantee is the Golden Stovl. 
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preceded by his courtiers, and followed only by Owusu Kokor--the 
Bismarck of Ashantee—a fine, intelligent-looking man, full of char- 
acteristic feature, the whole company of magnates, from prime 
minister to chief executioner and king’s eunuch, shaking my hand 
until it was well nigh paralysed. 

The same night, at 11 p.m., when I had scarce lain down to rest, 
tired and feverish, the king was suddenly announced, and, with a 
portion of his retinue, including a slave child of ex-King Koffee 
Kalkalli, crowded the little room almost to suffocation. He had 
come on a private visit, to ask what ‘palaver’ had brought me to 
Ashantee, without escort or ostentation. In a few simple words I 
informed him that my mission was actuated purely by a desire to see 
the Ashantee people and their country, and was in no way whatever 
connected with Government. The only question his majesty put was, 
‘When is Captain Barrow coming to settle our palaver ?’ 

Early next morning the horns sounded the assembly, and a 
summons arrived for me to attend the council. On arriving at the 
council courtyard, a large umbrella was sent for my benefit, and after 
the usual formalities I was called upon to make an explanatory 
‘palaver’ to the king, chiefs, and people assembled. My standing 
up to do so was the signal for loud applause, subdued eventually by 
officers of the court loudly shouting ‘T’jéa,’ resembling in English 
the sound of ‘Cha-ir.’ When silence was restored I reiterated the 
statement made overnight to the king, which my interpreter ad- 
dressed to the royal interpreter, and he again to his majesty and the 
people. A bevy of chiefs, who sat next the king’s interpreter, 
expressed their approval of his rendering by the word ‘ Yeouw,’ 
meaning ‘ Yes,’ continually repeated. Such was the procedure. They 
then said, ‘ How is this? no white man comes here except for Queen’s 
palaver.’ On being pressed for some proof of my words, I could only 
think of one thing, viz., the production of my collections, ornithologi- 
cal, entomological, and botanical ; so round they went, from hand to 
hand, plants and ferns, butterflies, beetles, and birds. They certainly 
caused much diversion, but did not clear me, for I was marched back 
to my quarters, and there maintained in captivity for five days— 
though it mattered little, for I was down with fever the whole time 
and callous to everything. 

Meanwhile died the sister of Osoo Ansah, a Prince of the blood, 
now under pension at Cape Coast. After the usual protracted cere- 
monies of dancing, gun firing, rum drinking, and mourning, she was 
laid to her rest within the precincts of the palace. 

On the sixth day the king and his mother, 7.¢c., the queen (in 
Ashantee the royal descent runs in the female line), called to see me, 
bringing presents, together with an announcement of the royal 
pleasure that I was free again to roam—a generous offer that was 
generously accepted. After six days’ additional residence with the 
freedom of the city, I started homewards, visiting en route the Kings 
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of Kokufu and Becquoi, who were good enough to institute special 
carnivals. 

Being but an amateur in natural history, I can offer no pro- 
fessional opinions upon the characteristics of the country in that 
respect. The Lepidoptera are, however, a distinguishing feature ; 
crowds of brilliant butterflies jostled each other for supremacy every- 
where, in many instances tilting against me and flying straight into 
my bright green net, settling there as if pleased with the novelty, 
Prominent in the insect world are Orthoptera, especially Mantide 
and Hymenoptera; but Coleoptera are, as far as I could judge, but 
feebly represented. But few wild animals are to be seen or heard, 
except at night, and then only small ones: jackals, leopards, antelopes, 
wild pigs, wild cats, foxes, armadilloes, monkeys, and a small animal 
(name unknown) that makes night hideous with its screechings, are 
numerous. A specimen of the Perodictitus potto, presented by me 
to the Zoological Society, was pronounced a rare animal (now dead), 
The birds of this region are considerably inferior, both in plumage 
and number, to those generally found in the tropics. 

Coomassie of to-day needs little description: a large, ill-built, 
ill-regulated town, overgrown with weeds and grass. A dejected, 
demoralised people, scattered amongst a mass of almost tenantless 
houses, the homes once of a large population, now sadly reduced by 
war, the knife, and desertion. A perpetual terror pervades the popu- 
lation, a terror in marked contrast to the calm of their brethren in 
the Protectorate, who, untaught, untaxed, and protected, wallow 
through life in peaceful contentment. 

The government, if such it is, may be described as imperium in 
imperio. What was formerly the great Ashantee monarchy is now a 
host of tributary states, united in one common bond to resist: oppres- 
sion and cast off the yoke that the king and chiefs of Coomassie are 
vainly trying to reimpose. Yet, though so bonded, and bound by 
ties of similar kindred, there is a vein of tribal animosity pervading 
their whole system—king against king, and chief against chief. 
Bloodshed and retaliation, strife and misery, are hidden from the 
world in that deep dark forest, which, for all we know, owns not a 
worthy deed nor a noble action. Its denizens are alike indifferent to 
death and glory; a wife is valued at six shillings, which her mother 
receives as the price of her wedding to slavery. 

Bantama, the royal mausoleum and executioner’s retreat, stands in 
the distance, reeking of murders—sacrifices to the gods, fiends, and 
policy. Nearer at hand, in their very midst, but hidden from public 
gaze, is a hideous noisome den, which receives what is left of Ban- 
tama’s victims. But each day leads to a brighter future; each germ 
of civilisation infused into the country must bear its good fruit, and 
tend to propagate the sentiment that human life is sacred. 


GopFrEyY Y. LAGDEN. 
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| in keep themselves unspotted from charity or pauperism. There is not 
low enough in this hope to call out efforts of sacrifice, and a steady look 
into such an earthly paradise discloses that the life of the thrifty is a 
in sad life, limited both by the pressure of continuous toil and by the 
ra fear lest this pressure should cease and starvation ensue. 
2S The poor need more than food: they need the knowledge, the 
re character, the happiness which is the gift of God to this age. The 
by age has received His best gifts, but their blessings have fallen mostly 
ig to the side of the rich. 
rf, It is a moment of Peace. To-day there are no battles, but the 
le returns of the dead and wounded from accidents with machinery and 
a from diseases connected with trade show that there are countless 
0 homes in which there must still be daily uncertainty about the 


father’s return, and many who are made orphans and widows for their 
country’s good. 

It isan age of Knowledge. But if returns were made either of the 
increased health due to the skill of doctors and sanitarians, or of the 
pleasures due to the greater knowledge of the thoughts and acts of 
other men in other times and countries, it would be shown that neither 
length of days nor pleasure falls to the lot of the poor. Few are the 
poor families where the mother will not say, ‘I have buried many of 
mine.’ Few are the homes where the talk has any subject beyond 
the day’s doings and the morrow’s fears. 
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It is an age of Travel, but the mass of the poor know little 
beyond the radius of their own homes. It is no unusual thing to 
find people within ten miles of a famous sight which they have 
never seen, and it is the usual thing to find complete ignorance of 
other modes of life, a thorough contempt for the foreigner and all his 
ways. The improved means of communication, which is the boast of 
the age, and which has done so much to widen thought, tends to the 
enjoyment of the rich more than of the poor. 

It is an age of the Higher Life. Higher conceptions of virtue, a 
higher ideal of what is possible for man, is the best gift to our day, 
but it is received only by those who have time and power to study, 
‘They who want the necessaries of life want also a virtuous and an 
equal mind,’ says the Chinese sage, and so the poor, being without 
those things necessary to the growth of mind and feeling, lose also 
Salvation, the possession of a life at one with the Good and the True, 

Thus it is that the poor miss the best things, and those who have 
cared for them are not content with the hope offered by ‘scientific 
charity.’ They see that the best things might be common, and they 
cannot stand aside and do nothing. ‘ The cruellest man living,’ it has 
been said, ‘ could not sit at his feast unless he sat blindfold,’ and those 
who see must do something. They may be weary of revolutionary 
schemes, which turn the world upside down to produce after anarchy 
another unequal division; they may be weary, too, of philanthropic 
schemes which touch but the edge of the question. They may hear 
of dynamite, and they may watch the failure of an Education Act, as 
the prophets watched the failure of teachers without knowledge. 
They may criticise all that Philanthropists and Governments do, but 
still they themselves would do something. No theory of progress, no 
proof that many individuals among the poor have become rich, will 
satisfy them ; they simply face the fact that in the richest country of 
the world the great mass of their countrymen live without the know- 
ledge, the character, and the fulness of life which is the best gift to 
this age, and that some thousands either beg for their daily bread or 
live in anxious misery about a wretched existence. What can they 
do which revolutions, which missions, and which money have not 
done ? 

It is in answer to this question I make the suggestion of this 
paper. I make it especially as a development of the idea which 
underlies a College Mission. These Missions, if I understand them 
rightly, are generally inaugurated by a visit to a college from some 
well-known clergyman working in the East End of London or in 
some such working-class quarter. He speaks to the undergraduates 
of the condition of the poor, and he rouses their sympathy. A 
committee is appointed, subscriptions are promised, and after 
some negotiations a young clergyman, a former member of the 
school or college, is appointed as a Mission curate of a district. 
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He at once sets in motion the usual parochial machinery of district 
visiting, mothers’ meetings, clubs, &c. He invites the assistance of 
those of his old mates who will help; at regular intervals he makes 
areport of his progress, and if all goes well he is at last able to tell 
how the district has become a parish. 

The Mission, good as its influence may be, is not, it seems to me, 
an adequate expression of the idea which moved the promoters. The 
hope in the College was that all should join in good work, and the 
Mission is necessarily a Churchman’s effort. The desire was, that as 
University men they should themselves bear the burdens of the poor 
—and the Mission requires of them little more than an annual guinea 
subscription. The grand idea which moved the college, the idea 
which, like a new creative spirit, is brooding over the face of Society, 
and is making men conscious of their brotherhood, finds no adequate 
expression in the district church machinery with which, in East 
London, [am familiar. There is little in that machinery which helps 
the people to conceive of religion apart from sectarianism, of a 
Church which is ‘ the nation bent on righteousness.’ There is little, 
too, in the ordinary parochial mechanism which will carry to the 
homes of the poor a share of the best gifts now enjoyed in the 
University. 

Imagine a man’s visit to the Mission District of his college. He 
has thought of the needs of the poor, and of the way in which those 
needs might be met. He has formed in his mind a picture of a 
district where loving supervision has made impossible the wretched- 
ness of ‘horrible London;’ he expects to find well-ordered houses, 
people interested in the thoughts of the day, gathering round their 
pastor to learn of men and of God. He finds instead an Ireland in 
England, people paying 3s. or 4s. a week for rooms smaller than 
Irish cabins, without the pure air of the Irish hillside, and with vice 
which adds depth to squalor. He finds a population dwarfed in 
stature, smugly content with their own existence, ignorant of their 
high vocation to be partners of the highest, and even the children 
are not joyful. He measures the force which the Mission curate is 
bringing to bear against all this evil. He finds a church which is 
used only for a few hours in the week, and which is supported at a 
cost of 1501. a year. He finds the clergyman absorbed in holding 
together his congregation by means of meetings and treats, and 
almost broken down by the strain put upon him to keep his parochia} 
organisation going. The clergyman is alone, and his church work 
dissipates his power and attracts little outside help. What can he 
do to improve the dwellings and widen the lives of 4,000 persons ? 
What can he do to spread knowledge and culture? What can he do 
to teach the religion which is more than church-going? What 
wonder if, when he is asked what help he needs, he answers, ‘ Money 
for my Church,’ ‘ Teachers for my Sunday school,’ ‘ Managers for my 
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clothing club.’ What wonder, too, if the visitor, seeing such things 
and hearing such demands, goes away somewhat discontented, some- 
what inclined to give up faith in the Mission, and, what is worse, 
ready to believe that there is no way by which the best can be given 
to the poor. It is to members of the Universities anxious to unite 
in a common purpose of bettering the lives of the people, that I 
make the suggestion that University Settlements will better express 
their idea. College Missions have done some of the work on which 
they have been sent, but in their very nature their field is limited. 
It is in no opposition to these missions, but rather with a view to 
more fully cover their idea, that I propose the new scheme. The 
details of the plan may be shortly stated. 

The place of settlement must of course first be fixed. It will be 
in some such poor quarter as that of East London, where a house 
can be taken in which there shall be both habitable chambers and 
large reception rooms. A man must be chosen to be the chief of the 
Settlement ; he must receive a salary which, like that of the Mission 
curate, will be guaranteed by the college, and he must make his 
home in the house. He must have taken a good degree, be qualified 
to teach, and be endowed with the enthusiasm of humanity. Such 
men are not hard to find; men who under a wiser Church govern- 
ment would be clergymen, and serve the people as the nation’s 
ministers; but who, under a Church government which in an age of 
reform has remained unreformed, are kept outside, and fret in other 
service. One of these, qualified by training to teach, qualified by 
character to organise and command, qualified by disposition to make 
friends with all sorts of men, would gladly accept a position in which 
he could both earn a livelihood and fulfil his calling. He would 
be the centre of the University Settlement. Men fresh from college 
or old University men would come to occupy the chambers. Lec- 
turers in connection with the University Extension Society would be 
his fellow-lecturers in the reception rooms. As the head of such a 
Settlement he would be welcomed by all such classes in his new 
neighbourhood. 

The old Universities exercise a strange charm, and the Oxford or 
Cambridge man is still held to possess some peculiar knowledge; 
the fact that three of the most democratic boroughs are represented 
by University professors has its explanation. ‘He speaks beautiful 
German, but of course those University gentlemen ought to,’ was a 
man’s reflection to me after a talk with a Cambridge professor. 
Those, too, who may be supposed to know what draws in an adver- 
tising poster, are always glad to print after the name of a speaker 
his degree and college. Thus it would be that the head of the 
Settlement would find himself as closely related to his new surround- 
ings as to his old. The same reputation, which would draw to him 
fellow-scholars or old pupils, would put him in a position to discover 
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the work and thought going on around him. He would become 
familiar with the teachers in the elementary and middle-class schools, 
he would measure the work done by clergy and missionaries, he would 
be in touch with the details of local politics; and more than all, he 
would come into sympathy with the hope, the unnamed hope, which 
is moving in the masses. 

The Settlement would be common ground for all classes. In the 
lecture room the knowledge gathered at the highest sources would, 
night after night, be freely given. In the conversation rooms the 
students would exchange ideas and form friendships. At the weekly 
receptions of all sorts and conditions of men the settlers would 
mingle freely in the crowd. 

The internal arrangements would be simple enough. The Head 
would undertake the domestic details and fix the price which settlers 
would pay for board and lodging. He would admit new members 
and judge if the intentions of those who offered were honest. Some 
would come for their vacations ; others occupied during the daytime 
would come to live there. University men, barristers, Government 
clerks, curates, medical students, or business men, each would have 
opportunity both for solitary and for associated life, and the expense 
would be various to suit their various means. The one uniting 
bond would be the common purpose, ‘not without action to die 
fruitless,’ but to do something to improve the condition of the people. 
It would be the duty of the Head to keep alive among his fellows 
the freshness of their purpose, ‘ to recall the stragglers, refresh the 
outworn, praise and reinspire the brave.’ He would have, there- 
fore, to judge of the powers of each to fill places to which he could 
introduce them. To some he would recommend official positions, to 
some teaching, to some the organisation of relief, to some the visiting 
of the sick, and thus infuse new life into existing churches, chapels, 
and institutions. Others he would introduce as members of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, Friendly Societies, or Political Clubs. He would so 
arrange that all should occupy positions in which they would become 
friends of his neighbours, and discover, perhaps as none have yet dis- 
covered, how to meet their needs. 

To such an institution it is easy to see how development might 
be immeasurable. A born leader of men surrounded by a group of 
intelligent and earnest friends, pledged not ‘to go round in an eddy of 
purposeless dust,’ and placed face to face with the misery and apathy 
they know to be wrong, would of necessity discover means beyond 
our present vision, They would bind themselves by sympathy and 
service to the lives of the people; they would bring the light and 
strength of intelligence to bear on their government, and they would 
give a voice both to their needs and their wrongs. It is easy to 
imagine what such settlers in a great town might do, but it will be 
more to the point to consider how they may express the idea which 
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underlies the College Mission, the interest of centres of education in 
the centres of industry, and the will of University men to improve 
the condition of the people. 

If it be that the Missionary’s account of his Mission district fails 
at last to rouse the interest of his hearers, and if his work seems to 
be absorbed in the effort to keep going his parochial machinery, 
amid a host of like machines, the same cannot be the fate of the 
Settlement. 

Some of the settlers will settle themselves for longer periods, and 
those who are occupied during the daytime will find it as possible to 
live among the poor as among the rich ; but there must also be room 
for those who can spend only a few weeks or months in the Settle- 
ment, so that men may come, as some already have come, to spend 
part of a vacation in serving the people. This interchange of life 
between the University and the Settlement will keep up between the 
two a living tie. Each term will bring, not a set speech about the 
work of the Mission, but the many chats on the wonders of human 
life. The condition of the English people will come to be a fact 
more familiar than that of the Grecian or Roman, and the history 
of the College Settlement will be better known than that of the boat 
or the eleven. Thoughts, too, and feelings now too often spent in 
vain talks at debating societies, will go up to refresh those who 
are spent by labour, or find an outlet in action. There is no fear 
that the College Settlement will fail to rouse interest. Its life will 
be the life of the College. As long as both draw their strength from 
the common source, from the same body of members, the sympathy 
of the College will be with the people. Nor is there any fear lest 
the work of the settlers become stereotyped, as is often the case with 

the work of Missions and Societies. Each year, each term, would 
alter the constitution of the Settlement as other settlers brought in 
other characters and the results of other knowledge, or as their 
ideas became modified by common work with the various religious 
and secular organisations of the neighbourhood. The danger, indeed, 
would not be from uniformity of method or narrowness of aim ; rather 
would it be the endeavour of the Head to limit the diversity which many 
minds would introduce, and restrain a liberality willing to see good in 
every form of earnestness. The variety of work which would embrace 
the most varied effort, and enlist its members in every movement 
for the common good, would keep about the Settlement the beauty of 
a perpetual promise. 

If we go further and ask how this plan reaches deeper than others 
which have gone before, the question is not so easily answered, 
because it is impossible to prophesy that a University Settlement will 
make the poor rich or give them the necessaries of true life. Inas- 
much, though, as poverty—poverty in its large sense including 
poverty of the knowledge of God and man—is largely due to the 
division of classes, a University Settlement does provide a remedy 
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which goes deeper than that provided by popular philanthropy. The 
poor man of modern days has to live in a quarter of the town where 
he cannot even try to live with those superior to himself. Around 
him are thousands educated as he has been educated, with taste and 
with knowledge on a level with his own. The demand for low things 
has created a supply of low satisfactions. Thus it is that the amuse- 
ments are unrecreative, the lectures uninstructive, and the religion 
uninspiring. It is not possible for the inhabitant of the poor quarter 
to come into casual intercourse with the higher manners of life 
and thought except at a cost which would constitute a large per- 
centage of his income. 

I am afraid that it is long before we can expect the rich and poor 
again to live as neighbours: for good or evil they have been divided, 
and other means must, for the present, be found for making common 
the property of knowledge. One such means is the University Settle- 
ment. Men who have the knowledge may become friends of the 
poor; they may share that knowledge and its fruit as, day by day, 
they meet in their common rooms for talk or for instruction, for 
music or for play. The settlers may join in all that is done by other 
societies, but they, as members of no other society, may share all 
their best with the poor, and in the highest sense make their 
property common. They may be the best charity agents, for they 
will have an experience out of the reach of others, which they will 
have accumulated through their different agencies. Members of 
various secular and religious organisations, they may be able to 
compare notes after the day’s work, and offer evidence as to how the 
poor live which, in days to come, will be invaluable. They may be 
the best educators, for bringing, ever-fresh stores of thought, they will 
see the weak spots in a routine which daily tires a child because it 
does so little to teach him, and they will have an opinion on national 
education better worth considering than the grumbles of those wearied 
with most things, or the congratulations of officials who judge by exami- 
nations. They may be the best Church reformers, for they will make 
more and more manifest how it is not institutions but righteousness 
which exalts a nation ; how, one after another, all reforms fail because 
men lie and love self; and how, therefore, the first of all reforms is 
the reform of the Church, whose mission for the nation is that it create 
righteousness. 

There is, then, for the settler of a University Settlement an ideal 
worthy of his sacrifice. He looks not to a Church buttressed by 
party spirit, nor to a community founded on self-helped respectability. 
He looks rather to a community where the best is most common, 
where there is no more hunger and misery, because there is no more 
ignorance and sin—a community in which the poor have all that 
gives value to wealth, in which beauty, knowledge, and righteousness 


are nationalised. 
SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
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‘CRAMMING’ IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Tue justly called * Revised Code’ of the Committee of Council on 
Education, which has never, from its birth in 1862, ceased from 
annual revision, seems at length to have thrown out, by the mere 
force of nature, a symptom of a simpler method, which has lain 
hidden under the mass of mistaken experiments. Let us see if it 
may be capable of further development. 

As Vice-President in 1859 I collected together, and arranged in 
order, all the Minutes of Council by which the Office had made 
its first attempts to meet the new desire of the country to aid 
with public money the voluntary efforts of societies to educate the 
poorer and neglected classes. Lord Sherbrooke, then Mr. Robert 
Lowe, succeeded to the office, and in 1862 introduced the ‘ Revised 
Code,’ which was a body of regulations on a new principle, namely, 
the payment of aid to national schools by a series of little grants 
on results of the instruction of each individual child, ascertained by 
annual examinations of inspectors. The original system had been 
chiefly by an augmentation of the salaries of teachers given by 
voluntary societies. 

The general principle of the public aid was admitted to remain 
unaltered by Mr. Lowe in his speech introducing his revision of the 
mode. He stated, February 13, 1862, the object te be 


to promote education among the labouring poor by means of giving public assist- 
ance to voluntary efforts in schools connected with some recognised religious de- 
nominations, in which, besides seeular instruction, the Scriptures are read daily from 
the Authorised Version. 


He added :—‘ The religious element underlies the whole system of 
Privy Council education.’ 

I do not quote this language here by way of raising any question 
as to the subsequent departure from this principle both as to the 
class of children dealt with, and the religious instruction required ; 
but only that, in discussing the new mode of payment for education 
by numerous little instalments on individual results of secular in- 
struction, it may be borne in mind that this novelty has grown up 
with a departure from the original principle. 


Mr. Lowe gave as the reason for his change in the mode of pay- 
ment, that 
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he found a system tentative, provisional, and preliminary, and he desired to make 
jt definite and final—a system in which the education of this country could 
ultimately repose and find peace after so many stormy epochs. He thought ‘the 
only possible condition under which, without a reckless expenditure of public 
money, teachers of an inferior class could be employed in the national schools 
would be on the understanding that there should be some collateral and indepen- 
dent proof that such teachers do their duty ; and that could only be in a system of 


individual examination." 
The chief faults he found with the old system, besides this want of 
check against reckless expenditure, were the partiality of its action, 
giving most to the wealthiest places; and its complexity, owing to 
the number of persons it had to deal with, making the correspondence 
and payments exceedingly complicated, especially as carried on with 
charitable volunteers. Such a system, he thought, was destructive 
of the proper control of the House of Commons. I need scarcely stop 
to ask whether the ‘ payment on results’ was likely, or in practice 
has been found, to remedy any one of these faults of expensiveness, 
partiality, or complexity. The remedy has on all points been far 
worse than the disease. But Mr. Lowe comprehensively condemned 
the old mode of payment as having failed to obtain good education, and 
he came to the conclusion that the kind of inspection incidental to it 
‘was not calculated to test in acrucial manner the merits of a school.’ 
He laid down as a general proposition ‘ that inspection, as apposed to 
examination, is not, and never can be, a test of the efficiency of a 
system of national education.’ He found the Reports full of such 
phrases as ‘the average proficiency of the children ’—nothing relating 
to a particular child—-‘the moral atmosphere,’ ‘the tone,’ the 
‘mental condition, not of the children, but, as an abstract idea, of 
the school. The inspection, he thought, failed to ascertain the 
actual results of the teaching on each individual child; ‘it vainly 
supposed that the mechanical results must follow religious and moral 
training, on which supposition Diogenes might have saved himself 
his lantern in search of an honest man.’ He concluded that till a 
closer examination was introduced into our schools good elementary 
teaching would never be given to half the children who attended 
them. But what we have now to consider, by the light of a quarter 
of a century of experience, is whether the system of paying for edu- 
cation by individual results of examination has led to all the children 
being equally well taught, or has not rather led to the reverse; also, 
whether the two systems of payment are fairly compared as in con- 
trast between processes of vague inspection and crucial examination 
—examination being also incidental to the former process, and the 
latter being vitally deficient if not accompanied with general in- 
spection. 

Mr. Lowe endorsed an opinion of oue of his Inspectors, Mr. 
Watkins, that too many results of instruction could not be expected 


? Hansard, vol. clxy. pp. 196-9. 
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in the early and short training of such young children. He already 
began to think the system was overshooting its mark, and there. 
fore missing it; and, so far from wishing to keep workmen’s children 
away from work in order to get fragments of knowledge by heart, he 
agreed with the Commissioners :— 

Independence is of more importance than school education; if the wages of the 
child’s labour are necessary to keep the parents from the poor-rates or to relieve the 
pressure of severe and bitter poverty, it is far better that their child should go to 
work at the earliest age after its first training at which it can bear the physical 
exertion than that it should remain at school. 


Bishop Wilberforce altogether controverted the assumptions on 
which the ‘ Revised Code’ was based. He thought the test of edu- 
cation by sole examination and production of apparent results of 
individual instruction utterly fallacious, and likely to lead to a mis- 
chievous system of cramming. He considered that the very high 
stamp of men whom we had appointed to inspect our schools 
indicated an intention of a higher kind of test than by mere ex- 
amination of mechanical results—‘ a gauge of the moral, intellectual, 
and religious training of the school.’? He said :— 

The result of such an examination honestly and truly reported, could only be 
gathered from innumerable little incidents which the practised eye of the in- 
spector easily deciphered —the look of the children, the brightness of their counte- 
nances, the cleanliness of face and hands, the tidiness, the mutual bearing of child 
to child and of the children to the pupil-teachers and masters—all these, besides, 
and coupled with, the examination of school learning, enabled a highly educated 
and intelligent inspector to say whether the school deserved the Government support 
and recognition. Under the process of the Revised Code the examination would be 
only how far each child is up to the officially prescribed mark in the most mechanical 
part of its training, and each child would get an infinitesimal portion of the 
inspector's time, and the least benefit of his large judgment. 


But, whatever the faults of the original system of public aid to 
national schools, and whatever the merits of the revised system, we 
have assuredly much practical experience of the faults of the latter. 

By announcing as our scheme of national education a public sub- 
vention to primary schools of so many shillings apiece on specified 
samples of individual instruction, we omit from our entire estimate 
of education all its principal objects—discipline, moral influence, 
formation of character, even improvement of intellectual faculties ; 
requiring, only, the production, by hook or by crook, on an advertised 
exhibition-day, of some apparent fruits of study. 

The payment of teachers for show results, no matter the process 
or incidental culture, might be paralleled by the payment of gardeners 
for planting, in or out of season, a shrubbery of evergreens for show 
on a special occasion, no matter its dying off immediately after, or 
for hanging artificial fruit on barren trees for a gala display. 

The minute specification of results to which payment is to be 


? Hansard, vol. clxv. pp. 995, 996." 
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attached, guarded by innumerable securities against trickery and im- 
posture, has ended in involving teacher and taught in a Government 
labyrinth of syllabus, the puzzling effect of which is, perhaps, its 
highest exercise of intellect. As for the teachers, they must be 
absorbed in perpetual anxiety by the consequent precariousness of 
their income. What is worse, their attention must be naturally con- 
centrated on securing the highest prizes; and children who in any 
way cease to be the means of winning them attract the less attention 
—the phrase is, ‘are no good to them.’ The teacher’s interest in 
his work, and command of any special talent he may naturally 
possess for it, is narrowed within the Government groove of minute 
specification. 

The very text-books in use are advertised as composed ‘ to meet 
the Code.’ Hic meret wra liber Sosiis. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in a report made after five years’ experience, 
went so far as to say, ‘A decline of intellectual life is distinctly due 
to the mechanical work of examination which the Revised Code 
has introduced.’ 

The unlimited strain for results of the least valuable kind has 
actually led to the nervous prostration of the teachers themselves, of 
which we have heard many complaints lately. This forms a pro- 
minent feature of lamentation in the Boston Reports of ldst year, 
though in the primary schools of the United States there is no such 
high pressure for show as in ours.* 

Mr. Lowe complained of ‘ partiality’ in the action of the old 
system of Government grants—a fault obviously attaching much 
more to his substitute of payment on results. The larger the school 
the easier the production of such results, and the grants made upon 
them must disproportionately enrich the urban and wealthier districts 
least needing any aid at all. It is, moreover, as absurd to expect 
the same results of teaching to be got from children of town artisans 
and of country labourers as it is to take the same figures to indicate 
the electoral franchise likely to be made independent use of in 
town and country; or to assert that equality of right demands an 
identity of institutions in countries of widely different stages of 
civilisation and of opposite appreciation of law. 

Another evil tendency of payment for education on results of 
teachings is to exaggerate, in mere vanity and ostentation, the 
definition of the results intended, both in terms and in the prescribed 
undertaking. Popularly elected school boards are always urging the 
Government to magnify their office. Not an annual revision of the 
Code takes place but the Council Office is pressed to add some new 
subject to their catalogue. I once heard a Lord President admitting 
to a deputation so pressing him, that there were many subjects under 


% Education Reports, 1867. 
* See an admirable article in the January number of the London Quarterly Review. 
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heaven worth studying, but deprecating the addition of all of them to 
the official programme for elementary schools. A fresh ‘specific subject’ 
is regarded, says Mr. Alderson, by the teachers as ‘a possible streamlet 
from the Parliamentary milch cow towards which they are guided by 
an intelligent forecast of its grant-yielding.capacity.’ But it is more 
from the ambition of managers than the hunger of teachers that the 
Code gets developed in grandeur. Members of Public Boards become 
lavish of expenditure which they had grudged from their private 
pockets ; and they gain popularity by great professions in the people’s 
name, neither the nature nor the cost of which they know much 
about, nor whether the results can be anything but a show; though 
the expenditure is the same, be the subjects really taught or not. 
Not.a few of the declaimers in the House of Commons for advanced 
elementary education are the same men as shout the louder applause 
of any Latin or Greek quotation in debate, the less their glimmer of 
its meaning. The American Education Reports are full of complaints 
of a like declamation from ‘ doctrinaire politicians.’ They lament 
the. ‘ambitious and impracticable programme of study,’ and plead 
that.‘ knowledge even is a useless thing ae an end.’ ® 
The programme of subjects for grants in the ‘Code’ is as grand 

in its terms as misleading in its proposed treatment of them. 

Inceptis gravibus plerumque et magna professis 

Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 

Assuitur pannus, 


For examples of grand terms, ‘ God save the Queen’ is called English 
literature; quadratic equations, mathematics; cooking a mutton 
chop, domestic economy. 

On the other hand, what might well be popularly taught in the 
early practice of the art of reading is attempted more showily as 
incipient scientific study, which is in very rare instances followed up, 
and the nomenclature of which is an unintelligible jargon com- 
mitted to temporary memory, wasting the little and precious time 
due to elementary instruction. For instance, grammar is attempted 
in the way of scientific analysis of sentences. Botany has no such 
‘ Field-book’ as is used in the Boston primary schools, but is pre- 
sented to boys going to work at thirteen as a study of vegetable 
anatomy and physiology, applied to the classification of plants as 
monocotyleda, dicotyleda, &c. It was lately officially asserted that 
there was no difference between primary and secondary instruction 
except in the ages of the pupils; and, considering that the highest 
age at our national schools is fourteen, and very few can remain away 
from work beyond thirteen, the Office could hardly have better ex- 
posed its error. More wise is the language of the Massachusetts 
Report :— 


5 Massachusetts Board, 43rd Annual Report, 1880; and Boston School Document, 
No, 30, 1879, 
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The relation elementary holds to secondary education is the one preparing the 
mind for the other. A knowledge of plants prepares the mind for the science of 
botany ; a general knowledge of language, for the study of grammar; familiarity 
with the facts of any science, for the scientific study, 


It is this indiscriminate and ambitious advertisement of national 
education by a priced catalogue of show articles that bas caused the 
public provision to be laid hold of by a higher class than that 
intended to be provided for, and the deprivation of the latter class 
of their due. 

This is the way in which elementary education is being attempted 
to be stretched over secondary, to the grievous injury of both; the 
first being neglected, and the second offered as a cheap makeshift to 
the middle and most important class of the nation’s children, who 
could, and would, otherwise get much sounder education. The very 
pseudonym is sneaking into use of ‘higher elementary’ schools, and 
tradesmen are getting their children a so-called middle-class educa- 
tion at the aristocratic-eleemosynary price of ninepence a week. At 
the same time, many of the children intended to be educated by 
public aid may be seen, in spite of compulsory-attendance enact- 
ments, turning as wheels at railway stations for a copper from the 
passengers, or screaming halfpenny papers about the streets. The 
middle-class say they have a right to use what they pay for; not seeing 
that what they pay rates for is elementary education, such as they 
may take, if they like, in company with those too poor to get it for 
themselves ; but that the secondary education which they hope to make 
it serve their children for must be a very imperfect secondary educa- 
tion, not at all what they are paying rates for, nor what their 
children properly want. Independent middle-class schools alone can 
give them in this country what their children really need beyond ele- 
mentary education. It is remarkable that in the last Boston Reports 
the same tendency to lean on substitutes for self-help is thus noted : 
‘The State supplying text-books to parents who plead poverty has 
revealed an unexpected condition of poverty. We are, in fact, being 
led into vainly giving advanced education to numbers who ought not 
to be in these schools at all.’ 

The last mischief I will note among the vices of our annual 
catalogue of grants on results is the perpetual and intricate changes 
it entails. Every new Minister, of course, adds a mark or two of 
his own spécialité. Every year has its crop of higher advertise- 
ment. Vain, indeed, was Mr. Lowe’s hope of arriving at finality 
by his ‘ Revised Code.’ Finality has been the special reeommendation 


of every annual revision since. The last revision was expressly devoted 

to the extinction of all possible alteration. So grave was the announce<~ 

ment that a year of grace was allowed to prepare men’s minds for 

the acceptance of such an ultimatum. The year of grace, however, 

was spent in making some of the most important changes yet 
T2 
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introduced, and one of them an apparently unconscious admission of 
the true principle which, properly applied, would supersede all the 
rest, namely, the ‘ merit grant.’ 

Let us consider how this ‘ merit test’ might be made comprehen- 
sive and complete. We may be fairly asked what better regulation 
of public aid to elementary national schools we propose to substitute 
for payment on results, by which we might avoid the mischief of 
the present system, while securing efficiency of work and a proper 
standard of instruction. 

We might take a hint from our American cousins. Their educa- 
tional system is always held up to us asa model; and the principle 
on which they provide education for the sovereign people is naturally 
a high one, stated by the Boston Board to be that ‘general intelli- 
gence is necessary to the existence of a free State.’ Our comparison, 
however, will be fairly made as between the provisions here and there 
intended for elementary schools. The education which the Americans 
legally require to be provided for by public funds is, after all, of a 
minimum standard, such as we should call primary. Such is their 
demand for hands as soon as available for work, that many of their 
schools are not kept open all the year round. As is observed in 
the London Quarterly above referred to, ‘a very plain education is 
quite sufficient in America to open the way to more than competency.’ 
The higher ‘education of the States in all departments is not in 
tax-supported schools.’ High schools are rare; only one exists in 
Philadelphia, with a million inhabitants, and the best correspond with 
our town middle-class schools. 

A general tax is levied on all property in every State to provide 
a ‘*school-fund’—and, quoting from the Massachusetts General 


Statutes, chap. 36 :— 


One half of the annual income of the State school-fund is to be distributed to 
all the cities and towns of the commonwealth for the support of public schools, 
without a specific appropriation. Each city and town complying with all the laws 
in force relating to the same shall annually receive a share in proportion to its 
valuation of real and personal estate, in inverse ratio to the amount of its valuation ; 
and the income so received shall be appropriated by the school committees, All 
money appropriated for other educational purposes shall be paid from the other 


half of the State school-fund. 


Any deficiency on the local account is made up by the city or 
town from its own revenue, on a capitation rate for all children in 
the school district between the ages of 5 and 15. Any surplus income 
is put to the account for the ensuing year. 

A general programme of subjects of instruction is laid down by 
the school committees, with specification of the books to be used. 
This official prescription of text-books, I may here observe, is made 
on a principle scarcely applicable to this country, and thus laid down 
by the Massachusetts Board :— 
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The children of the State grow up together in the same schools, and so gain 
that common sympathy which will lead them to labour together in the administra- 
tion of a free government, and to secure for the people a common freedom. For 
these reasons the State holds in its own hands the power to determine the character 
and extent of that education which its own safety requires all its children to 


possess, 


The effects are by no means praised by the Secretary in his report. 
He says: ‘ Assigning lessons from text-books is not teaching; our 
school system is deficient in the courses of studies.’ 

Here comes in the mainstay of their suecess—the system of super- 
vision, parallel with our inspection. They say : °— 


While anything partaking of the nature of State interference with the local 
management is foreign to the spirit of our institutions, a system of superintendence 
is necessary to guide the schools to the most productive results. Knowledge sinks 
into insignificance in comparison with intellectual and moral training; but the 
teaching best adapted to increase useful knowledge produces the truest outline 
of mind and heart. The teacher makes the school, but the teacher is found or 
made by the supervisor. It is his business to seek the best teacher the market 
affords, assign him to his place, help him to plan and organise, and to remove 
obstacles without and within. 


The supervisors are expected to ascertain, in examinations of 
classes from time to time, that a certain standard in eachy branch 
of the studies of each class is adequately reached; in reading, with 
reference to mechanical execution and expression; for writing, in 
its various aspects of penmanship, punctuation, spelling, composition, 
&c.; in arithmetic, both as to written and mental exercise. The time 
taken for the examination of a class is about an hour. There is no 
such individual report as was thought necessary by Mr. Lowe to 
insure a guid pro quo for school expenditure. They select the 
best teachers, trained in normal schools, for the primary schools, 
and pay them salaries in proportion to the difficult nature of their 
work, and consider that the office of teacher would be injured and 
degraded by any insecurity of remuneration disturbing their minds, 
and taking away their courage and freedom. 

We may find a parallel in our system with the American in the 
double public support of schools, partly from State and partly from 
local revenues. In the case of our voluntary schools, subscriptions 
take the place of local rates. The school fees paid here may seem to 
contrast with the free-school system there. But the arguers for free 
schools here mean only that fees should be absorbed in rates, and that 
all should pay for what some only use. This is rather in opposition 
to free and fair principles in this country, which would suggest at 
least a small part of the cost of education being taken off the 
public at large by the limited number of actual recipients, to say 
nothing of the interest and independent feeling caused by personal 


contribution. 
* Boston Report, 1880, p. 171. 
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We might adopt the American mode of calculating the whole sum 
required for national schools throughout the kingdom, and, having 
settled the proportion of central and local contribution, with the 
least possible modification of our present plans, secure the full support 
of all our schools, and get rid of the uncertain and misleading pay. 
ment of teachers on the production of various results in detail. 

The whole sum annually required by any school or school district 
could be ascertained by multiplying a given average cost per child 
by the number of school age according to the census of population, 
deducting a percentage of those having independent education. The 
capitation cost would probably vary, between town and country dis- 
tricts, from 30s. to 40s. a year. The Treasury contribution would, 
as in the American plan, depend on the rateable value of the pro- 
perty in the school district, varying in inverse ratio with its amount. 
In the debate or the Act of 1870 the maximum local rate that would 
be required was put at 3d. in the pound. The extravagance of 
school boards, consequent on the present system, has gone much beyond 
this maximum, and is loudly calling for some check. Supposing, 
for illustration, a 6d. maximum, then, in a wealthy town, where the 
sum required would be raised by half such a rate, the Treasury con- 
tribution would bear a less proportion. In a poor village, or group 
of villages, in which to raise the sum it might require a levy of the 
maximum rate, the Treasury would contribute more. The payers of 
local rates and fees would have to make up any deficiency in the year’s 
account, or take any surplus to their credit for the ensuing year, 
The merit of the Treasury contribution is its incidence on all property, 
and the object of sufficiently localising payment is to keep up 
interest, economy, and zeal in recruiting the attendance on which 
the capitation is calculated. 

The plan so suggested would vary chiefly from our present plan 
in fixed salaries of teachers, their freedom in the course of teaching, 
and in the effect and manner of inspectors’ reports. 

It is thought by some that fixing salaries would destroy all incen- 
tive to the teachers’ exertion, which would be worse than the diversion 
of their attention, caused by the present system, from general educa- 
tion to winning certain prizes, with the consequent precariousness of 
their livelihood, and overstraining of their strength. But the fixed 
salaries would be larger and smaller in amount, varying in value 
partly according to the certificate obtained from training colleges, 
and partly by the market demand. There might also be an elastic 
fringe, as it were, attached to the fixed minimum, as is the practice 
at Liverpool and other places, in the shape of bonuses from the 
managers for specially good conduct of their schools; or a sliding 
scale of salaries, as in many Scotch schools. In Birmingham the 
head masters, at their first coming, take the Treasury granis gene- 
rally as part of their pay, but after proof of competency they receive 
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fixed salaries from the Board, with extra bonuses for specially good 
service. 

The freedom with which good teachers would, on the proposed 
plan of payment, apply individual talent to the best effect in their 
whole conduct of their schools, liberated from the cramping machinery 
and groove of the Code, is a grand desideratum. ‘ We would say,’ 
writes the Boston Secretary, ‘to the teachers, Follow out the pro- 
gramme as far as you can, and if you cannot fill twelve pages well, 
content yourself with less. Above all things, avoid cramming.’ 

There are, however, qualifying considerations to be borne in mind 
in fixing salaries. It will not do to give young masters, at first starting, 
the full value of their certificates, so as to hold out no prospect of 
advance; nor that the older labourers in the vineyard should see 
them receiving the same penny with themselves. Fixed salaries 
should be graduated partly by time of service as well as by certifi- 
cate ; besides which the market would put higher value on continued 
good reports. 

But why should not the highest promotion be held out in the 
way of appointments to the chief inspectorships? This is so in 
Germany and in Scotland. Our experience has already called for 
two grades of assistant-inspectors. It is probable that among the 
best masters practically better inspectors might be found than the 
highly-educated and high-standard university classmen, who, under- 
taking the office at earlier age and with less acquaintance with 
the sort of schools, incline rather to overshoot the mark as beneath 
them. 

Some, no doubt, will say that the plan of payment proposed 
would fail to keep up the standard of teaching, but these are the 
very persons who hold up the American system as a model. If it 
maintains a higher standard of teaching there than ours, and com- 
bines with it a test of more important matters of education, as is 
asserted, why should an inferior result follow here? In America, 
certainly, the methods, the standards, and all the details of the 
education, are left to be determined locally by the authorities of the 
school district ; whereas the alteration of the mode of paying teachers 
here proposed would leave the programmes of instruction mainly to 
the central Office, with only a limited choice of the specified sub- 
jects to the School Boards. But that difference does not affect the 
question whether the more general inspection, combined with casual 
examination, would be likely, as compared with testing individual 
results in detail, and paying the teachers accordingly, to lower the 
standard of teaching by its vagueness and inaccuracy. 

At all events, any one of our present inspectors, men of such 
high position, intelligence, and independence, could, by frequent un- 
expected visits to schools, observing the conduct of them, and ex- 
amining a class or two at each visit, satisfy himself, and faithfully 
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report to the central Office whether the school deserved recognition 
and support, or needed a change either of master or of other parts 
of its establishment. 

It is said that inspectors might be shy of judging a school on 
the whole issue of its merits, as a condemnation might involve too 
serious consequences to those engaged in its conduct, whereas, on the 
present plan, they freely give judgments on details involving small 
consequences except in the unseen aggregate. But one of the most 
experienced inspectors, Mr. Alington, volunteers this observation in 
one of his reports :— 

As to the immense proportion of passes, examiners, so far from finding judg- 
ments in detail easy, find their minds, from the very minuteness of the points, so 
balancing and hesitating that the results are not satisfactory. 

An inspector’s report of a school as in any respect unsatisfactory 
would lead to the Treasury grant being withheld if the defect were 
not in due time redressed. If the report were condemnatory of the 
master or mistress, warning should be given, and, the condemnation 
eontinuing, the unfit teacher would have to be displaced, which is 
no more than due for the sake of the school. It cannot be decently 
pleaded in favour of the present plan that it escapes from such a 
eontingency. It might often happen that a master found incapable 
ef conducting a large or urban school might be properly transferred 
to a smaller or rural school; and certificates might be lowered or 
suspended for a time, as is done in the case of shipmasters’ certificates. 

Can it be feared that the Education Department would not have 
enough occupation if stripped of its function of dispensing multifarious 
grants? Vice-presidents certainly could no longer indulge their own 
or their clients’ fancies in endless varieties of new prescriptions; but 
the relief to managers and teachers would immensely facilitate and 
practically utilise the proper official functions of general supervision 
end account, and the work of aiding elementary education through- 
out the country would be likely to improve in quantity as it certainly 
would in quality. 

But if the Education Department were to find the change of 
method give them any time to spare, there are crowds of children in 
industrial schools not only properly, but primarily, belonging to their 
educational care, who are now as mischievously as senselessly con- 
signed for education to the Police Department—a stepmother to 
their interests, and an ill trainer of them for the public service. 

The present anomalous ministry of public education by a Com- 
mittee of the Council Office is instructively expressive of an undecided 
view of the work in hand. Whatever may be thought of an Educa- 
tion Minister, the responsibility of any executive department should 
rest with a distinct Minister. 

It is symptomatic of confusion of ideas that the President should, 
besides presiding over the Council, and supervising cattle plague, 
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quarantine, and heterogeneous other matters, have been lately able 
to undertake the Viceroyalty of Ireland in rebellion while still 
theoretically, and even sensitively, responsible for his Vice-Presi- 
dent’s independent educational experiments in England, and that 
School Boards under him were largely borrowing public money for 
undertakings far outside his, or any parliamentary, authority. 

In such a state of things it is that our Government aid to ele- 
mentary education is attempting a flight into Continental bureaucracy 
over the general education of the nation, which, if Mr. Mundella’s 
strongly avowed German preferences lead us vainly to imitate it, 
must fail against an antagonistic English spirit, however damaging 
to it the attempt may be. 

The attempt has already led the Minister astray from aiding the 
elementary education of those most needing his help, in vain am- 
bition of higher work, while the independent middle classes in- 
stinctively resent his hindrance of their providing far better education 
for themselves. 

But, of all ideas, the most preposterous ever taken of a mode of 
public aid to national education—such as in this country could only 
be bred of official incubation on national spirit—is that of a Govern- 
ment Agency for buying individual results of special instruction from 


Managers of general education. ; 


Norton. 
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INDIA, HER WHEAT AND HER 
RAILWAYS. 


Tue real foundations of our power in India do not rest on the interested approval 
of the noisy few. They rest on justice, on the contentment of the millions who 
may not always be silent and quiescent, and on their feeling that, in spite of the 
selfish clamour of those who profess to be their guardians and representatives, they 
may place implicit trust in the equal justice of our Government, and in its watch- 
ful care of the interests of the masses of the people.—(Sir J. SrRacBEY), 


Ir will hardly be disputed by the most British of English officials 
that our greatest dependency ought to be so organised as to promote, 
as far as possible, the prosperity of her people, and not with a view 
to the advantage of English civil servants or merchants. Few will 
now dispute the statement that India has benefited by her connec- 
tion with England, though there are many who doubt whether 
England has derived great good from that connection, regard being 
had to the wars and complications resulting from our Eastern posses- 
sions. But some ways of assisting India involve direct and im- 
portant benefits to the mother country, and it is to one of these 
that I wish to draw attention. 

India is said to be a land of puzzles and paradoxes. But perhaps 
there is no greater puzzle than the conduct of her public works. 
They are divided into ‘ non-productive,’ the cost of which is defrayed 
out of revenue, and ‘ productive,’ for which money can be borrowed. 
There is another set called ‘ protective, as to which what are known as 
the ‘famine taxes’ may be applied. The idea of course is that, 
unless a work may be expected pretty soon to produce a revenue, it 
should be paid for out of current revenue. Here at home we adopt 
no such distinction. We do not tax the people to pay for a per- 
manent work ; we borrow and repay by instalments spread over a term 
of years. No one would dream of asking Parliament to impose an 
income tax to pay for any great work, however important. But in 
India there is no Parliament. The people are poor, but we tax their 
salt in order to pay for these non-productive works.! In other words, 


1 See Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 525. ‘India is really a poor country. 
The actual condition of the masses of the people is a bare, I might say, a miserable 
existence. We, its rulers, are at our wits’ end to increase the amount of taxation 
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the cost of these works amounts to almost exactly the same sum.as 
that of the revenue raised from salt. But for this mode of payment 
we might just about dispense with the salt tax. The excuses are that 
Government is afraid of borrowing, and that the best check on 
officers is the knowledge that such works must be paid for out of the 
yearly budget. I shall hope to show that India can well afford to 
pay for all works worth making by means of borrowed money, and it 
is surely the duty of Government to select the works necessary to be 
made, and to refuse any demand for what is not necessary. It is 
absurd to say that because our officers may be careless, we will tax 
our people, year by year, in order to put a check on their proceed- 
ings. Such an argument is all very well where there is no true 
representation, but it would not live for a day in the light of a free 
discussion in a real Parliament.? 

Sir J. Strachey, in his recent work on Public Works in India, has 
denounced all these distinctions between one class of works and 
another, and he sums up the whole matter thus (p. 423) :— 


It may perhaps appear incredible, but it is true, that under the existing rules, 
strictly applied, the East Indian Railway would have been proscribed; and the 
construction of the Ganges Canal would have been impossible. 


The distinction would not perhaps be so mischievous were the 
Government endowed with courage as to works which are admitted 
to be productive. In that case we should be moving on rapidly with 
such works. The fact is, however, far otherwise. A similar excess 
of caution afflicts them even as to works paid for out of borrowed 
money. The question is not merely whether the works are likely to 
be of great public utility and are urgently needed, but a hard and 
fast line has been adopted by reason of the decision of a Committee 
of the House in 1878, to the effect that no more than 2,500,000/. 


shall be borrowed on account of these works in any one year. It is 
not easy to conceive a more unreasonable resolution.* Circumstances 


to devise new sources of revenue.’ Cf. Lord Ripon in Council, Sept. 1, 1882, to 
Secretary of State (C. 3507, p. 11): ‘The poverty of the people of India is a fact 
which is notorious, and, indeed, has been so freqnently discussed, that it is un- 
necessary that we should on the present occasion dwell on it at any length.’ 

2? The author of JIndian Wheat v. American Protection (a paper quoted with 
approval by Sir E. Baring in his last Financial Statement), who has lived long in 
India and conducted a large business there, greatly doubts whether there is any true 
economy in Indian administration, even as regards works paid for out of revenue. 
‘The powers of all authorities,’ he says, ‘concerned to spend or to waste the ordinary 
revenues on non-productive works are complete.’ . . . ‘During my whole residence 
in India nothing has impressed me more than the needless waste of the public 
revenues. It is not so much that there are any large items on which the public ex- 
penditure is notably extravagant, as it is that there is a general leakage all round. 
Money is laid out on buildings that for the present might well be done without ; 


1,000,0002. goes yearly in unproductive milltary works alone ; no one is found strong 


enough to deal with the exhaustive military charges, both in India and at home,’ &e. 


® Iam quite aware that more than 2,500,000/. is spent in one way or another 
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are constantly changing, but the rule does not change. No matter 
what the causes of the demand for such works may be ; no matter how 
certain it may be that they will show a good return, the rule blocks the 
way, and important works must be delayed, not by reason of the condi- 
tion of the money market, or of the credit of India, but by reason of a 
vague fear of over-borrowing which laid hold of a committee some five 
yearsago. The figures given by Mr. Cross on the 22nd of August last 
show how little real cause there is for this fear. The uncovered debt of 
India is only 66,000,000/., and the public works pay a handsome in- 
terest, not merely on the amount of their cost, but on the amount of 
that cost when augmented by the loss incurred through the guarantee 
of interest on capital, before railways had so far developed as to pay 
their interest. Nor is this all, for it is notorious that the interest 
was at first guaranteed at a high rate, and that the railways first 
made were far too costly, so that the traffic has sufficed to pay interest, 
not merely on a heavy loss of interest, but also on the amount of a 
needless and extreme outlay. Railways or canals now made on econo- 
mical principles may be expected very quickly to produce a profit so 
considerable as to relieve the Government from loss on any reasonable 
guarantee, and to remunerate shareholders for their risk.‘ 

It is very satisfactory to find, from his recent remarks, that Mr. 
Cross desires further inquiry as to the Resolution of 1878, with a 
view, it would seem, to the removal of this obstacle from the path of 
the Government, and it is hardly conceivable that any committee 
would now recommend a policy so full of danger to the future of 
India, Much has happened since 1878, and it will be my first object 
to show from what bas been done how much more may be expected to 
be done, when once the Government can act freely, and deal with 
the facts as they stand, unaffected by resolutions which were never 
sound in principle, and are now peculiarly absurd and reactionary. 

The history of the trade in Indian wheat will afford an excellent 
iilustration alike of the productive power of India, and of the influ- 
ence of facilities for the transit of produce on the condition of the 


yearly in the construction of railways. But the surplus is not paid for out of 
borrowed money. For instance, in the current year, 1883-84, 1,800,000/. is taken 
from the loan for productive works. This, with a balance of 590,000. unspent from 
the previous year, gives about 2,390,000/. for this year from borrowed money. For 
‘non-productive ’ railways paid for out of revenue 510,000. is allotted, and for ‘ pro- 
tective’ 1,000,000/. also paid for from revenue. (See Col. Stanton’s Report, 1883, p. 37.) 

‘ Cf. Sir John Strachey, as quoted in Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 545. ‘The 
policy of constructing railways and irrigation canals on a vast scale through the 
<lirect agency of the State, and of raising for this purpose by loan whatever sums 
were required, and which could not be supplied from the ordinary revenues, was a 
policy which was first set in motion by Lord Lawrence. . . . This policy has already 
given to the people of India increased wealth, increased national prosperity, and in- 
<reased protection against the calamities of famine, to an extent hardly possible to 
estimate or exaggerate, and it has already led to a very large reduction in the public 
burdens, and will, if wise counsels prevail, give us in the future the certain assurance 
of financial prosperity.’ See also Mr. Cross’s Budget Speech. 
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people. Not that this is by any means the only illustration. Ina 
remarkable passage of his budget speech, Mr. Cross alluded to the 
case of rice, and to the fact that in districts where carriage is diffi- 
cult and dear the grain cannot be sold far from home, so that a great 
crop is of no benefit to the people. But the case of wheat is more 
striking and interesting to us Western people, as the conditions sur- 
rounding its production affect so many of our own agriculturists. 

Soon after the annexation of the Punjab, and before even roads 
were general, a remarkable illustration occurred of the effect of great 
production without sufficient means of carriage. The country did 
not at first prosper as was expected, and the biographer of Lord 
Lawrence states the cause as follows :— 

There were three rich harvests after annexation. The soldiers of the Khalsa 
betook themselves to the plough or the spade ; and agriculture, encouraged by the 
lowered land tax, and by the peace and security of the country, spread over tracts 
which had never before been broken up. There was thus a glut of agricultural 
produce in the markets, while there was as yet no ready means of disposing of it. 
The cultivators found difficulty in paying even the reduced land tax. A cry arose 
for further remissions. . . . and it was a cry not raised in vain.° 


Dr. Hunter also puts the case very strongly (Indian Empire, 
p- 466) :— 


‘ 
Within the last twenty years, the cultivators have learnt for the first time the 


real value of their produce. In the old days. . . . the slightest failure meant local 
distress ; while a bumper harvest so depreciated the value of grain, that part of the 
crops was often left unreaped to rot in the fields. In 1780 and 1781 a suspension 
of revenue had to be granted to the district of Sylhet because the harvest was so 
bountiful that it would not pay the cost of carriage to market, and consequently 
farmers had no means of raising money.® 


A few years ago no one thought much of Indian wheat as an 
article of commerce. The trade may be said to have commenced in 
1873, when the export duty ceased. Great reductions in freight 
have recently occurred; and railways, however gradually, have ap- 
proached some of the great wheat-growing districts. The progress 
of the trade has been truly astonishing. The figures are as follows :— 


Amount and Value of Indian Wheat Exported. 

ewts. £ 
1873 394,010 167,690 
1878 6,373,168 2,873,765 
1879 1,056,720 520,138 
1880 2,201,515 1,124,267 
1881 . 7,444,375 3,277,942 
1882 . 19,901,005 8,869,562 
1883 (6 months) 15,714,982 6,613,482 


> Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. i. p. 304. 

® In the next page of this work we find the following statement in illustration of 
the progress of ‘local trade ’:—‘ Dongargaéon now forms the principal market for grain 
on the fertile plateau of Chatisgarh, which is perhaps destined to become a regular 
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It is important to note how much of this wheat was exported to 
parts of Europe other than the United Kingdom. For instance, 


France took in 
cwts. 


ae. ss .  . oe 
eee 
1S... 4 od oe See 


Belgium also takes much Indian wheat, and the exports from India 
to that country have advanced from about 1,200/. in 1878, to 
2,000,000/. in 1882-83. Nor must it be forgotten that an export 
of one article often leads to increased trade in other articles, as has 
been especially noted in this Belgian trade.’ Even to Gibraltar India 
sent last year 200,000/. worth of wheat. All these facts indicate an 
expansion to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in the 
history of our commerce. It is more like a transaction in the great 
West than in the stagnant East. 

It is perfectly clear that the wheat is to be had in great quantities, 
The only question is, Can we get it cheap enough to pay for the 
carriage to the coast and the freight by sea, and also to leave a 
sufficient profit to the importer? The answer depends entirely on 
the condition of the internal charges. It is said that every twenty 
miles of carriage by bullock-cart adds one shilling a quarter to the 
cost of the wheat at the coast; and it is therefore clear that wheat 
cannot come from any great distance without the aid of cheap car- 
riage by land or water. It is equally clear that the natives cannot 
provide this cheap carriage without our sanction and assistance, 
We do not allow the native princes to borrow money, even for public 
works, without our consent. The Nizam, for instance, cannot make 
a railway without our consent. He has ample revenues, but he must 
get leave from the Secretary of State before he can pledge them for 
this useful purpose. The machinery of government is entirely under 
our control, and the natives must look to us if any great work has to 
be accomplished. The poor cultivators may know that they require 
this assistance ; but they are powerless. They have no representation 
and no effectual way of appealing to Parliament. Our Government 
is a despotism, and on Parliament rests the responsibility of appoint- 
ing a capable Minister, and of insisting that his work shall be done 
with a due regard to the interests of a vast population. 

There has recently been much discussion as to the actual first 
cost of growing wheat in India. The whole subject is ably handled 


source of wheat supply to England. Twenty years ago it was a petty hamlet of 
about twenty houses. . . . In 1862 the agent of a Nagpur firm settled here and began 
to make purchases of grain. The number of houses has now (1877) risen to 
2,000. . . . In the busy season the total concourse daily present in the b4zér is esti- 
mated at 100,000.’ All this has arisen in consequence of the appearance of the 
railway. 

7 See Mr. O’Conor’s Report on Seaborne Trade, 1883, p. 18. 
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in a letter, dated the 17th of October, 1883, from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce to the Secretary of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway Company. Reference is there made to the statement 
of the author of Indian Wheat v. American Protection to the effect 
that wheat can or could be grown at Bilaspur, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, at from 6s. to 7s. a quarter. This is disputed by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Provinces in a letter to the Government, dated 
the 21st of July, 1883, where he points out that wheat is often sold 
below its real value at Bilaspur by reason of the want of carriage. 
‘Silver must be acquired somehow’ by the ryot, and therefore he 
sells his crop very low. The Commissioner thinks we must put the 
first cost in districts ‘near the railway’ at 11s. 8d.a quarter, not 
much less than the first cost in the great North-West of America.® 
The truth seems to be that the price in ordinary times depends on 
situation.® Near the railway a man can get double what he can get 
further off, quite apart from the question of the labour bestowed on 
the cultivation. The result of that labour depends therefore, as I 
have said, on events not under the control of the poor ryot. 

It seems to be impossible to say what the price of wheat would 
be were there abundant means of carriage, because the surplus in 
good years was enormous even as long ago as 1877. Writing in 
1876-77, the Commissioner of the same Provinces says: ‘ A run of a 
few good seasons is as much dreaded by the agriculturist as a failure 
of the crops, for his produce is then a drug in the market, and he 
must sell at any price for money to pay the rent of his land.’ This 
passage is quoted by the railway company in their letter of the 4th 
of June 1883 to the Secretary of State in illustration of the needs of 
India. It seems to show that all elaborate calculations as to cost and 
price are of little use so long as carriage remains so incomplete ; 
but it brings out strongly the hardships imposed on the poor cultivator 
by the present state of things. 

The Chamber and the railway company dispute as to how far the 
high cost of the wheat at the coast arises from the up-country charges 
before the wheat gets to the railway, and how far from the heavy 
tailway rates. Probably the charges are too heavy in both directions, 
and will be reduced as the trade develops. 

What I think is clear is that labour is far cheaper in India than 
in America, and that wheat can be raised in India at a prime cost so 
low that, given a moderate rate of carriage to the coast, the Indian 
cultivator will be able to compete in Europe with the farmer of 


America or Canada, 


® I have recently seen an estimate of first cost in the Great West much lower 
than 11s. &¢. But the distance thence to the coast is of course very great. 

* See Mr. O’Conor’s Report on Seaborne Trade, p. 82. ‘Prices have doubled 
With the construction of the railroad.’ 
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It is now admitted that the quality of Indian wheat is excellent, 
apart from defects of handling, which are diminishing, and we have, 
therefore, only to deal with the element of cost. Even if the first 
cost be low, the trade may be stifled by excessive charges. As things 
now stand, even a slight fall of price in London seriously affects the 
trade in India. So the cost of carriage by sea and land becomes a 
question of vital consequence. 

The tendency of freights by sea has recently been in favour of 
the trade both as regards India and America. Sir E. Baring 
(Financial Statement, 1883, p. 33) gives the charge from Karrachee 
to London as 1/. 18s. 9d. per ton, and from San Francisco to England 
as 3l. 3s. 1ld. The present rates are about 1/. 10s. and 11. 12s. 6d. 
respectively. So California and Western India are about on a par. 
Sir E. Baring thinks New York has an advantage of about 25s. a 
ton over Karrachee, 21s. over Bombay, and 28s. over Calcutta. The 
present rates give New York an advantage of about 14s. a ton over 
Karrachee, and the same over Bombay, and 1/. 1s. over Calcutta. 
Eastern India is, therefore, better off than when Sir E. Baring wrote 
a few months ago, and freights are declining. 

Taken as a whole, we may expect further reductions in charges by 
sea, and we may trust to competition amongst shipowners to give us 
the smallest possible freight. But the outlook as to railway rates is 
not so satisfactory. There is here no proper competition for the most 
part, and the machinery for securing changes of rate or other reforms 
is very complicated. So it comes about that, even where railways 
now exist, the cost per ton per mile is shown by Sir E. Baring and 
others to be almost double in India what it is in America." Sir 


10 See McDougall’s Report to Secretary of State, dated Dec. 1882, p. 30. ‘These 
wheats afford a larger margin of profit both to the miller and baker than any other.’ 

"In Indian Wheat v. American Protection, p. 20, it is said: ‘Summing up the 
whole fact, it appears that every 300 miles of railway carriage at the present high 
rates adds an extra charge of one shilling a quarter in excess of what the charge 
would be if the wheat were carried on an American line.’ 

As a contrast to the condition of things in India, the same writer gives the 
following extract from The Scientific American of Dec. 9, 1882 :—‘In 1878 the dif- 
ference between the average price of wheat throughout Iowa and in New York is 
given by a Western writer as over sixty-five cents per bushel (21-72 shillings per 
quarter). By 1880 this difference had been reduced to a fraction under forty cents 
(13°37 shillings per quarter). 

It is interesting here also to note the inequalities of rate in different parts of India 
according to the existence or absence of competition. For instance, from Jubbulpore 
goods can go either to Bombay or Calcutta. So the rate to Bombay is 5°70 pies per ton 
per mile, but from Khangaum (341 miles) the rate is 9-42 pies, and from Nagpore, 
ou which at present the Central Provinces so much depend, the rate is 6:28 for 520 
miles, Again, there are two routes from Delhi to the coast—the one by Rajpootana 
to Bombay, 888 miles, and the other by the Sind line to Karrachee, 1,169 miles. By 
the former the rate is 4-95 pies, and by the latter 4-68 per ton per mile. Railways 
can do wonders when compelled, but can quickly close their eyes if not so forced. 

The reduction of rates made by the Sind Railway seems to have had important 
results, for while the exports of wheat from Calcutta fell 33 per cent. last year, and 
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E. Baring gives the following remarkable comparison in bis recent 
Budget statement (p. 34) :— 

Mr. Leyland told the Royal Commission on Agriculture that the custom is to 
take the wheat at Chicago and deliver at Liverpool at a through-rate including 
everything. This rate in 188] averaged 1/. lls. ld. per ton. .. . Turning to 
India, we find that the rate charged in March 1883 by the East India Railway 
from Delhi to Howrah, a distance of 954 miles, is equal to 1. 11s. 5d. per ton. 
From Lahore to Karrachee, a distance of 821 miles, the rate is equal to 1/7, 13s. 11d. 
per ton. From Delhi to Bombay, a distance of 889 miles, the rate until very 
recently was equal to 1/, 17s. 5d. per ton. . . . It costs considerably more to carry 
a ton of wheat 616 miles over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway thar it does 
to carry the same quantity 960 over the American lines. 


It seems, therefore, to come to this, that the Indian grower has 
everything in his favour which nature can give him, and that he is 
only hindered by the absence of cheap carriage by rail where there 
is a railway, and by the entire absence of carriage where there is no 
railway or canal. The American has covered his country with rail- 
ways which carry goods at rates which seem to our eyes absurdly low, 
but we allow the poor ryots of India to wait long while we make up 
our minds what shall be done. 

America has 50,000,000 of people and 100,000 miles of railway. 
India has about 250,000,000 and about 10,000 miles of railway, 
of which only 862 are laid with a double line. 

It is said that we cannot compare America and India. It may 
be so, but we can, at any rate, contrast them. The poorer the 
cultivator of India may be, the more important it is to him to 
find a ready market for his surplus produce. He cannot afford to 
throw away that surplus for want of carriage any more than can the 
American. The difference is that the latter takes care not to settle 
where there is not ample means of carriage; but the ryot cannot 
change his abode at will, and depends on the goodwill of an assem- 
bly sitting 6,000 miles away for the means of removing and dis- 
posing of his crops. 

There is yet another difference. The American, confident in the 
future, pushes forward the railway into the wilderness, certain 
that the unoccupied land will be settled, and that he will get his 
reward in the increased value of this land as well as in traffic on 
his railway. We are not asked to do anything of the kind. We 
are only asked to place a railway in the midst of a teeming popu- 
lation, so as to enable the people to make the best of their soil 
and its products. It has been already proved to be a safe venture, 
and the demand for its extension seems, therefore, most reasonable. 


from Bombay 38 per cent., the export from Karrachee increased 48 percent. The 
figures are :— 

Exports from Karrachee. 

1880-81 1881-82 1882-83 

ewts. ewts. ewts. 


169,000 1,852,000 2,739,000 
Voi. XV.—No. 84. U 
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But if encouragement be needed, it is well to consider what has 
been done on the other side of the Atlantic. Before the railway 
came to Illinois it was little more than a prairie. In a very few 
years its produce doubled, and now it stands as one of the first pro- 
ducing States of the Union, and can point to Chicago as an evidence 
of its progress. It is difficult to imagine what would have been its 
present condition had not the railway come to its aid. Missouri had 
much facility of water carriage, but its progress was very slow until 
railways traversed it. Nebraska, now a most flourishing young State, 
has been created by the railway. Its vast agricultural wealth must 
have been locked up indefinitely but for the locomotive. The same 
remark applies to Kansas, now advancing with rapid strides. Share- 
holders may grumble at competition in America, and bondholders 
may tremble, but the producer flourishes in low rates of carriage, 
and no economical facts are so wonderful as those presented by the 
progress of the United States since the development of the railway 
system.'? The experience of Canada is hardly less remarkable, for I 
am informed by Mr. Macpherson, of Ottawa, that during last year 
25,000,000 acres of land will have been allotted by the Dominion 
Government to settlers or companies. The great temptation to 
those who settle in that severe climate is the excellence of the wheat 
lands, but it is obvious that without cheap carriage no such settlement 
would be possible, for the produce would be unsaleable. 

And the American takes care to adapt his railway rates to the 
needs of the trade. He has not to ask the leave of the Secretary of 
State before making a reduction. Take the case of the New York 
Central Line. Mr. Poor teils us that the saving to the producer 
and consumer in a single year from the reductions of freight made 
between 1869 and 1879 amounted to 7,300,0001. He adds that, but 
for this change, every bushel of grain sent east from Chicago would 
have involved a loss to the producer. At the same time the railway 


12 Yet another illustration from ‘ The Railroad and the Farmer’ in the American 
Agricultural Review for August, 1882. Speaking of Oregon, the writer says: ‘ Our 
export of wheat to Europe had hardly begun ten years ago for lack of cheap trans- 
portation to the ship... . Before the advent of any railroads the nominal price of 
farm land was from $5 to $10 per acre, yet its average productiveness was from 
twenty-five to thirty bushels of wheat per acre.’ . . . ‘When railroads were built, or 
since 1873, improved farm lands sell readily at from $10 to $100 per acre. Wheat 
has become the principal product. The export of wheat and flour, mostly to Europe, 
has risen from zero to about 5,000,000 bushels per annum, with regular yearly in- 
crease.’ Writing in 1880, Mr. E. Atkinson of Boston says, in his paper on ‘ The 
Railroads of the United States and their Effects on Farming and Production ’: ‘The 
only problem that now greatly affects the material welfare of humanity is the pro- 
blem of distribution. Had one been asked only ten years since, “ Can 150 million 
bushels of grain be moved from the prairies of the West 5,000 miles in a single 
season, to feed the suffering millions of Europe, and prevent almost a famine amongst 
the nations ? ” he who had answered, “ Yes, it is only necessary to apply the inventions 
already made to accomplish that,” would have been deemed a visionary. It has been 
accomplished,’ 
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earned by freight in 1879 3,600,000/. against 2,800,000/. in 1869. 
But the charge per ton from Chicago to New York had been reduced 
more than 3/. Such facts ought to encourage even the directors of 
the Great Indian Peninsula, not to speak of the Secretary of State." 

Two main questions of fact have to be considered. (1) What is 
the area of the wheat-fields of India, and (2) How far are the existing 
railways sufficient to bring down the produce to the sea ? 

(1) The amount of land capable of bearing fairly good crops of 
wheat is not known accurately. Much land is not used for this pur- 
pose for want of means of transport of the crop when grown. For 
instance, in the Punjab alone there are said to be 9,000,000 acres of 
land available, but not now devoted to the cultivation of wheat. In 
1879 Dr. Forbes Watson estimated the total production of wheat in 
India at 40,000,000 quarters, which would imply an area of about 
30,000,000 acres. More recently the Indian Government has esti- 
mated the area under wheat-cultivation at about 20,000,000 acres, 
which would yield at a low estimate 25 or 26 million quarters of 
wheat. Of course better cultivation would greatly increase this yield, 
and nothing would so directly encourage a better system as a regular 
market and higher prices. What is known amounts to this, that India 
has under wheat an area more than seven times as large as that which 
we possess at home, although many districts are as yet far from good 
markets. 

Probably India could supply all we need, had she due facilities of 
transport. 

To quote the letter of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, already 
mentioned (p. 7 )— 

The Chamber broadly asserts that India is capable of supplying not only the 
wants of the United Kingdom, but of producing an unlimited supply; that it is 
simply a question of finding a market for the producer, and that markets will be 
erected by making branches of railways into the producing districts, and by 
eheapening railway communication with the coast. 


One very important consideration is that wheat is grown largely 
for sale in India rather than for consumption. ‘The people at large 
consume rice and millet rather than wheat, so that a great area may 
beavailable for wheat-growing when a market is found, which may not 
at present be devoted to that crop. Then the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce confirm the estimate of the present yield of wheat in 
India as 64 millions of tons, but they think that this might easily be 
doubled, and that of this a large part would be available for export, 
‘it being a well-known fact that the consumption of wheat in India 
is not large, the bulk of the inhabitants subsisting on cheAper 
staples’ (p. 4). This statement is confirmed by Dr. Hunter,'* who 


"’ See Poor, as quoted by Mr. E. Atkinson in 7'he Railroads of the U.S., p. 29. 
'' Indian Empire, p. 385. 
U 2 
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says: ‘ Taking India as a whole, it may be broadly affirmed that the 
staple food-giain is neither rice nor wheat, but millet.’ In the 
Punjab 54 per cent. of the food-grain area is under wheat, and in 
the North-West 57 per cent., but in therest of India almost all is under 
millet or rice. In the Central Provinces there is a great district not 
now devoted to wheat which could be so used. Dr. Hunter gives 
27 per cent. of the food-grain area there as being under wheat, but 
estimates made on high authority point to a possible growth in these 
provinces which to the English mind is overwhelming. It is esti- 
mated that the proposed direct line from Caleutta to Rajnand- 
gaon will bring, within a few years’ time, 5,000 tons a day on an 
average for export, or say 6,600,000 quarters a year, and a well-known 
M.P., largely interested in Indian commerce, writes me that he 
believes this district will bring at least 10,000,000 quarters a year to 
Europe.!® With such possibilities or probabilities before us, it is 
quite impossible to speak with precision as to the area available for 
wheat. But it is certain that this area is very large, and that it will 
receive an almost indefinite expansion, if we choose to provide means 
of carriage at moderate rates.'® 

(2) A glance at the Railway Map of India will show how great 
are the gaps in the system. 

It may be said generally that while Bengal, the North-West, the 
Punjab, and Bombay are fairly supplied with trunk lines, the east 
centre of the country, comprising some of the best parts of the 
Central Provinces, is miserably furnished even with these. A new 
line is proposed to run from Nagpur on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula, by way of Bilaspur, to join the East Indian at Sitarampur;" 
but very high authorities predict that any such line will increase the 
block on the East Indian, already often intolerable, and a direct 
line from Howrah to the great wheat district of the Mahanudy, 
already mentioned, seems to be imperatively required. This might 
be so made as to be one step towards a tolerably direct route from 
Calcutta to Madras. It is almost incredible that to go by land 





18 Sir E. Baring confirms this opinion in general terms (p. 32): ‘In the eastern 
districts of the Central Provinces the new lines of railway will now open out a very 
large tract of wheat-producing country, which up to the present time has been 
unable to find a market for its surplus produce, owing to defective means of com- 
munication.’ 

16 Mr. F. Prestage, in a letter to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, dated Oct. 1, 
1883, states that the Mahanudy valley, in the Central Provinces, can now produce 
3,000 tons of wheat per day, and could easily produce 13,000 tons, and he goes on to 
state that by crossing the river below Sumbalpoor you would draw your traffic from 
an area of 27,000 square miles of wheat-cultivation. It is at first sight an astound- 
ing figure, but it must be remembered that the Provinces have an area of 84,900 
square miles. I give my authority, and I have no reason for doubting his statement. 
A new wheat-field of more than 17,000,000 acres will create some astonishment in 
European and American markets. 
17 Col Stanton’s Report, p. 12. 
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from one of these cities to the other, a traveller is compelled to cross 
India almost to Bombay, and thence to make a new departure. 

We are so much accustomed to a small country that we forget 
that India contains 1,377,000 square miles of territory. We require 
at home more than 20,000 miles of railway. On the same scale 
India would need a mileage too great for consideration. The famine 
commissioners speak of 20,000 miles as necessary from their point of 
view. That would certainly be a very modest demand, but it has 
taken us thirty years to make 10,000 miles, and in 1882-83 we only 
opened 373 miles of new line. The official mind on this head seems 
io have become contracted and to have lost sight of social and com- 
mercial considerations by reason of the influence of political and 
strategic demands. No one will dispute the importance of these 
matters, but the time has come when we ought to take the needs 
of the people into account, as well as the convenience of those who 
govern. Some of the people have profited vastly by existing lines, 
but how many millions are far removed from any possible benefit 
from these trunk lines. 

Even where the trunk lines have been made in fairly sufficient 
number, they run almost entirely from east to west, with large gaps 
of uncovered country; and there is great need of ‘ feeders, and of 
more lines from north to south joining the different systems. “From 
the East Indian to the Madras line, say 900 miles, there is practically 
nothing. Another gap is to be seen between Nagpur and Hyderabad. 
Mysore is very deficient. So is the country from Bombay to Goa. 
Even more important is the great district from Gwalior south to 
the Great Indian Peninsula, and even when the proposed line is 
completed from Bhopal to Gwalior, there will be great tracts both 
west and east which will need help. As to some of these districts, 
new lines have been surveyed, but nothing of importance can be 
effected until more money is provided. To refer to the real needs of 
the country, would absorb far too much space. These cases are 
merely given as illustrations of what is required, but cannot be 
accomplished unless a change of policy is brought about. In his last 
report Col. Stanton refers to various extensions and new lines, either 
sanctioned or under survey; but for the most part they must wait 
until the judgment of Parliament has been reversed, and the Govern- 
ment set free to act on their own judgment on existing facts.'® 

It is important here to remark that Indian cultivators are not so 
immovable as is sometimes supposed. Large districts now under 
wheat hardly grew it fifteen years ago. An eye-witness informs me 
that the change in the appearance of the country near some parts of 
the Great Indian Peninsula must be seen to be understood. The 
tailway has brought out a new industry, or revived one that had 

'® It is only fair to say that Sir E. Baring appears to favour a far more rapid 
construction of new lines. (See Financial Statement, 1883, p. 3€.) 
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decayed. The cotton has given way to the corn. But other districts 
just as important are only waiting for the like assistance to show the 
same activity. Of the whole 10,144 miles open on December 31, 
1882, only about 150 (the Nagpur and Chattisghar) can be said 
really to enter the great wheat-lands of the Central Provinces, and 
this after thirty years of railway operations. It is said that the line 
from Gwalior to Bhopal would bring down 1,000,000 quarters every 
year. 

Great complaints prevail as to the management of the great lines 
of railway by reason of the ‘dual control’ which exists. As it is 
well put—'® 


The agent of the company can incur no expenditure and practically can do 
nothing without the concurrence of the consulting engineer, and the two are just 
as likely as not to differ. Should they not agree, or should the proposal be beyond 
the limited powers of either, it involves, on the one hand, a reference to the Board 
of Directors in London, and, on the other hand, to the Government of India, and 
frequently to the Secretary of State. I wonder what the manager of a metropoli- 
tan line would say if he were called upon to work his traflic properly, and, at the 
same time, were not allowed to draw up a new time-table, or to alter a rate with- 
out the concurrence of an officer of the Board of Trade, and the sanction of the 
Board of Trade sitting at Vienna, and without the approval of his own Board 
sitting in Calcutta. It was only the other day that a reduction of rates could not 
be carried out on one of the Indian lines, as nearly all the directors were away, 
and no quorum could be got together in London. 


Even the State railways have their defects, and the whole question 
of management as well as extension demands the immediate con- 
sideration of Government. 

In his speech last June to his shareholders the chairman of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company admitted that his line was 
choked with grain. There is also a frequent block at certain seasons 
on the East Indian, and there can be no doubt that additional lines 
are needed on all the great lines as the coast is approached. Probably 
a great extension of double lines will be required throughout India. 
Nothing causes more irritation and loss than these delays of produce.” 
It is not, however, the railway alone that is in fault. The state of 
the harbours is a very serious matter. Great improvements are 
called for at Bombay, and Colonel Stanton (p. 57) admits the ‘in- 
adequacy ’ of the accommodation at Karrachee. If we wish to com- 
pete with America we must provide all requisite facilities for a trade 
that seems likely to be enormous. 

If we may assume that we have in India a vast area which can 
produce excellent wheat, but which is not developed by the existing 


1 Indian Wheat v. American Protection, p. 32. 

2 See Bombay Chamber in We. cit., p. 16. Speaking of ‘forced stoppages’ of 
wheat at stations, they say, ‘It is impossible to adequately describe the indignation 
of the mercantile community at the culpable remissness and indifference to the 
interests of India of those who are responsible for such a state of things.’ 
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railways, there seems to remain only the question whether the capital 
ean be easily raised, and without serious risk to the Government. 

It may, however, be interesting to insert a few words on the ad- 
vantages to India and to England of further developing this great 
industry. To be able to sell surplus produce now unsaleable, and 
to procure a market for a greatly increased production, must be a 
direct and most important gain to India. The more she has to sell 
the more she can buy, and the more she sends to Europe the less 
will be her loss by exchange, because the greater will be the demand 
for the means of remittance from Europe to India. 

The only conceivable injury to India which can be placed on the 
other side is that of incurring too heavy a debt, and especially a debt 
payable in sterling. Lord Lawrence, when Governor-General, was 
strongly impressed by this danger before the fall in silver in Europe 
had opened our eyes to the danger of borrowing in gold, when we 
receive our revenue in silver.2) Probably, however, had he seen 
our present balance-sheets, he would have felt differently. The 
interest on the uncovered debt of India is hardly more than 2,500,000/. 

a year, and it seems absurd, as I have already said, to argue that 
such a charge can render the risk on guarantees, carefully selected, 
at all serious for such a country as British India. The loss” by ex- 
change raises other considerations, and I do not wish to propose 
that we should guarantee in sterling. I would merely suggest 
that a loss of interest must be incurred if loans are raised in silver, 
and that any important loss of interest in a long course of years 
might, and probably would, involve much more loss than even 
the loss by exchange. And it should be added that the more the 
trade of India is developed by the extension of markets for her 
products, the more easily will the loss by exchange be borne, to say 
nothing of the great probability that this development would tend 
to reduce that loss. Even since 1873 the total interest on the debt 
has fallen 1,000,000/., and the Government, which then lost 2,000,000/. 
by ‘ productive’ Public Works, is now a gainer by them of more 
than a million. It would be well if our own public burdens a 
the same tendency.” 

"Life of Lord Lawrence, vol, ii. pp. 495, 497. 

22 I append a few figures showing the progress of the country since 1873, spite 
of some very bad seasons, 

Table of Progress of India since 1873. 
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I am aware that there is a school of economists who assert that 
our government of India, so far as relates to public works, is an 
injury to the country. In fact they say that if we had left India 
alone, merely preventing internal strife, she would have been better 
off than she is at this moment. So at least I understand the argu- 
ment of Mr. Connell, who thus sums up the matter : ¥— 

Is it not obvious that, taking the economic changes as a whole, the country has 
lost an enormous source of wealth? If the import of cotton to India and the 


export of grain from India ceased to-morrow, the Indian people would be the 
gainers, though the Indian Government would be at its wits’ end. 


And he proceeds to argue that the railways have encouraged exports 
of grain, and therefore discouraged the habit of storing food, and 
that they have taken away the employment from the owners of bul- 
locks used for draught of the country carts. It is evident that 
writers of this school regard the introduction of any modern inven- 
tions into an old country with great suspicion. This writer prefers, 
for instance, payment of taxes in kind to payments in cash. He 
thinks that because improvements come from without, they do more 
harm than good. Great undertakings suited for Epgland are not 
suited to India. In what he says as to the need of economy all 
will agree, but it is impossible to distinguish between his line of 
argument and that of those, not yet entirely forgotten, who prophe- 
sied untold financial and other troubles from the introduction of 
railways into England. Many thereby lost for a time their employ- 
ments, and much capital was lost; but to argue that, therefore, the 
loss was greater than the gain to the whole country is surely too 
absurd to delay us much. It is, no doubt, true that India could 
have borne the absence of locomotion by steam much longer than 
England, because India could generally feed her own people without 
importation ; but it does not thence follow that India will not gain 
by the substitution of cheap for expensive carriage over great dis- 
tances, and we have seen vast numbers saved from starvation by 
these despised modes of carriage. It is said that by exporting grain 
you raise its price. That may be so, but you also greatly encourage 
production, and you also encourage economy of a product sometimes 
so cheap as to be hardly worth growing, and sometimes so scarce as 
to involve the population in all the miseries of irremediable famine. 

Mr. Connell has set forth, as so many others have done, the great 
difficulties arising in the application of modern systems of irrigation; 
but he has, so far as I can see, utterly failed to show that cheap 
carriage by rail is an injury, even to an old country like India. It is 
quite possible that capital cannot change its use so easily in India as 
in England. Therefore the results of an economic change may be 
different, and not always so immediately beneficial. That is con- 


3 Keonomic Revolution of India, p. 53. 
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ceivable ; but it does not thence follow that a great saving of labour 
is of no use to the country, and that labour, formerly expended 
over most clumsy modes of carriage, can find no other application. 
Surely some principles of economics are applicable everywhere, 
though some changes are far more easily and quickly made in Britain 
than in Bengal. 

It is quite certain that the people take kindly to the railways, 
and nowhere do the railways succeed so well as when they compete 
with a canal, or a river, or a road. The facility of transit creates a 
demand in India as in England; and you may see the river crowded 
with boats, and the railway close at hand busily occupied. The 
railway does that which the river or the road could not do. It may 
sometimes seriously interfere with their use, but, in fact, it opens up 
new demands which it alone could supply. What is true in this 
matter of the dense population of England, is found to be true of the 
denser, though poorer, population of India.” 

To England, also, the gain will be great. She will buy her grain 
from her own dependency with which she has free trade, so that the 
more she buys the more goods she will sell to the East. Such debts 
are chiefly settted by export of goods, not by bullion. The more 
India sends to us, the more of our goods she will take, and these will 
enter free of duty. 

India will not send us wheat, and then by heavy duties dis- 
courage those who wish to take our goods in return, after the 
example of America. 

Moreover, in the course of the construction of her railways, India 
must purchase largely our iron and our machinery-—an operation 
which would give a welcome stimulus to industries not in recent years 
too prosperous. And to some it may be a consolation to reflect that, 
in buying from India, we buy from a country which is part of our 
empire, the supplies from which are not likely to be stopped by 
ordinary disputes or wars; and that such a new source of supply 
renders us more independent of other countries than we have now 
been for a long period. 

But the question of raising the capital presents at first sight 
some difficulty. From the result in one instance, at any rate, it 
would not seem that the English public desire to take the securities of 
Indian Railways, unless some interest be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of India. It is not easy to say what is the smallest amount of 
guarantee which would suffice. Of course the Government desires to 
maintain the highest possible credit, and will be anxious not seriously 


** Dr. Hunter (Indian Empire, p. 4G) points out that the railway sometimes even 
increases the traffic on the river. ‘It seems probable that the actual amount of 
traffic on the Ganges in native craft has increased rather than diminished since the 
opening of the railways.’ And, on the other hand, ‘The Ganges is not merely a 


rival, but a feeder, of the railway. 
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to impair its power of borrowing for state purposes by a great 
increase of its liabilities on account of railways. But, if there be 
any force in the argument of this paper, it seems to follow that the 
Government will have to exercise some courage, or it will fail in its 
duty. It has shown abundant financial courage on many occa. 
sions when military demands have pressed upon it, and now we may 
fairly ask for a like course of conduct when we ask the Government, 
—not to run any serious risk,—but to use its influence for a wise and 
peaceful purpose. It is not asked to invest in that which cannot 
possibly give any direct return, nor even to raise any money 
directly, but merely to secure a minimum return in the event of any 
accident or mistake. And any possible loss will really be far less 
than the loss of leaving a great territory undeveloped, and its people 
impoverished by the want of sale for their productions. 

As already hinted, the result of past operations has been very 
satisfactory. We have borrowed under very adverse circumstances, 
and yet a sufficient interest is received, so that Government now 
gains by railways, and is likely to gain largely. The only fear for 
the future is that some lines may be sanctioned without sufficient 
consideration, or may be made too expensively. This danger seems 
to be very slight, having regard to the experience now already in 
possession of the Government. Mistakes will be made, no doubt ; but 
such is the inherent power of the soil and climate of India, and such 
the industry of her people, that we may confidently predict a great 
success, even should a large sum be yearly borrowed and expended. 

For my own part I think it would be perfectly safe to give a 
guarantee on at least 10,000,000/. a year to companies agreeing to 
construct selected lines of railway, provided terms could be arranged 
which would satisfy investors, and give reasonable protection to 
Government. The guarantee must be liberal for a limited term, if on 
a silver basis, but reserving to Government the right to cancel the 
guarantee, and to make any line not completed within a certain time 
from the date of the contract ; and reserving also a definite share in 
the annual net profits of the railway, and a reversion to Government 
in the whole undertaking on reasonable terms of purchase after a 
fixed period of possession by the undertakers.” 

Such an annual outlay would probably complete about 1,200 


*5 Sir J. Strachey objects to the system of guarantee, and leans towards con- 
struction by the State with, possibly, working agreements with companies. I do not 
propose to enter here on that question. It would take far too long, as involving large 
questions as to the proper limits of Government interference and the like. I will 
only say that, if we may judge from our experience so far, it would not seem that 
we can depend entirely on private enterprise. On Dec.31, 1882, only ninety-six miles 
were open, even of the ‘ assisted lines.’ Government must intervene either to make 
the lines or to guarantee interest to those who agree to make them. I do not myself 
follow Sir J. Strachey’s argument, but I admit, of course, that his vast experience 
gives him a superior power of forming a right judgment. 
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miles of railway per annum; and no one will, I think, be found to 
suggest that this is doing too much when so vast a work remains to 
be done. In one year it might be prudent to do far more than in 
another, for many obvious reasons: as the state of credit, the cost of 
material, &c. The Government should, I think, be free. There are 
always plenty of critics who will attack it if it goes too far or holds 
back unduly. It is, as I have said before,a common boast of English 
writers that India is greatly assisted by our rule, that nothing could 
be so disastrous to her as a return to her old system of native 
government. I believe this to be true, great as have been our 
offences or mistakes at various times, through the avarice or ignorance 
of our officers; and nothing surely could so effectually prove our 
power and our disposition to assist these masses of helpless people as 
the establishment throughout India of a complete system of railways 
so constructed that we could carry both people and produce at 
moderate rates. We should thus increase their means of living, and 
possibly add something to the pleasure of lives too often marked by 
the monotony of a ceaseless and ill-rewarded toil. 

The Americans make from 8,000 to 10,000 miles every year. 
We cannot emulate their activity. As much of the required capital 
must at present come from England, caution will, of course, be required 
lest we overload the market with this kind of security. India is not 
England, and many investors, even in these days, shrink from a 
foreign security. But, unless the current opinion as to the resources 
of English capital is grossly mistaken, we can do much more than we 
have ever yet done without difficulty, and without risk of any injury 
to our credit. We should not borrow to win warlike fame or increase 
our dominions, but in order to assist the people of India and of 
England, by enabling the one to sell what the other needs to buy, but 
which could never come to market without our aid. It is a noble 
use of capital. It may be said to bless the borrower and the lender. 
If England. lends the money, she will gain not only by using her 
money safely, but by securing her supply of food; and if India 
should supply any of this capital, she will receive back not only a 
direct return, but also an indirect return in the great improvement 
in the condition of her people. 

The more the matter is considered, the more important will the 
present juncture appear. We have a grand opportunity of assisting 
ourselves and our Indian subjects at the same time. Rarely, as it 
Seems to me, does a more serious occasion arise in the history of the 
relations of an empire and its dependencies. 

The usual course of things is that a dependency becomes inde- 
pendent, and the people of the country manage their own affairs, 
subject only to a mild superintendence on the part of the Colonial 


26 


* Tt appaers, as said above, from Col. Stanton’s Report, p. &, that we opened 373 
miles of single railway in 1882, besides doubling 61 miles of the East Indian Railway. 
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Office. They negotiate loans, and they make great works without 
assistance, except from capitalists who prefer a colonial rate of in- 
terest. They are really self-contained and self-governed communities, 
The day seems to be far distant when India can arrive at this position; 
but this fact makes it imperative on England to assist her by all means 
at her disposal, by removing obstacles of every kind from her industry, 
and by bringing capital to bear on the development of her resources, 

The history of the Orissa famine will ever stand out as an 
example of what is the result of neglect of its obvious duties by 
Government in India. In such a country Government has to do 
more than merely administer and superintend. It has to take care 
of those who are themselves helpless, to originate remedies for failure 
of crops, and the like, which are only possible to those who have at 
their command the resources of modern science; in a word, to act 
more as the head of a great family than as a Government in the 
English sense of the word. All India is not like Orissa, but through- 
out India there is a condition of things in some respects similar ; and 
the Parliament of England has no duty more imperative, however 
often neglected, than that of securing to our Indian fellow-subjects 
all possible aids in the use of their great natural resources. 


WILuiAmM Fowl Ler. 


Postscript. 


Since writing this article I have received from Mr. Cross the author- 
ised report of his Budget speech. I extract some passages which 
strongly confirm my argument. Speaking of Indian railways, he 
says :— 

The total capital expenditure is nominally one hundred and forty-three millions 
sterling. 


The receipts are . , a . £15,231,261 
en 
450) 


80,549 

The net profits are i ‘ .  £7,650,712; or, 5°37 per cent. 
on the total capital employed. If we add the accumulated payments of guaranteed 
interest, not covered by the receipts, to the capital account of the railways, raising 
that capital to one hundred and sixty-seven crores of rupees, the dividend now 
earned is about 4°6 per cent... . 

There are still immense tracts of country, ten, twenty, thirty, sixty, and in one 
case one hundred and sixty thousand square miles in extent, containing nearly 
twenty millions of people, without a single railway through them—and this, too, 
some of the most fertile land of India, capable of great agricultural development. 
The Central Provinces and the neighbouring parts of Bengal might, I am assured, 
produce food for twenty millions more people than they contain. At present, at 
Bilaspur, wheat is about seven shillings the quarter, while salt is double the Bombay 
price. . . . Can any one doubt that the placing of a main railway in the Central 
Provinces—a country the size of France, and one, too, in which there is a steady 
and regular rainfall of forty to sixty inches a year, so that real famine has never 
been known—can be otherwise than an immense advantage, not merely to the dis- 
trict itself, but to those adjacent parts of India which are subject to scarcity 9—W. F. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


Mr. Bricut, in a recent speech at Keighley, professed that he did not 
know, and that Mr. Fawcett had not explained, what he meant when 
he talked of ‘ Proportional Representation.’ Had Mr. Bright cared 
to ask Mr. Fawcett, he would doubtless have been told that propor- 
tional representation was not synonymous with Mr. Hare’s plan, 
with which Mr. Bright proceeded to identify it, any more than an 
object to be attained is synonymous ‘with one particular means of 
attaining it. A river may be crossed by a ford, but if my object is to 
cross the river, I am not compelled to use the ford unless there is no 
bridge or boat or other means of passage available. ¢ 

If then proportional representation is an end and not a means of 


attaining an end, the present pause before the introduction of a 
special scheme of Reform seems a very fitting time for discussing its 
merits as an end, the degree of approximation to which that end 
has hitherto been attained, and what direction reform should take 
(apart from particular machinery) in order to secure a better approxi- 


mation. 

Mr. Cowen, in his fresh and vigorous speech at Newcastle, has 
seized this aspect of the question of reform, and well expressed it in 
the following words :— 

‘What is it we want? Is it not government of the people by the 
people for the people ? Parliament should mirror the spirit, wisdom, 
and interest not of a section only, but of the entire nation. The 
elected should be an epitome of the electors. The majority must 
govern, but the minority should be heard. That is scarcely the case 
now, and every year it gets less so.’ 

This then is real representation—that Parliament should be an 
epitome of the nation in all its variety. And does not this imply, 
when expressed in more formal, though less picturesque, language, 
that every group of electors who have common interests and common 
political sympathies and sentiments, should be represented in Parlia- 
ment in due proportion to its numerical strength in the country ? 

This is what is intended by the phrase ‘ Proportional Representa- 
tion.’ Strictly speaking, the word proportional is superfluous, for 
representation, so far as it is real and fair, must be proportional, and 
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if it deviates very widely from proportionality, it ceases to be in any 
true sense representation at all. But this word having been ex- 
tended, or rather appropriated, to the existing system, which I shall 
take the liberty of distinguishing in this paper as majority representa- 
tion, and the phrase minority representation having been misunder- 
stood or misrepresented, by those who are the slaves of phrases and 
eatchwords, as implying that the minority should rule and not 
merely that it should be heard, the phrase ‘ proportional representa- 
tion’ may be accepted as expressing the ideal representation which 
has been above described. 

‘What is it we want?’ This is the question on which it is all- 
important that electoral reformers should come to clear views before 
the end is lost sight of, as it is only too likely to be, in wrangling 
over the details of a particular scheme. There can be no doubt that 
reformers generally are agreed in this, that the time has come when 
the existing inequalities in the qualification for the franchise must 
be abolished, and a practically uniform qualification, whether in 
county, borough, or other electoral division, adopted. But beyond 
this it is difficult to find in the utterances of our practical politicians 
any distinct expression of ‘ what it is we want.’ 

Mr. Bright appears to want nothing further. In words which 
have a real Tory ring, and would have brought down thunders of ap- 
plause from a Tory audience—as they actually did from his Liberal 
audience at Keighley—he has declared: ‘I am for the old lines of 
the Constitution. I am for simplicity in all these matters.’ But 
must not every Liberal, and many a Conservative too, who fairly 
faces the question without prejudice, at least sympathise with the 
aspiration of Mr. Cowen, that ‘ the elected should be an epitome of 
the electors ;’ and, finding that ‘this is scarcely the case now,’ and 
that no mere equalisation of the franchise is likely to make it so, will 
he not be prompted to inquire further whether there may not be some 
sufficiently simple and practicable method of approximating to this 
desirable ideal ? 

The following facts and inferences, the result of a study of the 
question by an independent inquirer, not a professed politician, may 
perhaps be of some aid in the solution of the problem. 

The existing system of representation, which we have agreed 
to term majority representation, regards each member of the House 
of Commons as representative of some aggregate of electors, the 
unity of that aggregate being determined by the rough and ready 
process of regarding the choice of the majority of the electors as the 
choice of the whole, whether that majority be a majority of one or of 
thousands. Such asystem may be historical, may be ‘on the old lines 
of the Constitution ’—though surely those lines have been much recti- 
fied, and many of them effaced, by the Reform Bills both of 1832 and 
1867—but assuredly it is not national cr popular. Thus Birmingham 
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is regarded as an electoral unit by ignoring the existence of some 
fifteen thousand Conservative electors within its limits, and Middlesex 
by equally ignoring the existence of some nine thousand Liberals. It 
may be allowed to a member of this latter group to give expression 
to the feeling that it is no compensation to him for being unrepre- 
sented in Middlesex, that Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain represent 
the Liberals of Birmingham, and that the Conservatives in that city 
are equally unrepresented with himself. The two grievances do not 
neutralise, rather they intensify, one another. 

No representation can be regarded as truly national which starts 
from the constituency as a whole, and not from the individual elector, 
as the unit of the representative system. The variety in the nation 
does not consist in the variety of constituencies themselves homo- 
geneous, but must, if it is to be fairly and justly represented, take 
account of the variety within the constituencies themselves. Ma- 
jority representation expressly ignores this, while it is of the very 
essence of proportional representation to count the individual elector 
as the unit. 

These principles may now be illustrated and enforced by instances 
drawn from the statistics of the elections of 1868, 1874, and 1880, 
the three general elections which have been held under the corfditions 
of the Reform Act of 1867. 

In the following short table are placed side by side the results for 
the whole United Kingdom of an exact proportional representation, 
and those actually yielded by majority representation, assuming the 
number of votes as those given in the Zimes of the 23rd of April, 
1880. The votes! are reckoned by thousands, and the Home Rule 
votes are reckoned as Liberal : 





1 | No. of members by 
he Number of thou- : = : 
Number of 1 proportional repre- 
} sands of votes ‘ . 
thousands of sentation 
registered 
electors 





Conserva- P ( serva- " C serva- 
; ni erva Liberals on: erva Liberals ons¢ cd au 
tives tives tives 





m O56 
1874 2,749 222 |1,436| 30 352 S66 fee | 
‘= | yt 4$ 1,222 1,436 | 300 352 356 } 40 (Home Rulers) 
(354 


1880 3,039 418 ss2} 279 37 236 s} 
= 1,418 | 1,882 | 27: 71 236 { 60(Home Rulers); 


From this it appears that in 1874, while the Liberals of the 
United Kingdom in the aggregate had a majority of 214,000 votes, 
the Conservatives had a majority of 60 in the members elected, 
whereas on the principles of proportional representation the Liberals 
ought to have had a majority of 52. The direct consequences of 


? It would doubtless have been more satisfactory to,have based the comparison on 
the number of electors voting, rather than on the number of votes; but it would be 
difficult to estimate the former with accuracy, and it is not probable that the propor- 
Hons would have been materially altered. 
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this anomaly were a Beaconsfield administration, a Beaconsfield policy 
in the Eastern Question, an Afghan war, and an almost complete 
stagnation of domestic legislation for the six years from 1874 to 1880, 
With this startling result in view, the vital importance of modifying 
our electoral system in the direction of proportional representation 
scarcely needs further argument. 

In 1880 the Liberals, with a majority of 464,000 votes, secured 
a majority of 178 members, when proportionately they were only en- 
titled to 92. Thus the Conservative reaction of 1874 and the return 
to Liberal principles in 1880 were both exaggerated at these elections 
respectively, the Conservatives being over-represented at the former 
by 56 members, and the Liberals at the latter by 43. If Parliament 
then is at present in some sense a mirror of the body of electors, it is 
at any rate not a perfectly plane mirror, but one that largely mag- 
nifies and distorts the variations in political feeling in the country. 

The circumstance of a majority of members in 1874 corresponding 
to a minority of votes is due to the fact that in majority representa- 
tion majorities are counted and not weighed ; so that, for instance, a 
majority in Birmingham of some 12,000 or 13,000 Liberals counted 
no more than that of 900 or 1,000 Conservatives in North Warwick- 
shire, not to mention the tiny majorities of tens, twenties, or forties 
in such petty constituencies as Brecknock, Evesham, Marlow, North- 
allerton, Petersfield, or Thirsk. Other striking instances of the same 
kind occur in the election of 1880, where a majority of 2,740 for Sir 
Charles Dilke at Chelsea is balanced by a majority of 101 for Mr. 
Gorst at Chatham, and where a Liberal majority of just two at Col- 
chester is balanced by a Conservative majority of 192 in East Essex. 

It may be argued that by the abolition of the smaller constituencies 
or their absorption in larger ones many of these anomalies will be 
removed, and doubtless to some extent it will be so, for the smaller 
the constituencies the smaller on the average will be the majorities 
which turn the scale of the political balance. But even among 
enlarged constituencies there will be some where the predominance of 
one party is very large, and others where parties are pretty evenly 
balanced, and the large majorities of the former being counted as of 
no greater weight than the small majorities of the latter, large and 
uncertain deviations from proportional representation may be ex- 
pected, if the system of majority representation remains unmodified. 
To cite but one instance in illustration: at the election of 1880 the 
Liberal majority of 1886 in South Durham exceeds the aggregate of 
the Conservative majorities, namely 1731, in all three of the divisions 
of Essex. 

Descending from the aggregates for the whole United Kingdom, 
let us next examine the aggregates of a well-defined and fairly homo- 
geneous group of constituencies, the counties of England and Wales, 
by the light of the following table :— 
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{Number of thousands Number of members by Number of members | 
Number of thou- of votes proportional representation actually returned 


a 


Year sands of regis- |——_______ — 
tered electors | Conserva- Tiheniate Conserva- Liberals 
tives eer rey tives oo tives 


Conserva- Liberals 
4 5 | 


1868 _— ; E3 : 3 

1874 823 434 304 110) | 5: 
| 1880 904 496 413 102. ¥ 24 
| | 


| 
bail 
| 


Upon this it is obvious to remark that, though we have here no 
instance of a majority of seats corresponding to a minority of votes, 
the Conservative majority of members elected has at each election 
been much larger than the respective strengths of the two parties 
justified ; and that the Conservative reaction of 1874 enormously 
exaggerated this disproportion, giving the Conservatives an excess of 
forty-five seats, which, if they had been transferred to the rival party, 
to which of right they belonged, would have more than annihilated 
the Conservative majority of that Parliament. 

Among the counties are included seven which are represented 
each by three members, and in these ‘ three-cornered ’ constituencies 
each elector can vote for two candidates only. The result is that 
they returned at the elections of 1868 and 1880 thirteen Conservatives 
and eight Liberals, and at that of 1874 fourteen Conservatives and 
seven Liberals, the Conservative reaction at the latter date being thus 
represented by the transfer of one seat only from the Liberal party 
to the Conservative. When we remember that these seven counties 
are Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Here- 
fordshire, Hertfordshire, and Oxfordshire, all fairly typical agricultural 
counties without the disturbing influences of mining or manufacturing 
populations, it can hardly admit of a doubt that, had the rest of the 
counties been organised in like manner into three-cornered consti- 
tuencies, the ratio of Conservatives returned to Liberals would have 


been something like the following :—- 


116 Conservatives to 71 Liberals, instead of 135 Conservatives to 52 Liberals in 1868. 


32 1874. 


5 
125 i 62 ra ” 55 ” 32 9 
24 63 ie 1880. 


116 i 71 ‘ . - 


Thus, though the Conservatives would still have been unduly re- 
presented at all three elections in proportion to their actual strength, 
the deviation from an equitable proportion would have been much 
less than was actually the case, while in the election of 1874 the 
Conservative majority for the counties of England and Wales would 
have been reduced from 123 to 63—a reduction almost enough in 
itself to have annihilated the Conservative majority in the whole 
Parliament. 

Such is the result of the system which Mr. Bright is never tired 
of holding up to ridicule and scorn as ‘highly unconstitutional,’ the 
bantling of Lord Cairns, ‘ supported by a small handful of sentimental 
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and fancy statesmen and legislators sitting on our side of the House,’ 
Does it not afford the ‘ proof of its advantage to the country,’ which 
Mr. Bright demands, after which only he will allow that ‘ we should 
permit any departure from the old lines of the Constitution, which, 
whatever its failings, we have a right to regard with some degree of 
reverence and affection’? Surely, if Mr. Bright had realised that 
adhering (in his sense) to the old lines of the Constitution meant 
a Beaconsfield administration for six years, while the proposed devia- 
tion from them meant merely a certain amount of difficulty and in- 
convenience in conducting the election at Birmingham so as to secure 
the return of three Liberal members for that city, he would have 
somewhat modified his essentially Tory attitude of reverence and 
affection for them. If ‘ everybody admits,’ as Mr. Bright says, ¢ that 
the present system (of voting in three-cornered constituencies) is an 
injustice and a failure, it can only be because their attention has 
been more directed to the defects and awkwardness of the machinery 
than to the character of the results. The moral is, to amend and 
improve the machinery, not to fall back on a system which by its 
very nature must yield unfair and uncertain results. 

Descending further from the aggregate of the county representa- 
tion, let us select for examination four contiguous constituencies, 
each returning two members, the four divisions of the county of 
Lancashire. The results of the three elections since 1867 are sum- 


anarised as follows :— 


Number of votes in thousands } Memters elected 
| 


Conservatives | Liberals | Conservatives Liberals 
26 23 
30 


35 


| 
= 
Bt 


| 
| 
| 





Hence it appears that for twelve years from 1868 to 1880 the 
county of Lancashire had not a single Liberal representative, although 
46 to 47 per cent. of the electors were Liberals, and that the small 
increase to about 491 per cent. in 1880 sufficed to divide the repre- 
sentation equally between the two parties. Had the county been 
divided into two constituencies returning four members each, with 
the limitation that no elector could vote for more than three candi- 
dates (as in the City of London), the Liberals would certainly have 
had at least two representatives in 1868 and 1874, while in 1880 
perhaps the most probable result would have been three Liberals to 
five Conservatives. This latter result would perhaps be more satis- 
factory to the sticklers for the rights of majorities than the present 
equal division, which, according to the singular mode of arguing 
they often adopt, leaves Lancashire entirely unrepresented, while 
upon their principles a system which gives the entire monopoly of 
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the representation to one party for twelve years is as just and 
secessful as that adopted from Lord Cairns is ‘an injustice and a 
failure.’ 

As our last group for examination let us take together the metro- 
politan constituencies in Middlesex, including the county of Middle- 
sex, the City of London, and the six boroughs, Chelsea, Finsbury, 
Hackney, Marylebone, Tower Hamlets, and Westminster, an aggre- 

te of about 272,000 electors in 1880. In the following table, 
tesides the proportional and actual distribution of members, the 
distribution which would have resulted if the City of London had 
not elected its members subject to Lord Cairns’s clause is shown :— 


Without Lord Cairns’s | 
} Clause in the City 


of London 


| Number of members 
by proportional re- 
presentation 


Number of members 


| Number of voters 
| actually returned 


by thousands | 
| 


i 
Conserva- | : | Conserva- . ) ‘onserva- P Conserva- . } 
: | Liberals Liberals Liberals , ; | 
tives | Liberals tives 7 ves S| tives Liberals 
| | | 


1868 7 | 11 3 | 15 
1874 67 i 9 
1880 89 9 : 9 8 | 10 





Here the most striking feature is the over-representation of 
liberals in 1868, converted by the return swing of the pendulum to 
asmall over-representation of Conservatives in 1874, and again 
ought back to a small over-representation of Liberals in 1880. 
Thus the Conservative reaction of 1874, which under a system pro- 
ducing proportional representation would fairly have been measured 
by the transfer of two seats, actually resulted in the transfer of seven, 
and had not Lord Cairns’s clause been in force in the City, would 
have resulted in a transfer of nine seats. 

This invites our attention to a consequence of the existing system 
of majority representation, which is perhaps a still more serious evil 
than the anomalies hitherto shown to result from it, though it has 
teen less frequently pointed out and less emphatically insisted on. 
This consequence is the instability of the representation caused 
ty the shifting of small majorities in nearly balanced constituencies. 

If the beam of a balance be supported at a point very near to its 
entre of gravity, the shifting of a small weight determines its incli- 
tation to this side or that. The system of majority voting has an 
aalogous action : it balances those of the electors who have serious 
plitical convictions and hold them strongly—the steady Liberals 
against the staunch Conservatives ; and then, if their weights are nearly 
equal, the inclination of the beam of the political balance is entirely 
it the mercy of a small body of electors, whose political views are 
determined at best by some ephemeral cry, some clever catchword, 
wme panic fear, or some class interest, or in too many cases by those 
baser considerations which it may be hoped the Corrupt Practices 
Act of last Session will have done something to restrain. 

x2 
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This instability was largely exemplified in the election of 1874, 
when the current was temporarily in favour of the Conservatives, and 
perhaps to a nearly equal extent in that of 1880, when the set was 
in the opposite direction. At this latter election it was found that 
37 seats were gained by the Liberals by a gross majority of 1,742 
votes, an average of 47 each; and, not counting Irish seats, 47 con. 
stituencies changed sides with majorities of less than 100, six only 
of these being constituencies with less than 1,000 electors, where the 
deciding majority might perhaps be considered as a sensible fraction 
of the whole. 

We may sum up the results of our examination of the working of 
the existing system of election since the Reform Act of 1867 in the 
following propositions :— 

1. Majority representation, merely counting majorities and not 
weighing them, does not secure that a majority of electors shall 
always command a majority of representatives. (Witness the elec- 
tion of 1874.) 

2. The results of majority representation generally deviate widely 
from the ideal—proportional representation. 

3. In large groups of generally like constituencies, majority 
representation gives an excessive preponderance in the representation 
to that party which has the majority. (Witness the counties of 
England and Wales.) 

4, Majority representation is wnstable. Small shifting majorities 
have an undue influence on the representation, enormously exagge- 
rating the fluctuations of political opinion in the country at large. 

The Conservative reaction of 1874 was expressed out of all pro- 
portion to its real strength by the transfer of 81 seats from the 
Liberal to the Conservative party ; and the opposite reaction of 1880, 
which brought back 120 seats to the Liberal party, doubtless re- 
ceived therein an exaggerated expression. 


Though these defects in the system of majority representation 
do and must exist, it may be, and has in fact been, contended that 
they are practically neutralised by the particular conditions under 
which it is actually exercised. The facts and figures we have cited 
show that this is not the case, though it may be admitted that the 
variety in the franchise, and the variety in the constituencies which 
are included within the ‘old lines of the Constitution,’ have had a 
considerable, though uncertain, mitigating effect. Much was done in 
1832 and in 1867 to bring the franchise nearer to uniformity. The 
rights of suffrage of the scot-and-lot voters, the potwallopers, the 
freemen, the common-councilmen, the non-resident freeholders in 
boroughs, &c., have been taken away or merged in some wider quali- 
fication. The distinction between the qualifications in counties and 
boroughs survives, but it is doomed, and the coming Session will have 
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to decide whether the non-resident voters in counties, and the forty- 
shilling freeholders, for whom Mr. Bright confesses to a very tender 
feeling, shall not also lose their present privileges. The changes in 
the constituencies have not been proportionally extensive, but many 
of the smaller boroughs have disappeared, and it can hardly be 
doubted but that in any new rearrangement of seats, very few, if any, 
will survive. Such compensation, therefore, as grew up with our 
growing Constitution, and which at best was quite haphazard and 
accidental in its action, must be regarded as belonging to the past ; 
and thus some modification of our system of representation, so as to 
make it approximate in some sensible degree, at least, to propor- 
tional representation, becomes a necessity, unless we accept all the 
demonstrated evil consequences of majority representation, without 
such counteracting influences as have hitherto disguised to the ordi- 
nary observer its unfair and anomalous character. 

The plan of equal electoral districts has been spoken of with 
favour by some prominent Liberal statesmen. This plan has certainly 
the merit of simplicity. One elector one vote; each constituency to 
consist approximately of the same number of electors, and to return 
one member by a simple majority. Simple enough, indeed; but has 
the plan any other merit? Will it give a fair representation? , Is it 
fair for the individual elector ? 

In the first place, this plan of necessity involves majority repre- 
sentation pure and simple, with all the defects which we have just 
noted, for the simple reason that a single member is a unit that can- 
not be proportionally divided. If the whole body of electors in the 
country were homogeneous, so that parties were divided in about the 
same ratio in each constituency, the result would of course be that all 
the members returned would be of one party. But, though there 
would doubtless be left enough variety among the constituencies to 
prevent such an extreme result as this, it is perhaps more than pro- 
bable that what we have seen to be true now of the counties of 
England and Wales—that they are represented by a number of mem- 
bers of one party altogether out of proportion to the numerical 
strength of the electors of that party—would then be true of the 
whole aggregate of constituencies in the United Kingdom. In 
that case the majority would indeed rule, but the minority would 
not be heard. Surely this is a result which every reformer, who 
places before himself any higher end than mere party ascendency, 
could hardly contemplate without the gravest apprehension. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this article to do more than allude 
to other objections to equal electoral districts. Mr. Bright justly 
condemns the plan as completely breaking loose from the old lines of 
the Constitution, ‘a change such as comes in a revolution ;’ and we 
are reformers, not revolutionists. The division of a city or large dis- 
trict into wards or electoral divisions would inevitably prove a fertile 
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source of contention and chicanery, whatever machinery were devised 
for effecting it; for the character of the representation might in many 
cases be altogether altered according as a line of division was drawn 
north and south or east and west; and the struggle would be renewed 
from time to time, as with a growing population the divisions would 
require periodic readjustments. Lastly, though the plan professes to 
give equal electoral right to all electors, it could not in reality do 80, 
for the value of an elector’s vote would depend on the district in which 
he happened to reside, his vote counting as nothing if his political 
views were opposed to those of the party dominant among his neigh- 
bours. 

The exact opposite to the plan of equal electoral districts is Mr, 
Hare’s plan of one single constituency, or perhaps two or three, corre- 
sponding to the great historic divisions of the United Kingdom—that 
plan which Mr. Bright hasdeclared that he cannot understand, and which 
he does not scruple to assert that nobody has been able to understand, 
Although Mr. Bright, if he could divest himself of prejudice, and had 
the patience to study Mr. Hare’s plan in detail, would perhaps find it 
less unintelligible than he supposes, it may freely be conceded that in 
its extreme form it is, however theoretically perfect, far too compli- 
cated for practical application—-at least, until the average British 
elector has developed a degree of intelligence which is far beyond 
the horizon of the present or many generations to come. But the 
principle of Mr. Hare’s plan is applicable to small groups as well as 
to large; and if it be found necessary, as it will be, to form consti- 
tuencies to return more than one or two members, it may possibly be 
found sufficiently simple in working, and as effective as any other 
plan for securing the best and fairest representation of the constituency 
that can be attained. 

Between these two extremes of single-membered constituencies 
and a single constituency embracing the whole electoral body and 
returning all the members, lie all the intermediate possibilities of 
dividing the electoral body into groups so as to secure a fair approxi- 
mation to proportional representation, and at the same time not de 
part so widely from the old lines of the Constitution as to effect a 
revolution, rather than a development, of our electoral system. 

The great mass of our existing constituencies return two members 
each, and this arrangement admits of only two alternatives—either 
one party absorbs the whole representation, or else it is equally 
divided between the two. The first result generally leaves a large 
fraction of the electors unrepresented, and the other violates the 
sentiment that the majority should appear as such in the representa- 
tion. The objections we have pointed out to majority representation 
apply with their full force to these double-membered constituencies, 
as indeed the examples of its defects have been chiefly drawn from 
its working in such constituencies. 
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There are, however, twelve constituencies, seven counties and 
five cities, which return three members each, under the limitation of 
Lord Cairns’s clause that no elector can vote for more than two 
candidates, while the City of London returns four members under 
the like limitation that no elector can vote for more than three 
candidates. This system has now been applied in the three elections 
of 1868, 1874, and 1880, and the following table, in which are placed 
side by side the actual return and what would have probably been 
the return by majority voting, shows with what results :-— 


1868 | 1874 | 1880 


Actual By majority Actual By majority} Actual | By majority | 


Con. | Lib. | Con. ib. on. | Lib. | Con. |{Lib. | Con. 


| Lib. | Con.} Lib. 


0 é 0 
0 é 0 
: 0 
0 


e) 2} o 

Oo! 0 

Leeds ] 3 0 

Manchester | ‘oa. 0 

Liverpool . eA 2 | | 3 
| 


Total of 5 Cities | 11 | 4 | 


Birmingham ’. 
Glasgow 


kh bo bo So GO 
mb bo | 


City of London . | 1 | 


5 Counties 
Hertfordshire 
Herefordshire 





Total of Counties . 





Grand Total ,.| 2% 8 9 | 21 








Hence, it appears that in the thirteen constituencies, returning 


forty members, to which Lord Cairns’s clause of the Act of 1867 


applies, of seats which legitimately belonged to Liberals by the 
voting, there were saved by the action of that clause three seats in 
1868, ten in 1874, and five in 1880, which would otherwise in all 
probability have been occupied by Conservatives. Further, the Con- 
servative reaction, which would have been measured by the loss of 
thirteen seats, was actually attended with the loss of six; while the 
reaction in favour of the Liberals in 1880, which would have been 
measured by the gain of nine seats, was actually attended by a gain 
of four; the former, however, leaving the Liberals with a loss of four 
seats as compared with 1868 and the latter with a loss of two only. 
Here, again, is clear evidence of the steadying influence of an ap- 
proximately proportional representation over mere majority represen- 
tation. But the great value of this general result is that it shows 
distinctly that a better approximation to a really fair representation 
than by mere majority voting is practically attainable. 

From all the foregoing facts and arguments it appears to follow 
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necessarily that, in the approaching rearrangement of constituencies, 
which must either accompany or immediately follow the equalisation 
of the franchise, all single- and double-membered constituencies 
should be merged in larger ones returning at least three members, 
while to many constituencies including large centres of population 
a much larger number should be assigned, the maximum number 
admissible being limited only by considerations of convenience and 
simplicity in the voting. Within the limits of each constituency 
the electors should be free to group themselves according to their 
political sympathies, instead of being carved out into sections deter- 
mined by locality alone; for thus only would be secured to each 
elector the full privilege of the franchise, which otherwise would be 
liable to be neutralised by his finding himself an enforced member 
of a group in which he was one of a hopeless minority. The par- 
ticular plan for voting, by which within each constituency the best 
approximation to proportional representation would be secured, 
whether Lord Cairns’s limitation, or the method of cumulative voting, 
or some method involving the principle of Mr. Hare’s plan, or some 
other plan which the ingenuity of practical politicians may devise, 
is beyond the scope of the present article to consider. If reformers 
are once thoroughly agreed as to the end to be attained, though the 
invention of the machinery for attaining it will demand much care- 
ful thought and discussion, there can be little doubt but that a 
practically satisfactory solution of the problem will soon be dis- 
covered. 
Rosert B. Haywarp. 
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AN ECCLESTASTICAL OLIVE BRANCH. 


Ir may seem a romantic quest to be seeking for olive branches within 
the covers of a Blue Book. But I am hopeful about the report of the 
large, varied, and powerful collection of representative men who have 
been sitting for more than two years as a Commission ' to dissect the 
grievance connected with our ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and to propose 
some remedy. The work to which they have set their hands is honest, 
laborious, and thorough ; and if it is cheerfully taken into considera- 
tion by the various parties in the Church, and candidly interpreted, 
it may be found to indicate, as its authors intended, a peace-making 
lution, and be the healing treatment of a distemperature, already 
grave, but quite within the compass of judicious remedies. Its* au- 
thors show that their diagnosis of the disease is accurate, and so they 
propose a treatment which is at all events sure not to aggravate the 
malady. Ecclesiastical politics have become matters of such general 
interest, that I shall make no attempt to offer a history of the growth 
of the difficulties which have led to this Commission, nor of its own 
genesis, nor will I systematically analyse its contents, including appen- 
dices and evidence. I am, I assume, appealing to readers who are more 
or less acquainted with the document. It will be enough to review 
some salient features on which, in fact, its prospects of success must 
turn, although I shall be compelled at first to touch upon one or two 
collateral complexities which must be cleared up before the report 
itself can be profitably approached. 

It only requires the most superficial acquaintance with the history 
of the Church revival of the past half-century to give assent to the 
proposition that the discontent which has gone on increasing during 
these last few years, till it has baffled so many clever people, is not 
a recent grievance. Twenty-three years ago, after the Gorham 
judgment, the debates on ecclesiastical judicature turned on just 
the same arguments; and Bishop Blomfield, of London, brought in 
a Bill to transfer the declaration of doctrine in ecclesiastical ap- 
peals to the Upper House of Convocation, which had the support 
of statesmen like the late Lord Derby and the present Lord Redes- 
dale, but which foundered under the opposition of Lord John Russell’s 


! The Ecclesiastical Courts Commission. 
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Government. For a short time the Judicial Committee, that great 
stumbling-block of so many Churchmen, ceased to be the Court 
of Ecclesiastical Appeal, by the present Lord Chancellor’s Judica- 
ture Bill of 1873, though it was accidentally revived after three 
years by that measure, otherwise most admirable, which restored the 
appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. So the Judicial Com- 
mittee can now claim in its ecclesiastical aspect a continuous au- 
thority of no more than seven years, while its condemnation involved 
in the suggestions of the present Report relieves me from the ne- 
cessity of explaining why it is that the constitution of that body 
unfits it for ecclesiastical functions. That which makes its actual 
judiciary system the disturbing element in the Church’s otherwise 
prosperous progress is summed up in one word. It is an anachronism, 
Part of the system is too old, and part of it is too new; the old part 
much the worse for wear, the new so flimsy as not to have stood a 
very short term of wearing, and neither dovetailing into the other. 

The reason of this exception to the increasing and elastic adapt- 
ability of the Church’s resources to the wants of the day is not far to 
seek. The slumber of the Church in the days of our fathers and 
grandfathers procured peaceful times for the old ecclesiastical judi- 
cature, presented as it was in its best aspects by judges such as Lord 
Stowell. At last came the era of general effervescence and inevitable 
reform, and in this instance it came just a little too soon. 

The creation of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as a 
body to fulfil the incongruous functions of Supreme Court of Appeal 
from India and the Colonies, and to take over the appellate juris- 
diction, in Admiralty and ecclesiastical causes, of the Reformational 
Court of Delegates, was due to the erratic genius of Lord Brougham, 
and was brought into shape by him, while Chancellor, in two Acts of 
1832 and 1833. It is said, on Lord Brougham’s own authority, that 
the inclusion of ecclesiastical cases, which was an afterthought, was 
due to accident; but it would probably be more strictly accurate to 
say that it came of carelessness and the inability of grasping that 
‘ the march of intellect ’ would in the coming time bestir itself about 
such matters. Those years 1832 and 1833 are memorable as the 
date of the rise of the great revival in the Church itself, which is 
now perforce admitted as a fact by those who dislike it most. Soa 
change, which ought to have followed and taken colour from the re- 
vival, perversely fell upon days when the instinct of ecclesiastical wants 
and the knowledge of ecclesiastical law were at the lowest among our 
lawmakers. This meddling only affected the then very rare pheno- 
mena of second] appeals, below which the old courts of the Bishop 
and the Archbishop still existed in much decrepitude. In no 
long time, however, these courts were supplemented by the cumbrous 
and expensive, though well-meaning, proceedings created by the 
Church Discipline Act. That Act was passed in 1840 at a twilight 
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era, when public men had just learned enough to see dimly that the 
state ecclesiastical was, and was feeling itself to be, out of joint, but 
could not yet realise what they wanted nor how to keep clear of the 
pitfalls that lay in the road which they chose for themselves. 

The final act of this comedy or tragedy of ambitious mismanage- 
ment was the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874, the fruit of 
panic at the manifestation of a wide outburst of miscellaneous 
activity in the Church—wise, healthful, and salutary in some things, 
unwise and fantastical in others, and all lumped together under the 
name ‘ Ritualism.’ This measure, which began so badly, resulted in 
creating the judicature of partisanship—an enactment which, in pro- 
fessing to deal indulgently with ritual irregularities, really left them 
under a harsher régime than moral offences; while the spiritual 
democracy, organised as the Church Association, to whose existence 
and powers of mischief the authors of the Act had perversely shut 
their eyes, made themselves masters of its machinery. However, 
there still existed, decrepit, as I have said, and much disfigured, and 
in ceremonial cases reduced to do the will of the Public Worship 
Act, the ancient and legitimate jurisdiction of the Church—the 
Episcopal and Archiepiscopal Courts. But what had happened dur- 
ing the last half-century affecting the quality of the mem who 
composed {them? Their jurisdiction and the profession which 
furnished their judges and advocates materially subsisted upon the 
possession of attributes some of which had better never have been 
saddled on the back of the Church. On the matrimonial jurisdic- 
tion I do not speak, for it has emphatically its ecclesiastical, its 
very ecclesiastical, side. No excuse, however, could be found for 
continuing to burden the ‘ Courts Christian’ with their testamentary 
jurisdiction. They were well rid of this millstone ; but when Parlia- 
ment had taken away this attribute, it had abolished most of the 
material inducements for men who had to work to live any longer 
to keep up the profession of the civilian and canonist. Yet the 
Ecclesiastical Courts were still there, reduced to atrophy, although 
the suits requiring special knowledge of the ecclesiastical law have 
been more numerous, more difficult, and more fierce than at any 
other date since the Reformation. Still no formal sentence has been 
passed upon the whole profession, while its formal existence may 
actually work as a deterrent from the independent study of canon 
law. Shorn though it be of its privileges, the name still exists, the 
shadow of its real self, but capable of a useful revival, just as the 
Report shows, in proposing to set up again the diocesan and pro- 
vincial tribunals; and the most unfortunate and incomprehensible 
omission of the Report is that of any reference to the actual present 
and possible future of the profession of the ecclesiastical law. A 
Scheme of courts, however ideally perfect, would be a failure if 
presided over and pleaded in by men ignorant of the law with which 
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they were professing to deal; and yet, so far as the Report goes, 
this is how it leaves the question. The oversight is more remarkable 
in proportion to the knowledge of those who drew the Report ; for, 
if there is one man in England who knows better than another 
the difference between canon law and common law, it is Canon 
Stubbs. Still this is a fault of omission, and does not taint the 
spirit of the positive recommendations. It is in order to work them 
that I have emphatically to insist upon the revival in deed, and not 
merely in name, of the canon law as a living study, and of the 
canonist as a recognised and active profession. He has survived, and 
still exists in a fragmentary shape at our universities. Oxford, since 
Henry the Eighth forbade the study of canon law, only confers the 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law—D.C.L. But in practice graduates 
of this degree have been accepted as ‘ canonists’ in the defunct fra- 
ternity of Doctors’ Commons. But Cambridge has kept up, though 
under a veil, the degree in canon law. It may be merely 
nominally, but names are sometimes fructifying germs of realities, 
This university confers the degree of LL.D., though perhaps few 
people reflect what the reduplication of the L means: it is simply 
the plural abbreviation for Legum Doctor—Doctor of Laws—or, as 
it is expressed in some foreign universities, ‘ J.U.D..—‘ Juris Utriusque 
Doctor,’ or Doctor of Canon and Civil Law. Is it past anticipation 
that the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in their unwearied 
search after multitudinous professorships, might possibly be induced 
to look at home and restore the much-desired study of ecclesiastical 
law? But then, objectors will ask, who will study on the principle 
of measuring the value of studies by what they are likely to bring 
back? That may be a plausible objection, but really it does not 
hold water. The active professions available for men of culture are 
choked, and scholars with active minds are hungering and thirsting 
for fresh openings, be they as narrow as the eye of a needle. The 
smallest ray of light will guide a man of energy and patience to force 
his way through and create the new profession in which, as pioneer, 
he may be the most prosperous. Where does the canon law stand 
on the mappa mundi of human learning? It stands somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of dogmatic theology, international law, local law, 
and ritual regulation—all of them flourishing studies of the day. 
The studies which I have named indicate fields of investigation 
upon which there are many people, both clergymen and laymen, who 
have for these late years entered with exceptional enthusiasm and in- 
dustry. Everyone who has written systematically on the Councils of 
the Church, on the dogmas of the universal Church, or of the Church 
of England as compared with those of the Church Catholic; everyone 
who has dealt with the conflict of laws, or who has entered into the 
popular ritual and ceremonial controversy; every squire or literary 
man living on his own resources, of whom there are so many, interested 
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in Church questions, and also endowed with legal tastes which he can 
only gratify at petty and quarter sessions and in the grand jury, is in 
virtue of his studies or his pursuits a budding and incomplete canonist. 
It will not be so difficult to concentrate this varied mass of material, 
more abundantly, perhaps, diffused than at any previous period, and 
turn the man of ecclesiastical learning into the man learned in eccle- 
siastical law. His exclusive work will no longer be with books and 
theories, but with the material interests of fellow-men, who lean on 
his advocacy or his decision; for with the responsibility the training 
will come. 

The temptation to embark on this revived career will not be 
weak, although the anticipated remuneration may be but moderate, 
if it carries with itself an assured position, respect and fame. I seek 
my recruits among the large class of men of so-called learned leisure 
who are willing, for fame, or for more unselfish motives, thus to 
systematise their studies. Even as things at present stand there are 
among the diocesan chancellors gentlemen whose tenure of that 
office illustrates my position ; and in more than one member of the 
Vommission I see those who have to take a very short step to 
find themselves occupying a very high level among ecclesiastical 
lawyers. ‘ 

Then, as the Inns of Court now provide that the call to the Bar 
shall not be a bare formality, so no doubt will the Universities recast, 
with a view to the new requirements, their examinations in the degree 
of * LL.D.’ or §D.C.L.’ and add appropriate distinctions. As an eccle- 
siastical profession, ecclesiastical law has so close a connection with; 
spiritual concerns, that I see no objection to allowing the man who 
practises it to be a clerk in holy orders. 

The restoration, I repeat with all the seriousness of which Iam 
capable, of the ecclesiastical law as a study and as a profession lies 
at the root of any healthy pacification ; as its abeyance is a main 
source of our present disorder. In the case of Liddell v. Westerton in 
1857, when the word ‘ shrines ’ came before the Judicial Committee in 
reference to the Injunction commanding them to be taken away, it 
hardly raised the bystanders’ respect to see these great and learned 
jurists puzzled by that word, until Sir William Maule, the most acute 
of men when he knew what he was talking about, helped the matter 
by quoting a sentimental line from some minor poet of the last 
century. Then the Committee came to ‘trindles,’ and that was a 
mystery of iniquity alike to Judges and Bar. It is almost cruel to 
revive the incident, but in this Liddell and Westerton judgment, 
satisfactory as it was in its practical results, there was one little slip, 
as it was originally given to the world, which was very judiciously 
corrected in the form in which it appears in the book—namely, the 
assertion by Her Majesty’s Judicial Committee that in the Prayer 
Book of 1552 there was no Prayer of Consecration in the Communion 
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Service. So much for my first postulate—the restoration of the 
ecclesiastical law. 

The next point turns on different considerations, and on it I must 
fairly confess at the outset that, at this stage of the inquiry, we may 
be met by a difficulty which it is not wise to overlook. We may be 
told that complaints against the jurisdiction generally arise from 
some judgment having been pronounced which runs counter to some 
party persuasions of an influential section of Churchmen. The 
answer is that there must be something wrong about Courts which 
are habitually so charged, and not from one side only. But it would 
be very unfortunate if the Courts were to be reformed, and then to 
incur the imputation, however unfounded, of having been manipu- 
lated so as to secure the triumph of a foregone conclusion. Now 
it happens that, although several of the earlier judgments of the 
Judicial Committee which provoked criticism turned upon doctrinal 
matters, latterly the burning controversies have been concerned with 
ritual ; so it would be desirable as far as possible before we construct 
the new Courts to clear off the legacy of contention which attaches to 
ceremonialism. When the Public Worship Regulation Bill was in 
Committee in the House of Lords, the Bishop of Peterborough made 
a well-intentioned proposal to neutralise some things—notably, the 
position of the priest at the Lord’s Table. However, Lord Cairns 
proposed to include in the neutral zone the use of the Athanasian 
Creed, and naturally the suggestion collapsed. But it stands on 
record that men of distinction have entertained the idea of some such 
limitation as a legal possibility. When I was examined before the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission, I suggested that it would be a good 
thing if the Episcopate in private meeting, or the Convocations, could 
put out, not of course as claiming legal or parliamentary value for 
their conclusions, but with all the moral value of a joint determination 
from such a body, some concordat on ritual questions. The late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was examining me, asked me whether 
it would not be enough if every bishop in his own diocese were to put 
out his own declaration. I ventured to say that that would have been 
enough a few years ago, but not now; and the Archbishop inquired, 
‘Why not?’ My answer was that people were more discontented, 
and that when they were more discontented they generally wanted 
more. To his further criticism that the appearance of collectively 
defying the law would wear a bad appearance, I replied in effect that 
I rather desired to focus how much the law actually allowed. I 
still think such a declaration would be a good thing ; but I must say 
that the longer Churchmen keep the peace together, and the more 
things morally indifferent obtain practical permission, the less will 
it be needed. The position from which I am considering the 
question is that of a moderate High Churchman of rather old- 
fashioned opinions, who values ceremonial worship, but who depre- 
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cates pressing it upon worshippers to whom more simple forms are 
atable, while at the same time he claims from them the liberty 
which he so heartily accords to their preferences. 

Of all the ceremonial which is helpful to the devotions of this 
now numerous and rapidly increasing body, there is, I venture to say, 
oly one feature which has not by this time been either formally 
declared legal or tacitly accepted, and I shall have something to say 
in favour of the constructive legality even of that feature. Into the 
immer zone of what is absurdly called ‘Ritualism’ I do not stray. 
Keeping to the more simple lines of the traditionary and esthetic 
yorship in churches which are now to be counted by the thousand 
rather than by the hundred, we find no one objecting to chancels with 
stately altars bearing the cross and candlesticks, choral worship, 
surpliced choirs, continuous services, frequent celebrations with the 
priest facing the altar and leading his flock at the most solemn rite. 
Some people may like this presentment of Prayer Book worship and 
ome may dislike it; but the attempt to pull it down is now beyond 
the warmest aspirations of those who most object to the system. 
But there is one thing more—namely, the distinctive dress of the 
celebrant, the appreciation of which now extends far beyond the so- 
called ritualistic section. Yet the recognition of it in parish churehes 
sems to be barred by the very judgment in Clifton and Ridsdale 
which confirms its legality by enforcing it in cathedral and collegiate 
churches. But the real scope of that judgment was the assertion 
that a certain document issued by Archbishop Parker and his col- 
leagues in 1565, and known as the Advertisements, had been efficiently 
approved by Queen Elizabeth and was to be read into the Ornaments 
Rubric of 1662. 

I do not pretend to understand this reasoning, but for my present 
purpose I accept the judgment so far in setting myself to the task of 
ascertaining what it really is which is said to be read in. Obviously, 
ifit can be reduced to a nominal value, the controversy about reading 
or not reading in becomes one of words and reaches a vanishing 
point. Let us, then, go to the Advertisements and see what they 
really ordain. In the first place, and about this there is no cavil, 
they ordered the cathedrals and collegiate churches, which were main- 
tained by their own estates, to provide special Eucharistic dresses, 
namely Copes, which were expensive articles. Then in parish 
churches, steeped in poverty as they were in Elizabeth’s days, only a 
surplice was ordered to be provided at the charges of the parish, the 
oly available source of income for any church object in an age 
before the invention of subscriptions. But the Advertisement does 
not say that the parson is not to wear his cope if he can procure it 
ingome other way. There is nothing surely unnatural in this read- 
ing of the Advertisements, and in accepting them as simply reducing 
4 compulsion which no one now contends for to a permission, the 
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concession of which would go so far to restore peace. But then it 
will be asked how we can obtain a hearing for it in face of the 
Ridsdale judgment. This is a question which I can best answer by 
asking in return how it has come to pass that the first Mackonochie 
judgment led every thinker to look upon it as a recognition of the 
eastward position, and how the Purchas judgment, professing the 
deepest respect for the Mackonochie decision, prohibited that position ; 
and how, in a few more years, the Ridsdale judgment, with an equal 
respect for the Purchas judgment, virtually set up the eastward 
position? So much for the ritual question, which cannot be over- 
looked in connection with the grievance which the Commission sat 
to redress. 

The scheme of ecclesiastical judicature which the Commissioners 
propose in their Report, both in criminal and in doctrinal and ritual 
cases, is, taken as a whole, decidedly satisfactory, founded as it is 
upon the principle of sweeping away the anomalous Church Dis- 
cipline and Public Worship Acts, and of restoring to the Bishops’ 
and Archbishops’ Courts their ancient prerogatives, with powers to 
the prelates themselves, whose names they bear, of sitting with 
sufficient legal assistance; this recognition of a personal jurisdiction 
being in the Archbishops limited to cases of doctrine or ritual. 

Proceeding to details, entire approbation should be accorded to 
the retention of the Bishop’s power of stopping at his discretion 
vexatious suits. Then, again, the provision that only the judgment 
itself, and not the reasons leading up to it, should be valid would get 
rid of many of the difficulties which are now most vexatious. Equal 
praise must also be assigned to the recognition of the principle of 
giving separate judgments instead of a single collective one, and to 
the provision that the Archiepiscopal judge whom the Church recog- 
nises as its representative shall condescend to receive his appointment 
from the ecclesiastical authorities constituted for that purpose. It 
is also gratifying to note the opinion that the two Archbishops should 
not be bound, under pain of the appointment lapsing to the Crown, 
to agree upon some man whom very likely neither of the metropolitans 
would abstractedly have preferred. 

I may now go on to the one element of the proposed system as to 
which my praise must be tempered with a criticism which I desire 
should be taken as constructive, and consider the Court of Appeal with 
which it is proposed to replace the Judicial Committee. It is to be 
a lay tribunal, consisting in each case of at least five members of 4 
larger body, but taken in rotation to guard against favouritism. I have 
nothing to say against this Court when it has to deal with case: of 
moral discipline, and when I explain that my doubts are centred upon 
the occasions when it has to deal (not, as will be seen, in the same 
simple form) with alleged heresy and ceremonial delinquency, I only 
confess to feeling difficulties which by their own confession were not 
unfelt by the Commission itself. 
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But before going further I must, in justice to the Commission, 
epitomise its temperate and able reasons for recommending a lay 
Court of Appeal—reasons with which I entirely concur as far as they 
establish the character of the Court as one under the supremacy of the 
Crown, not to create or define dogma, but to ensure legal right be- 
tween man and man; although I cannot quite say that the constitu- 
tion actually does justice to its own justification. No ecclesiastical 
court, we are told, can so conclude a suit as to bar the subject’s right 
to approach the throne with a complaint of justice not done, and the 
claim for a full investigation. The full hearing of spiritual matters 
by spiritual judges has been provided in the earlier stages, otherwise 
a purely lay hearing would not have been recommended in the last 
resort. The function of such lay judges is not in any sense to deter- 
mine what is the doctrine or ritual of the Church, but to decide 
whether the impugned opinions or practices are in conflict with its 
authoritative formularies so as to require correction. The legal in- 
terpretation of documents must often be widely different from the 
definition of doctrine ; so they hold that the actual decree as dealing 
with the particular case only could be binding, and no reasonings or 
obiter dicta. 

So far as these conclusions are general principles and not spgcial 
provisions, I can most cordially embrace them; but I cannot agree 
that they compel me to close with the list of lay judges and its rota 
of five. If I had no other reason for my hesitation, it would be the 
manifest difficulty which men untrained in theology or canon law 
must, with the best intention, find, however well prompted by com-/ 
petent assessors, in treading the narrow and slippery path which lies 
between the interpretation of documents which embody doctrine and 
the definition of doctrine. 

The most ingenious defence of the lay constitution of this Court 
was offered in a speech delivered at the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Conference by a very competent cleric—just one of my inchoate 
ecclesiastical lawyers—Prebendary Ainslie, who was himself one of the 
Commissioners, and who may be assumed to reflect the conclusions of * 
his colleagues. The argument was the more deserving of attention 
from the known quality of his churchmanship, when he addressed 
himself to the defence of the scheme against that which may be termed 
a charge of subordinating God to Cesar. These few short words sum 
up the complaint ; but the controversy cannot be so briefly dismissed 
by those who believe, as I most heartily do, in the benefits of religious 
establishment, involving, as that does, give and take. 

Mr. Ainslie started from the position that our monarchy was an 
Imperial State, with a reflected parallelism to the Holy Roman 
Empire, to which England never would own an inferiority. So the 
idea of imperialism vesting in the Crown led up, as he contended, to 
the idea that the sovereign was emphatically over all persons and in 
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all causes supreme, and therefore in all causes, ecclesiastical as wel] 
as civil, bound to see right between man and man. I have no wish 
to derogate from Prebendary Ainslie’s theory of the duty of the 
sovereign power, though I cannot see that it is more incumbent on 
one that is imperial than upon that which only claims to be regal, or 
even upon a Grand Duke or a President. But, anyhow, the idea of 
an Imperial Court doing justice between all men would be much 
better carried out, where the persons and causes were ecclesiastical, 
through the attribution of the Imperial power of the right to call up, 
if it thinks fit, ecclesiastical persons, from their competency to see 
right done in ecclesiastical causes. To say, as Prebendary Ainslie in 
effect does, that the Imperial power has only the command of lay 
judges, is, in fact, to derogate from its imperial character, and to con- 
dition its supremacy. It is because I hold, as a Churchman, the 
supremacy of the Crown, that I protest against limitations which are 
neither wholesome for the Crown itself nor for the Church itself. 

But I become even more doubtful of the practical working of the 
new Court when I consider the care which has been taken to fence it 
with precautions and to make it, while not being an ecclesiastical 
court, as much like one as possible. This, methinks, is too much 
protesting. The institution of spiritual assessors is a recognition of 
the necessity of theological learning in a court which deals with what 
were during a former period of similar agitation aptly called ‘the 
temporal accidents of spiritual things.’ But, granting the principle 
of assessors, it ought not to be left to the caprice of one or more 
judges to call them in; for it must follow in each case that either 
seeking their help or refraining from doing so must be equally 
suspicious, while the assessors called in by a minority or even a single 
judge are not likely to be favourably regarded by the remaining 
court. The spiritual element, if admitted at all, should be invariably 
consulted ; while not even the venerable precedent of the House of 
Lords which seeks the advice of the judges without being bound re- 
conciles me to the practice in a modern court where the respectful 
and protective traditions of that great tribunal will be absent. It is 
too possible that a judge might define his own position towards the 
assessors by a slight variation of Southey’s words :— 

Thou art a blessed Glendoveer ; 
’Tis thine to speak, mine not to hear. 

I believe that the spiritualty might be made an integral element 
of the Court, and that the tribunal could be recast without trenching 
on that royal supremacy whieh I am as desirous to preserve as the 
Commission itself. The court which I should sketch is possibly not 
one which weuld satisfy the highflyers who put forth claims which can 
hardly be conceded short of Disestablishment. But I have absolutely 
no sympathy with Disestablishment, and I desire to preserve the con- 
nection for the good alike of the Church and of the State. 
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But a few words in passing on the suggestion of a fixed rota of 
judges to prevent the suspicion of partiality. The idea is excellent, 
but it labours under an obvious difficulty. Either the list will be 
short, and then the judges will recur too frequently ; or it will be a 
long one, and then there may be a difficulty in finding jurists suf- 
fciently qualified for the delicate task which it is proposed to put 
upon them. 3esides, for the first trial, which will probably be the 
eucial one, the names will in fact have been particularly selected. It 
ismy conviction that the form of court which I shall suggest better 
arries out the Commissioners’ own intentions than their own project 
joes; for it is the court of the sovereign existing under the Imperial 
supremacy, and intended to set forth the character attaching to the 
jurisdiction of the State over all persons and in all causes, spiritual 
ud temporal. I desire that the judges should take their delegation 
fom the Crown; but, having granted that, I ask what magic is there 
in the fact that all who receive the Queen’s delegation should be 
hymen? Does the person taking holy orders cease to be a subject ? 
and if not, how can he cease to be eligible to sit in a court having at 
ill events relations to spiritual things ? 

On the other hand—and here I am addressing a very different 
dass of critics, namely, those who are most jealous of the prerogativés 
if the spiritualty—how does a spiritual person who is, as such, a person 
holding office in a spiritual body connected with the State, act incon- 
istently with that office by accepting a responsibility from the State 
wnferred upon him upon the assumption that the training of that 
ifice had fitted him for that responsibility? The court in which he 
its may not be a spiritual court, but the fact of his sitting there 
tends to importing into it legitimate spiritual elements, and helps it 
inreaching sound conclusions in what are, as I define them, the tem- 
wral accidents of spiritual things. After all abatements may be 
nade, the presence in the court of judges of the land will be the most 
iesirable ; for, unfamiliar as they may be with theology or canon 
hw, they will bring to it the eminently valuable qualities of a judicial 
iuining, the capacity of marshalling facts, and the science of dis- 
timinating evidence from hearsay and appraising its trustworthiness. 
The constitution, accordingly, which I propose for the Court of 
Appeal would be that the Crown should appoint seven judges, divided 
into three classes. The first class should be two judges or ex-judges 
ifthe land, and the second two doctors of laws of ten years’ standing, 
itchancellors of dioceses not immediately connected with the actual 
wit, The third class should be three theologians, of whom two must 
le bishops, the third possibly a professor of divinity at one of the two 
iniversities. Surely a court so composed ought to work well. In 
the first place, the two judges and the two doctors of laws would give 
‘majority to the legal element, and so guarantee legal accuracy, 
thile the two canonists and the three spiritual persons would give a 
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majority to special training in a double aspect as to ecclesiastical 
questions. If the theological element seem too strong, I would be 
content with two theologians and give the casting vote to the pregi- 
dent, who would always be a judge; but I should press for equal 
numbers of judges and docters—doctors, of course, who were really 
learned in ecclesiastical law. Such a court so constituted would bes 
modification and not a contradiction of the one suggested in the 
Commissioners’ Report. It would be a more full, complete, and satis. 
factory carrying out of their own intentions than their own embodi- 
ment of them. 

It will not be in the present Parliament, I fear, that any legisla- 
tion can follow. It is now the breathing time to canvass the details 
of the Report. But I should do so with great moderation, and 
swallow a great deal to get the ecclesiastical judicature reformed in 
the direction which the Commission points out. Its Report has been 
received in a very satisfactory way by the decided majority of both 
parties in the Church in their various periodicals, as well as by the 
great mass of moderate public opinion ; while such blatant hostility 
as the shriek of the Liberation Society over the provision that the 
members in the various courts must profess adhesion to the Church 
in whose causes they are judging is a strong testimonial to the equity 
of the scheme in the eyes of peaceable and sensible bystanders. 
Perhaps the truest expression would be that the Blue Books asa 
whole, reports, historical appendices, and evidence, all taken together 
make up a decided literary success, which is the utmost that could 
in the present aspect of politics be expected for the publication. It 
has also produced another most valuable effect in clearing the stormy 
air and smoothing angry brows. Ever since the revival of energy 
and devotion in our Church, numbers of our most devoted Churchmen 
have with more or less justice felt that they have not met with the 
sympathy which their self-sacrifice merited. No doubt the authorities 
of whom they may complain are the first to disclaim the reasonable- 
ness of the complaint. But the condition of dignitary has up till 
now, though of course in an ever-diminishing ratio, been a survival 
of the pre-1833 days. The older generation has now practically 
passed away, and the revival itself is now to a great degree in its 
second generation. The Church, as a whole, has become the Church 
of the revival among Low as well as among High Churchmen; but 
something tangible was needed to prove this fact, and the missing 
evidence stands out clear in the present Report. This is why I 
venture to call it an olive branch, and I very confidently leave it to 
work its gradual but sure work of conciliation in the ever-spreading, 
ever-deepening Anglican Communion. 


A. J. B. Berresrorp-Hopre. 
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CONSIDERED FROM THE NaturaL HIsToRY POINT OF VIEW. 





Ix a former article (November 1881) I set forth the ‘ germ-theory’ of 


s been Zymotic diseases, as recently built up by micro-pathological study, 
"both on the basis of the admirable researches of Pasteur on fermentation 
y the and putrefaction. I now propose to show that the evidence in its 
tility favour afforded by the natural history of those diseases is scarcely 
t the less cogent. And I shall further inquire what light is thrown on a 
burch question hitherto regarded as insoluble—that of the origination of 
quity the specific types of those diseases—by the application of that method 
ders. of inquiry which, in Mr. Darwin’s hands, has revolutionised the views 
8 of Naturalists in regard to the ‘origin of species.’ 
ether The idea that such diseases as Small-pox, which spread by human 
vould communication, and of which the virus multiplies itself in the human 
It body, are generated by a contagium vivum of some kind, is by no 
any means a new one; having been suggested by the resemblance of the 
ergy definite course followed by these diseases to the development, matu- 
- ration, and decline of living organisms, and by the analogy between the 
the regeneration of the contagiwm within the body in greatly increased 
1ues @ amount, and the production of seeds or eggs. These general relations 
le- were brought out with great force more than forty years ago, by one of 
til our most philosophic physicians, the late Sir Henry Holland, ina 
val thoughtful chapter of his ‘Medical Notes and Reflections ;’ but it is 
ally only now that their true meaning is becoming apparent in the clear 
. light of the doctrine of disease-germs. On the other hand, the idea 
ire 


of a process analogous to ‘ fermentation’ in the blood, produced by 
the chemical] action of some materies morbi introduced into it by the 
breath, seemed most applicable to the case of those ‘specific’ fevers 


but 


which originate in malarious or miasmatic emanations; and this was 
0 . . . . . . 

the doctrine embodied in the term ‘ zymotic,’ which, first introduced 
ng, 


by the late Dr. W. Farr, has since come into genera] acceptance. 
Now that we can certainly trace every form of fermentation and 
putrefaction to the development of ‘saprophytes, or minute plants 
vegetating on decomposable organic matter, all the facts which sup- 
ported the doctrine of ‘zymosis’ go to strengthen the doctrine of 
‘organic germs,’ and vice versa; so that here, as in many other cases, 
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ideas which formed the bases of rival systems are themselves found 
to be but different forms of expression of one and the same funda- 


mental truth. 

The importance of these ‘saprophytes,’ alike in the economy of 
Nature and in service to Man, can scarcely be over-estimated. As 
Dr. William Roberts well expressed it,!— 


Without saprophytes there could be no putrefaction ; and without putrefaction 
the waste materials thrown off by the animal and vegetable kingdoms could not 
be consumed. Instead of being broken up, as they now are, and restored to the 
earth and uir in a fit state to nourish new generations of plants, they would remain 
as an intolerable incubus on the inorganic world. Plants would languish for want 
of nutriment, and animals would be hampered by their own excreta and by the 
dead bodies of their mates and predecessors—in short, the circle of life would be 


wanting in an essential link. 
Again, he points out,— 


A large proportion of our food is prepared by the agency of saprophytes. We 
are indebted to certain bacteria for our butter, cheese, and vinegar. Our daily 
bread is made with yeast. To the yeast plant we owe all our wines, beer, and 
spirituous liquors. As the generator of alcohol, this tiny cell plays a larger part 
in the life of civilised man than any other tree or plant. 


Thus, while among the most minute in size, and the simplest in 
form, of all living beings, these saprophytes derive from their pecu- 


liar endowments an unequalled potency for good. Unfortunately for 
us, however, they have a terrible potency for evil also; and it is the 
noble aim of Science to be able, by the thorough study of the condi- 
tions under which that potency is acquired and exerted, to keep it 
under efficient control. That study is as yet only in its infancy; 
but the progress it has already made affords ground for the confident 
expectation that the Science of Preventive Medicine will ere long 
furnish us with the means (should we be wise and firm enough to use 
them) of exterminating all the grievous ‘ pests’ to which flesh is heir. 

I commence my survey with a class of diseases of which we have 
fortunately little experience in this country, but which over large 
areas of the land-surface of the globe are more wide-spread and 
destructive than any others—those, namely, which are traceable to 
emanations from the soil designated as malariows. There are many 
localities, especially between the tropics, in which malarious fevers 
are not only the principal forms of disease, but where they give rise 
to two-thirds of the total mortality. In fact, as Dr. Parkes concisely 
put it, when a warm climate is called ‘ unhealthy,’ it is simply meant 
that it is‘ malarious.’ There are even some into which, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, it is almost certain death for an unacclimatised person 
to remain for only a few hours; many more in which a longer stay 
is almost certain to induce a more or less severe form of periodic 
fever ; and large tracts whose inhabitants are the subject of that slow 


! Address in Medicine to the annual meeting of the British Medical Association 
at Manchester, 1877, 
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general blight of the constitutional powers, chiefly manifested in the 
diminution of the red corpuscles of the blood with increase of the 
colourless, which is recognised as the ‘ malarial cachexia.’ Of the 
fearful potency of the malarious poison in its worst forms we have had 
conspicuous examples in the Walcheren Expedition of 1809, in which 
10,000 men were struck down by it; more recently, in the terrible 
visitation by which Mauritius was ravaged a few years ago; and 
(on a smaller scale) in the two ill-fated Niger Expeditions, the first 
conducted by Macgregor Laird in 1832, and the second fitted out by 
the British Government in 1851. But those only who are specially 
conversant with India are aware that, in its less malignant form, the 
malarious poison is every year causing a far greater destruction of 
life among the inhabitants of that vast peninsula than it has done in 
the worst of the occasional outbreaks of cholera, small-pox, &c.; the 
average annual mortality from malarial fevers being twice as great 
as from all other forms of zymotic disease put together. 

The less violent but often more persistent forms of malarious 
disease are familiar to us through the evil reputation of the Roman 
Campagna, the poisonous atmosphere of which affects its inhabitants 
with periodic fevers, and often permanently debilitates them by 
disordering the blood-making process. 

It is in the milder ‘ intermittent’ fevers that we recognise thé most 
characteristic action of malaria; their regular periodicity being an 
indication of alternating conditions of dormancy and activity in the 
operation of the poison, which strongly suggest successional phases in 
the history of a living organism. The malarial fever of tropical 
regions is generally of the ‘ remittent’ type; there being a periodical 
abatement of the symptoms, without any distinct intermission of 
them. And while an intermittent fever has no definite termination 
—so that the person who has been once the subject of it seldom gets 
entirely rid of the tendency to its recurrence—remittent fevers 
usually run a definite course, terminating after a few weeks in either 
death or recovery. ‘There can be no reasonable doubt that the poison 
is of essentially the same character in both cases; and it is a fact of 
no small significance, that intermittent and remittent fevers (save 
the worst forms of the latter) are alike controlled by the judicious 
administration of quinine. 

Now the prevalent idea is, that malaria is essentially a product 
of marshes; and it is popularly believed to be generated by the 
action of heat on decomposing vegetable matter in the presence of 
air and moisture. This idea, however, is by no means consistent 
with facts; for (as we are assured by one of our best authorities, 
Dr. Maclean,’ of Netley Hospital), ‘although malaria indisputably 
infests low, moist, and warm localities, yet marshes are not as a rule 
dangerous when abundantly covered with water; it is when the 
water’s level is lowered, and the saturated soil is exposed to the 


? Article ‘ Malaria,’ in Dr. Quain’s Dictionary of Medivine. 
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drying influence of a high temperature and the direct rays of the 
sun, that the poison is evolved in abundance.’ 

When the British army under Wellington, during the Peninsular 
War, was operating in Estremadura, it was assailed by a remittent 
fever of such destructive malignity, that the enemy and all Europe 
believed the force to be annihilated; yet the country was so arid and 
dry for want of rain, that the rivers and small streams were reduced 
to mere lines of widely detached pools. Thesame army was scourged 
by a fever of like malignity in the bare open country by which Ciudad 
Rodrigo is approached from the side of Portugal, at a time when 
the vegetation was so burned up that the whole country resembled a 
brick-ground. Both these districts are flooded with rain water during 
the rainy season, and are then healthy; only becoming malarious 
when the drying process begins under the action of a powerful sun. 

So, again, it is not during the rainy months of winter and spring 
that the Roman farmer dreads the low-lying parts of the Cam- 
pagna, which are then occupied by vast herds of sheep, cattle, and 
horses, while the arable lands are cultivated by large gangs of labour- 
ers. But with the approach of summer, the sheep and oxen are 
driven away to the Apennines; all the labourers that can be spared 
go off to the hills; and when recalled at harvest time, they reap all 
day under a seorching sun, and sleep at night on the ground shrouded 
with heavy pestilent vapour, which prostrates even the hardiest of 
them, filling the hospitals of Rome in autumn with fever-stricken 
patients. This malarious condition has been persistent from very 
ancient times; and as it prevails over large tracts on which no stag- 
nant water lies, it is obvious that the popular notion of its origin is 
incorrect. Professor Léon Colin (of the Val-de-Grace Military Medi- 
cal School), who some time ago carefully investigated the condition 
of the Campagna, came to the conclusion that a ‘telluric poison’ is 
generated in it by the energy of the soil, when that energy is not 
utilised by its natural consumers—cultivated plants; and if we 
substitute for Dr. Colin’s ‘unknown quantity’ the definite term 
‘ saprophytic vegetation,’ we shall find that all the facts of the case 
are brought into harmony. 

In the first place, the microscopic researches of Professor Tommasi 
Crudeli of Rome, and Klebs of Prague, based on Pasteur’s doctrine of 
disease-germs, have shown that the lower strata of the atmosphere of 
the Agro Romano, its surface-soil, and its stagnant waters, contain 
micro-organisms of the Bacillus type, which they have ‘cultivated’ 
in various kinds of soil, and then introduced by inoculation into the 
blood of healthy dogs. All the animals thus experimented on became 
the subjects of malarial fever, which ran its regular course, producing 
the same enlargement of the spleen as is seen in the human subject 
naturally affected by the disease ; and the spleens of these animals 
were found to contain a great quantity of the bacilli. Not only 
Professor Crudeli, but two other physicians in Rome, have detected 
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this Bacillus malarie in the blood of human patients during the 
period of the invasion of the disease ; the rod-shaped cells disappear- 
ing, and being replaced by micro-spores, as the fever reaches its acme. 
It would be premature to assert that the case is fully made out; 
since it can only be by researches carried on in other malarious dis- 
tricts, that it can be determined whether the presence of Bacillus 
malarice is the essential factor in the production of malarial diseases. 
But when all the circumstances of the case are considered, there is 
found to be a convergence of independent probabilities which gives 
great cogency to this conclusion. 

The propagation of the Bacillus malarie in a productive vege- 
table soil whose energies are not turned to good account, will, of 
course, saturate that soil with its germs; and the surface-waters which 
percolate through it, becoming charged with these, will convey them 
into the bodies of those who drink them. It is now coming to be 
generally recognised that the use of such waters is fraught with 
danger, and that a large proportion of the attacks of fever and dysen- 
tery which occur in malarious countries is traceable to it. When, on 
the other hand, the poisoned soils have been desiccated by solar heat, 
the dried micro-spores will be raised as ‘ floating matter in the air, 
and may be wafted by atmospheric currents to considerable distances, 
sometimes rising (where circumstances favour such ascent) to con- 
siderable elevations; and these sporules, received into the human body 
by the lungs, will exert the same morbific agency as when they are 
taken into the alimentary canal. All sanitarians know that while 
malaria will drift along plains under the influence of winds suffi- 
ciently strong to propel but not to dispel it, the interposition of a 
belt of forest, or even a screen of trees, affords a considerable protec- 
tive power; and this is just what might be expected in regard to the 
movement of a ‘ bacillus cloud.’ It has been lately affirmed that the 
Eucalyptus globulus, or Blue Gum tree of Australia, has a special 
power of antagonising the spread of malaria; and on this account it 
is being very extensively planted in the malarious parts of Italy and 
Algeria, already (it is stated) with good result in rendering large 
areas healthy which were previously uninhabitable. It may be 
doubted, however, whether its efficacy depends upon anything else 
than its peculiarly rapid growth, whereby the energies of the soil 
are turned to account, and at the same time a mechanical obstacle 
is raised to the diffusion of the malaria. 

Again, it is well known that where, as in many parts of our own 
islands, districts previously malarious have been rendered healthy by 
cultivation, the discontinuance of culture restores their old unhealth- 
fulness. This happened on a large scale in the reign of Queen Mary ; 
large tracts of country, owing to the political disquiet, falling out 
of cereal cultivation; and its abandonment being followed by an 
epidemic prevalence of malarial fevers, which added greatly to the 
mortality. Bacillus germs, like the seeds of higher plants, remain 
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dormant in the soil so long as a superior vegetation has hold of it, 
but are ready to crop up, like rank weeds, so soon as it is left to itself, 

And this affords the rationale of another class of occurrences 
which have from time to time excited considerable surprise ; namely, 
the revival of malarious disease, not only in hot but also in temperate 
climates, where an old soil has been extensively disturbed. Of this 
examples were afforded by the prevalence of intermittent fever in 
Paris during the construction of the Canal St. Martin, as well as sub- 
sequently during the excavations made for the fortifications erected 
by Louis Philippe; and by similar outbreaks in various parts of 
France during the construction of the great railway-trunks. So, 
when the island of Hong Kong came into our possession, and excava- 
tions were being carried on for the foundations of the town of Vic- 
toria, a fatal form of remittent fever appeared, which caused a great 
mortality among both the civil and the military population. In 
these cases, it may be presumed, old deep-buried malarial germs had 
remained dormant until again brought to the surface; and then 
finding their way, either by the water drunk or the air inhaled, into 
human bodies, exerted upon them their baleful influence. 

Thus, then, while the characteristic forms taken by malarious 
diseases indicate to the sagacious physician the dependence of these 
diseases upon the development of organic germs within the bodies of 
those who have imbibed or inhaled them, the natural history study 
of the conditions of their propagation and diffusion affords very strik- 
ing corroborative evidence to the same effect. 

But, it may be properly asked, if malarial fevers are caused by 
the introduction of saprophytic germs into the human body and 
their development within it, why are not these fevers communicable 
by the passage of disease-germs from one individual to another? No 
one thinks of an ague being ‘ caught’ like measles or scarlatina; and 
even the most ‘ pernicious’ forms of remittent fever are believed, by 
those who have had large opportunities for observation, to be abso- 
lutely non-infectious. The reason seems to me to lie in this, that 
the home of the saprophyte which gives rise to malarious disease is 
the earth, in which it breeds and multiplies ; whilst in the human body 
it is a parasite, which does not ordinarily find in it the conditions of 
its full development, and produces no crop, though it may keep up 
a feeble vegetative action for an unlimited time. Moreover, whilst 
the poisons of small-pox, measles, scarlatina, &c., have (so far as we 
know) no other home than the human body, and there mature full 
crops of infective disease-germs which are given off through the skin, 
an ague patient has no such vent, so that his system has no means of 
ridding itself of its parasitic intruders. And though such ripening 
would seem more likely to take place in the case of remittent fevers, 
yet it may well be that, under ordinary circumstances, there is some- 
thing wanting either to complete the maturation of the germs, or to 
effect their elimination from the body in an infective form. This 
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‘ something ’ appears, however, to be supplied by overcrowding of the 
patients thus affected; for I hold it to be a well-established fact 
that fevers of malarious origin may change their type under such 
circumstances, and thus become personally communicable.* And this 
does not seem difficult to explain. For overcrowding means deficient 
air-supply, and deficient air-supply means deficient oxygenation of 
the blood, producing an accumulation in the circulating current of 
those ‘ waste ’ products, which are normally eliminated as fast as they 
are poured into it. And I shall presently show what an important 
factor this accumulation is, in furnishing the pabulum for the 
development of cholera-germs. 

There is no zymotic disease as to the causation and spread of 
which there has been a greater antagonism of opinion than in respect 
to Asiatic Cholera ; and there is none whose natural history study is 
more instructive,—facts which at first sight appeared directly antago- 
nistic, and opposing doctrines based upon them, being all brought 
into harmony when looked at from this point of view. The first 
invasion of Europe by this disease, which had been endemic in 
India from a very remote period, occurred within my own time; and 
I well remember the excited discussions which took place in medical 
societies and in the public prints, as to the question of its gonta- 
giousness. The prevalent opinion among Indian practitioners had 
been, that it was a form of malarious disease infesting particular locali- 
ties; that it was liable to spread beyond these under certain unknown 
conditions of temperature, moisture, &c.; but that it did not diffuse 
itself by contact or personal emanation from one individual to another. 
Still, the manner in which the first epidemic of cholera made its way 
from India to Europe in 1830, and thence to America, always in the 
lines of human intercourse, would have seemed conclusive as to its 
communicability by one human being to another, if it had not been 
that against this doctrine could be adduced a large body of experience, 
which seemed to show that the closest relations might exist between the 
sick and the healthy, without any special risk to the latter. And the 
hypothesis that then seemed least free from difficulty, was that moving 
bodies of men might carry with them a cholera-atmosphere, which 
had the power of augmenting itself by a process akin to fermenta- 
tion, wherever it encountered the material on which it could thus 
act: for in every locality ravaged by the epidemic, it was amongst 
the dwellers in filth and squalor that it first showed itself and was 
chiefly fatal; and it seemed obvious that its searching-out of the 
‘plague-spots ’ of our great cities was more certainly attributable to 

3 The evidence to this effect, that was furnished nearly a century and a half ago 
by Sir John Pringle’s experience in regard to the conversion of the mild autumnal 
Ttemittent of the Netherlands into malignant typhus, was fully confirmed by the 
investigations of Dr. McWilliam in regard to the case of the Leclair; on board of 
Which vessel the severe bilious remittent of the African coast changed into an 
infective continued fever, that spread from its sick among the inhabitants of Boa 
Vista, on which island they were landed. 
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their insanitary condition, than to any such propagation of a contagium 
from individual to individual, as can be always traced (if our inquiries 
be pushed far enough) in the case of small-pox or scarlatina. Hence 
this epidemic left upon the profession and the public (as I can per- 
sonally testify) the conviction that, whatever might be the share of 
contagion in the propagation of the disease, no conditions were so 
efficacious in determining its prevalence in particular localities, as 
bad or deficient sewerage, overcrowding, and accumulations of filth. 

This was the doctrine of the able sanitary authorities who con- 
stituted our Board of Health, when the second epidemic of 1847-8 
made its appearance in this country. And the experience of that 
epidemic, while it furnished many cases that strengthened the belief 
of the occasional and exceptional propagation of the disease from the 
sick to the healthy, was most decidedly in favour of the influence of 
local unsanitary conditions as determining its prevalence and fatality. 
Notwithstanding the urgent recommendations of the Board of Health, 
the old ‘ plague-spots’ of many of our great towns had been little 
ameliorated, while in many cases the increase of population had 
increased overcrowding with all its attendant mischiefs. And the 
terrible fatality of the disease in many of these localities only too 
completely justified the warnings which had been neglected, and 
seemed to furnish a sufficient account of its epidemic spread. 

But even at that period, the discoveries which had been made in 
regard to the nature of yeast, and the dependence of alcoholic fer- 
mentation on microphytal growth, had suggested to Dr. William 
Budd and to Dr. Brittain, both of them physicians in Bristol, the 
idea that the cholera-poison might have the like character; and the 
former was led by his previous experiences of the spread of typhoid 
fever, to suspect that the cholera-germs contained in the matter 
voided from the bowels of the patients might be spread by diffusion 
through the sources of the water-supply. They failed, however, to 
discover by microscopic examination anything that could be fixed on 
as a contagium vivum; the extreme minuteness of the bacilli, which 
are now recognised as the most potent of such evil agencies, not 
being then known to microscopists. And while there were local 
peculiarities in the distribution of this epidemic, alike in the Metro- 
polis and elsewhere, which suggested an impure water-supply as the 
determining condition, our sanitary authorities seem to have regarded 
such supply rather as rendering the bodies of the recipients of it 
specially liable to be invaded by the cholera poison, than as itself the 
vehicle of that poison ; placing water tainted with putrescent matter 
in the same category with foul air or unwholesome food. 

The attention then drawn to this subject finally led, as will be 
recoilected, to a great Metropolitan improvement, alike in the sewer- 
age and in the water-supply ; an effective drainage being provided 
even for the lowest levels, and the water-companies being required 
to draw their supplies from a part of the Thames above that which 
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receives the sewage of London. These measures were in progress 
when the next visitation of cholera took place—that of 1854. This 
epidemic, although extremely severe in particular spots, did not pro- 
duce by any means so widespread a mortality as either of the two 
preceding ; and while there was generally no difficulty in accounting 
for some of its worst outbreaks (as that at Luton) by the general 
unsanitary conditions of the localities, there were several cases which 
pointed more or less distinctly to -water-contamination as the de- 
termining condition of the mischief; the one which attracted the 
most attention being known as that of the Broad Street (Golden 
Square) pump, investigated by Dr. Snow. 

Although the results of Dr. Snow’s inquiries are now continually 
cited as having there proved the origin of more than two hundred 
Cholera cases in the transmission of the cholera-poison furnished by 
the intestinal canal of the child first attacked, into the bodies of those 
who had drunk of the poisoned pump-water, this was not the view 
taken of it by the principal sanitary authorities of the time; for, 
finding the water to be considerably charged with organic impurity, 
they interpreted the facts as simply confirming their previous con- 
clusion, that if there be some epidemic agent ‘ operating in the air, 
which converts putrefiable impurities into a specific poison, the water 
of the locality, in proportion as it contains such impurities, would 
probably be liable to similar poisonous conversion.’ 

A case occurred in Bristol, however, about the same date, which 
scarcely admitted of this explanation. An outbreak of cholera there 
took place, not in the old plague-spots which it had twice previously 
infested, but in a locality which seemed as little likely as any, save 
the higher parts of the town, to be attacked by the disease. It ran, 
so to speak, along one side of College Street into College Green, 
where it limited itself to the houses of one side, finishing off at the 
Grammar School, the head master of which died of it. Struck by the 
peculiarity of its distribution, Dr. William Budd inquired into the 
water-supply, and found that there was an exact correspondence 
between the two; the line of cholera being precisely that of the pipe 
distribution of the water of a spring called ‘Jacob’s Well,’ which 
issues at the foot of Brandon Hill. Having gained access to the 
reservoir, which was hollowed in the side of a rock, he noticed a 
trickling of sewage-matter into it from above; and further search 
disclosed the fact that this proceeded from the privy of a house over- 
head, and that in that house there had been a cholera-case just before 
the general outbreak. Now, as the water thus distributed was not, 
like that of the Broad Street pump, derived from surface-drainage, 
but was—except from its contamination by choleraic dejectu—the 
pure outflow of a rock-spring, it is a scarcely disputable inference 
that its poisonous character was entirely derived from those deecta, 
and that to their passage into the alimentary canals of the unfortu- 
nate partakers of the Jacob’s Well water, was to be attributed this 
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severe and (at first sight) anomalous outbreak. And this view is 
confirmed by the following case related by Mr. Macnamara, as having 
occurred to him when serving in India in 1861. 


A small quantity of the ‘ rice-water’ dejecta of a cholera patient was accident- 
ally washed into a vessel containing four or five gallons of water, and the mixture 
exposed to the rays of a tropical sun for twelve hours. arly in the following morn- 
ing, nineteen persons each swallowed about an ounce of this contaminated water 
(they only partook of it once), and within thirty-six hours five out of the nineteen 
were seized with cholera. 

Looking to the large dilution of the material, and the small 
quantity of the poisoned water swallowed by each individual, there can 
be no doubt that it was the introduction of a contagium vivum, pro- 
ceeding from the intestine of the original patient into the stomachs 
of the five persons attacked with cholera, that gave them the disease, 
But why only five out of the nineteen took it, is a point which raises 
another most important consideration. In the case of an ordinary 
poison, we should expect that the violence of the effect would be pro- 
portioned to the dose; and the complete escape of fourteen, whilst 
five suffered severely, all having taken about the same amount, would 
be difficult to explain. But in regard to most kinds of ‘ infections,’ it 
has long been clear to Pathologists, that their potency in regard to 
individuals is greatly dependent on the ‘ predisposition’ of each—that 
is, on some condition of his own body, which may, on the one hand, 
render him proof against its effects, or, on the other, make him 
specially susceptible to its agency. Just thirty years ago,‘ I showed 
that all the known ‘ predisposing causes ’ of epidemic diseases might be 
generalised. under one expression—namely, the accumulation of de- 
composing nitrogenous matter in the blood, either through its in- 
troduction from without (in foul air, impure water, or putrescent 
food), or through its excessive generation within the body (as by un- 
usual ‘ waste’ of tissue), or by an obstructed elimination of the nor- 
mal waste (such as results from bad ventilation, or the misuse of 
alcoholic liquors). And I showed that zymotic poisons which have 
no action upon pure blood, will, by seizing upon this appropriate pabu- 
lwm, increase and multiply in it; thus setting up a ‘ zymosis ’ in pure 
blood, just as the growth and multiplication of yeast-cells at the ex- 
pense of the nitrogenous matter of a wort effects the transformation 
of the sugar into alcohol. How perfectly this doctrine fits-in with 
the natural history conception of cholera-germs, needs no elucidation ; 
and I shall content myself with illustrating it by two examples. 

The cholera-epidemic which ravaged this country in 1847-8, had 
been previously very severe in India ; and it showed itself most fear- 
fully in a body of troops stationed at Kurrachee near the mouth of 
the Indus, carrying off no fewer than 464 out of a total of 3,746. But 
the attacks of the disease had a most remarkable distribution. While 
the officers and their ladies enjoyed an almost entire immunity from 


4 British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Revien, vol. xi. (1853), p. 159. 
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it, there were three regiments among the rank and file of which 
it was especially fatal. One of these (a) had recently come off a long 
and fatiguing march, but was well accommodated in airy barracks, 
and its loss was at the rate of 96°6 per thousand. In another regi- 
ment (b), which had not been on the march, but which was over- 
erowded in small ill-ventilated tents, the death-rate was 108°6 per 


thousand. And in a third (c), which had made the same march as 


a, and was overcrowded like 5, the mortality was at the rate of 
218 per thousand, absolutely exceeding the sum of their high death- 


rates. Thus the accumulation of ‘ waste’ matter in the blood, pro- 
duced by the exertion of a long march, prepared in « a pabulwm for 
the cholera-germs, which the normal exercise of the respiratory pro- 
cess would have progressively eliminated; in b, the like pubulwm 
was prepared by the non-elimination of the ordinary waste ; while in 
cit had accumulated in double quantity, under the combined agency 
of augmented production and deficient elimination. 

The experience of cholera-epidemics has presented numerous 
examples which testify to the evil results of Intemperance ; but I 
know of no case in which the benefits of extreme temperance, in 
keeping at bay the operation of a zymotic poison, were more re- 
markable, than in the contrast between the march of the 84th Regi- 
ment (of which Dr. E. Parkes was at that time assistant-surgeon) 
from Madras to Secunderabad, in 1847, and the concurrent march 
of the 63rd Regiment from Secunderabad to Madras. The former 
had been previously quartered for several months in healthy barracks ; 
alarge number of men were total abstainers, while the rest were very 
temperate ; and their death-rate had been no more than 121 in 1,000 
per annum. The latter had been overcrowded in the barracks at 
Secunderabad; though not specially intemperate, they habitually 
indulged in alcholics ; and their death-rate had been 78°8. The two 
marches were made at the same time, in opposite directions, in a very 
wet and unhealthy season, through a country infested with cholera 
and fever; and while the 84th was almost entirely free from these 
diseases, the 63rd had so many sick when the two regiments crossed 
on the road, as to be obliged to borrow the 84th’s sick-palanquins. 

Now since, in both these cases, the infecting cause must have 
operated alike on all, it is clear that in whatever way the cholera- 
germs are received into the human body, it is on the previous condi- 
tion of each individual that their potency depends, and that this con- 
dition is induced by any causes which engender in this circulating 
fuid a suitable pahulwm for their growth and multiplication. True 
it is that some authorities have held cholera to be an essentially local 
disease, having its seat in the alimentary canal; and have supposed 
that being there set up in the first instance as a consequence of the 
reception of the poison into the stomach, its effect upon the system 
generally is only secondary to the affection of the lining membrane 
of the intestine. And assuming further that the breeding of the 
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cholera-germs takes place nowhere but in the human intestine, they 
have asserted that in the disinfection of the intestinal discharges, 
and in a rigid supervision of the purity of the water-supply, will be 
found all that is essential to keep the disease in check. Against 
this doctrine I feel called upon to enter my earnest protest, as based 
on an unscientific pathology, and as inconsistent with much that may 
now be regarded as best established in regard to the natural history 
of the class of saprophytes ; and I shall endeavour to set forth the 
whole truth of the matter, as deduced from the study of the entire 
case—not of one set of facts alone. 

Putting aside for the present the question of the primal source of 
cholera-germs, we may take it as a fact that they have for many 
centuries inhabited surface-waters in some part or other of India; 
that by their passage into the bodies of those who have imbibed those 
waters, they have kept up the disease ‘endemically ;’ whilst from 
time to time, when circumstances have occasioned their more exten- 
sive dissemination, the disease has become ‘epidemic.’ That we do 

, not hear more of the fatality of the disease in India, is simply (it 
would seem) because it is reckoned a thing ‘of course.’ In the 
most favourable years, the number of deaths from cholera seldom 
falls lower than a hundred thousand; while in bad years it rises 
to considerably above half a million. That it should specially infest 
native towns and villages cannot surprise anyone who is conversant 
with their unsanitary condition, their water-supply being habitually 
fouled by their intestinal dejecta. The wonder seems to be, not that 
cholera should spread among the inhabitants of such villages when 
the infection has been conveyed to them, but that any of them should 
escape its attacks. Such conveyance has been frequently the result 
of the dispersion of great congregations of people at fairs or pilgrim- 
shrines, among whom cholera has broken out, as it did in January 
1882 at Allahabad, at the junction of the Ganges and Jumna. 

That the disease has established itself endemically in Egypt, its 
germs having been probably left behind by the epidemic last imported 
from India, is the conviction of Dr. Hunter and his coadjutors who 
have officially investigated its recent outbreak in that country. And 
there can be no difficulty in accounting for this exceptional persistence; 
the important concomitance of high temperature, and contamination 
of the water-supply by putrescent matters, concurring with the essen- 
tial condition of the diffusion of the cholera-germs through that 
supply in consequence of the unsanitary habits of the people. And 
Dr. Hunter’s valuable report strengthens the conviction previously 
entertained by many practitioners of. large experience, that there is 4 
form of endemic diarrhoea which is traceable to the milder operation 
of the same poison. 

The conveyance of cholera-germs by bodies of men moving along 
the lines of human communication, without necessarily affecting the 
individuals who transport them, is now easy to understand ; for it is 
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well established that clothes or linen soiled by cholera dejecta may 
not only impart the germs with which they are contaminated to those 
who handle them when fresh, but that, after having been dried and 

cked, they may infect persons at any distance who incautiously 
unfold them. Thus, while the nurses of cholera-patients may, with 
proper precautions, enjoy an absolute immunity from attack, the 
disease-germs may he introduced into new localities without any 
ostensible indication of their presence. It is obvious that the only 
security against such introduction consists in the destruction or 
thorough disinfection of every scrap of clothing or linen which has 
been about the person of a cholera-patient. 

But the natural history study of cholera-germs obviously teaches 
that they may enter the body in an aériform as well as in a solid or 
liquid vehicle, and through another channel than the mouth. To 
deny that they can be taken up and carried by the air, and that they 
can be drawn into the body with the breath, is to run counter to all 
analogy. No one who has studied the phenomena of Small-pox pro- 
pagation doubts that a susceptible subject may be infected without 
personal contact, by being in the same room or in the same carriage 
with a small-pex patient ; and there is strong ground to believe that 
when the infection is concentrated by congregation, small-pox germs 
may be atmospherically conveyed to a greater distance. Those who 
have had largest experience of cholera hold the same view. ‘In badly 
ventilated rooms,’ says Mr. Macnamara, ‘the atmosphere may become 
% fully charged with the exhalations (emanations?) from patients 
suffering from cholera, as to poison persons engaged in nursing the 
sick. And the International Sanitary Conference which discussed 
this subject at Vienna in 1874, while recording its unanimous con- 
viction that the spread of the disease from country to country mainly 
depends on human communication, distinctly admitted the transpor- 
tation of the infection by the atmosphere within a limited range from 
its focus of emission. 

If, as Pasteur and Tyndall have shown us, the microphytes which 
cause the putrefaction of organic infusions, are wafted about as bac- 
terial clouds, and if the same be true (as there seems no reason to 
doubt) of malarial disease-germs, there is not only no & priori reason 
todeny that the atmosphere may become a vehicle for the diffusion 
of cholera-germs, but there is every probability that it can be—the 
mus probandi, in fact, lying with those who deny its possibility. 
When a sudden attack of a large number of individuals in the same 
locality distinctly points to a community of infection, we have now 
to hesitation in accusing the water-supply, where it can be shown 
that they have all partaken of water from a common source, and that 
this source had been (or might have been) contaminated by the 
dejecta of a cholera-patient, while the remaining population of the 
“ame area, supplied with water from purer sources, has remained 
unaffected. But several such simultaneous outbreaks have occurred 

Vor. XV.—No. 84. Z, 
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under circumstances that forbid the notion of their dependence op 
the water-supply, whilst the evidence is no less cogent of their origin 
in the atmospheric conveyance of the disease-germs. The epidemic 
which prevailed in the United States in 1849 afforded a particularly 
well-marked example of this kind, which seems to me to have put 
the matter beyond dispute. It occurred in the city Poor-house of 
Baltimore, which was situated out of the town on a level platform on 
the slope of a hill ; the site having been originally selected by a mer. 
chant as a peculiarly salubrious one for building himself a country 
house. This house, having been afterwards purchased by the city 
authorities, was made the centre of the frontage of the Poor-house, 
which was extended into a long wing on either side, one for males 
and the other for females. Other wings ran backwards from these; 
and the area thus bounded, containing the offices of the establish- 
ment, was enclosed at the back by a wall. The entire building con- 
tained about 800 inmates; it was not at all overcrowded; the wards 
had been carefully cleansed and whitewashed; and the drainage was 
believed to be quite effective. Yet without any previous warning, a 
most appalling outbreak suddenly occurred in this Poor-house, the 
deaths being at the rate of thirty a day. The Board was hastily sum- 
moned, and was considering the question of evacuating the building 
and placing its inmates under canvas; when one of the medical 
officers, determining to ascertain what became of the drainage, found 
that instead of being carried into a ravine not far from the back of 
the premises, down which a stream ran, it terminated just beyond the 
enclosing wall, inan intervening piece of marshy ground covered with 
rank grass. It was then first noted that all the first attacks had 
taken place in the apartments at the back of the house, whose win- 
dows looked towards the marsh ; and that the outbreak had followed 
immediately upon a change of wind, which made it set directly from 
the marsh towards those windows. Agzin, the male wing suffered 
much more severely than the female wing, and this corresponded 
with the fact that the latter was partly protected by a screen of trees. 
Further, on the male side, a wing containing lunatics ran back nearly 
as far as the enclosing wall, and had an end-window which looked 
over that wall directly on to the marsh; all the nineteen inmates of 
that ward were attacked, and all but one died. Satisfied that in that 
marshy plot lay the source of the whole mischief, the authorities took 
immediate steps to disinfect it. Trenches were cut to drain it into 
the ravine, a fire-engine was made to play upon it, and quicklime 
was copiously strewn over its surface. Jiumediately the plague was 
stwyed, and in a few days the establishment was free from the disease. 

Now while everything points to the marsh as the focus of the 
infection, and to the atmosphere as the bearer of the disease-germs, 
the hypothesis of water-conveyance is clearly inadmissible, For it is 
inconceivable that water so poisoned should have been drunk only by 
the occupants of the back rooms among whom all the first attacks 
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gecurred; and the immediate efficacy of the remedial measures is 
utterly inexplicable on the hypothesis that the disease-germs were 
prought from any other source than the marsh. That having found 
their way into it, they had grown and fructified in its congenial soil 
so as to produce an abundant crop, by which, rising in germ-clouds 
and wafted by air-currents, the inmates of the Poor-house who first 
received it were destructively infected, seems, in the light of our 
present knowledge, the obvious vationale of this most instructive 
ease. And if accepted in one case, this rationale is applicable to 
many others in which the same phenomenon presented itself, of a 
sudden outbreak immediately following a change of wind, which 
caused an air-current to set from a focus of infection towards the 
seat of the malady. 

The only difficulty in the Baltimore case is to account for the 
introduction of the cholera-germs into the marsh. The municipal 
authorities of the city had taken very active and (as the event 
proved) very efficient means for warding off the pestilence; and 
although it was very severe at New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, only a few imported cases occurred in Baltimore itself. It is, of 
course, quite possible that clothing or bedding soiled by the dejecta 
of these patients might have been sent away to the Poor-house to be 
washed ; and on the whole I think it more probable that some human 
communication of this kind took place, than that the cholera-germs 
were brought from a remote distance by the atmosphere. But that a 
marsh sodden with the excreta of a large population was as prolific a 
breeding ground as they could meet with, accords with the experience 
of all who have had the largest opportunities of studying the disease 
in India, or during the recent outbreak of it in Egypt. 

The conditions of the spread of Typhoid or Enteric fever are closely 
analogous to those of the diffusion of cholera; and the doctrine of 
disease-verms proves as satisfactorily applicable to the one case as to 
the other. 


But because typhoid germs, when introduced into the human / 


system, breed and multiply within it, and, when voided from th¢ 
intestine, may be conveyed by the water into which they have found 
their way into the bodies of other persons, who then become the 
subjects of the disease, it by no means follows that the human body 
is their on/y breeding-ground, or that water is their only vehicle. 
On the contrary, those who have most carefully studied the subject 
are now generally agreed, that when typhoid germs have been dis-\ 
charged into sewers, they not only infect their contents, but so 
develop themselves under favouring conditions (especially warmth, 
stagnation, and seclusion from the air) as to give rise to an enormous 
increase of the contagium. And in the case of the wide diffusion of 
typhoid poison by milk (of which the recent epidemic in Camden 
Town has afforded an illustrative example), it seems far more probable 
that the germs introduced by the contaminated water used in washing 
z2 
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the milk-vessels have multiplied by self-development in the milk put 
into them, than that they should have originally been abundant 
enough to communicate the disease to so large a number of indi- 
viduals as are in some instances attacked by it. 

Further, that sewer-gas may be the vehicle of typhoid germs, 
and that they may be drawn into the body by its inhalation, is not 
only what all analogy would suggest as probable, but accords alike 
with the judgment of our ablest pathologists in regard to the essential 
nature of the disease, and with the experience of our best sanitary 
authorities as to the mode of its propagation. That the primal seat 
of Enteric fever is in the blood, and that the various local affections 
which occur in the course of it are the results of changes set up in 
the circulating current, is just as clear as it is in small-pox or scarla- 
tina, the worst forms of which may terminate fatally before any cuta- 
neous eruption appears. And when disease-germs are inhaled into 
the air-cells of the lungs, they have a far more ready access to the 
blood spread out in the closest capillary network on their walls, than 
when introduced with food or drink into the alimentary canal. 

I have recently had the opportunity of learning, on the spot, the 
full particulars of a case in which four members of one household 
were last year attacked with Typhoid fever—one of them narrowly 
escaping with her life—under circumstances which left no doubt in 
the mind of the very accomplished physician who had charge of the 
patients, that the malady originated in the opening of an old cesspool 
belonging to a neighbouring house, then in course of demolition. The 
house in which the outbreak took place is large and airy, and stands 
by itself in a most salubrious situation. The most careful examina- 
tion failed to disclose any defect either in its drainage or its water 
supply ; there was no typhoid in the neighbourhood; and the milk 
supply was unexceptionable. But the neighbouring house being old, 
and having been occupied by a school, its removal had been deter- 
mined on to make way for a house of higher class ; and as the offensive 
odour emanating from the uncovered cesspool was at once perceived in 
the next garden, and the outbreak of typhoid followed at the usual 
interval, the case seems one which admits of no reasonable question. 

On the whole, then, the conclusion seems clear, that while the 
breeding ground of ordinary Malarious germs is the earth alone, and 
the breeding ground of the germs of the ordinary Exanthemata is the 
human body alone, there is an intermediate class of pestilential 
diseases—including cholera, typhoid, and probably yellow fever—in 
which (as Mr. Simon ° tersely expressed it) ‘ certain microphytes are 
capable of thriving equally, though perhaps in different forms, either 
within or without the animal body ; now fructifying in soil or waters 
of appropriate quality, and now the self-multiplying contagiwm of a 
bodily disease.’ 

The doctrine that the disease-germs of cholera and typhus breed 


§ Article ‘Contagion’ in Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. 
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jn the human intestine only, and that they are introduced into it by 
water alone, obviously sets at naught a large proportion of those 
precautionary measures on which those who are most practically 
conversant with the subject lay great stress. Everything ought un- 
questionably to be done to preserve our domestic water-supply from 
contamination, as well as to secure the purity of its sources; and to 
disinfect, not only the intestinal dejecta of patients affected with 
cholera or typhoid, but everything contaminated by them. But we 
ought not, in doing these things, to leave others undone; and all 
experience justifies the emphatic warning of the Local Government 
Board, as to ‘ the danger of breathing air which is foul with efflavia 
from the same sorts of impurity ’—a danger whose source obviously 
lies in the atmospheric transportation of disease-germs. 

I have left myself but little space for the discussion of the second 
part of my subject—the bearing of the natural history view of 
Zymotic diseases upon the question of their origin and mutual rela- 
tions. It is, doubtless, needful for the purposes of Pathological study, 
that these diseases should be defined as ‘specific types,’ just as the 
Naturalist defines ‘species’ of plants or animals; and as, in our pre- 
evolution days, it was held that every true species was separated from 
every other by constant characters genetically transmitted from 
parent to offspring, so has it been generally believed that the poisons, 
not only of small-pox, scarlatina, and measles, but of a large number 
of different forms of fever, as well as of other maladies propagated by 
contagia, are to be ranked as specifically different. 

The species-making Naturalists of the past generation laid greater 
stress on points of minute difference than on those of general agree- 
ment, disregarded the modifying influence of ‘ environments,’ and 
selected the strongly-characterised examples for description, neglect- 
ing the intermediate forms by which these are often gradationally 
connected. 

But in the light of the modern doctrine of Evolution, the scientific 
Naturalist makes it his aim to ascertain how the different races of 
plants and animals have come to divaricate from each other; and 
studies their respective ‘ variations,’ as affording the best clue to the 
origin of their larger and more constant ‘ specific’ differences. And 
those who have most carefully studied the tribe of ‘ saprophytes’ to 
which disease-germs belong, have long since come to the conclusion 
that there are no forms of vegetation whose ‘range of variation’ 
under differences of ‘environment’ is so wide; it being yet un- 
certain, indeed, that we know the entire life-history of any one of 
them. 

Now, it has been too much the habit of Pathologists, in scienti- 
fically defining specific types of disease, to follow exactly the same 
course as the species-makers among Naturalists—insisting on minute 
differences rather than on points of agreement, and assuming that 
hese differences are constant. Every Practitioner of medicine, on 
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the other hand, who has had opportunities of observing the same 
diseases in different localities, at different seasons, and in different 
epidemics, well knows how greatly their characters vary; ‘hybrid 
forms ’ and ‘sub-varieties’ presenting themselves from time to time, 
which receive passing notice and then die out. Thus, although no 
eruptive fevers are more clearly differentiated, when occurring in 
their characteristic forms, than Measles and Scarlatina, yet cases 
every now and then occur, in which their symptoms are so mingled as 
to puzzle the most experienced doctors. I even remember such a 
hybrid disease to have been epidemic some thirty years ago in the 
East of London; and as Sydenham, one of the most sagacious 
medical observers that ever lived, did not separate the two, I cannot 
but think it probable that this * hybrid’ was the disease prevalent in 
his time. Again, the Small-pox epidemic of 1871 and subsequent 
years has been characterised by the re-appearance of the ‘ malignant’ 
type of that disease, which had not previously shown itself in Europe, 
except in a few isolated cases, during the present century. The 
whole course of that ‘hzmorrhagic’ type, when presented in its most 
characteristic form (in which death occurs before the appearance of 
the eruption), is so entirely different from that of ordinary small- 
pox, whether ‘confluent’ or ‘discrete,’ that the two diseases might 
be well accounted specifically different, if it were not certain that 
they originate in the same contagiwim. So, again, some of those 
who have had largest experience of the severest forms of Malarious 
disease, are satisfied of the unity of causation that underlies variety 
of manifestation. Thus, says Dr. Haspel, the author of a very able 
work on the ‘ Diseases of Algeria’ (Paris, 1850), ‘ fevers, dysentery, 
and diseases of the liver constitute an indivisible whole under the 
dominion of a single cause; and those who deny this truth are 
either misled by theoretical prejudices, or will not make use of their 
eyes.’ It is a significant fact, rightly insisted on by Dr. Maclean, 
that exactly in proportion as we have banished malaria from the soil 
of the British islands, so have we got rid not only of ague, but of 
dysentery and of suppurative inflammation of the liver, as endemic dis- 
eases. I have already adverted to changes in the type of fever from 
‘non-infective ’ to ‘ infective, of which there seems to me adequate 
evidence; and I might adduce a number of other instances—such as 
the difficulty that often occurs in India in discriminating between 
Cholera and Enteric fever—in support of my position, that even the 
best-marked types of Zymotic disease are not distinguishable by con- 
stant and invariable characters, but that, just as higher plants are 
modified by cultivation, so may the germs of these diseases develop 
themselves in a great variety of modes, giving rise to very different 


maladies, according to the conditions, whether local or individual, 


under which their development takes place.® 


® A very curious example of this kind, which came under the observation of 
Professor Huxley, when serving as assistant-surgeon in H,M.S. ‘ Rattlesnake,’ was 
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But the same analogy carries us further, and suggests that the 
peculiar morbific activity possessed by each specific type of disease- 
germ may be derived from the operation of particular ‘ environments ’ 
on ordinary saprophytes through a long succession of generations, 
just as among plants of higher types. And this view is borne out by 
the remarkable influence of artificial ‘culture’ upon some of those 
which have been most carefully studied in this manner. It is a fact 
of great significance, that the malignant Bacillus anthracis of 
‘charbon ’ does not differ morphologically in any important character 
from the innocent Bacillus swhtilis of hay infusions; and although 
it has not yet been certainly shown that any method of treatment can 
give to the latter the potency of the former, yet it seems not impro- 
bable that such will prove to be the case. With Dr. William Roberts, 
‘Isee no more difficulty in believing that the Bacillus anthracis 
isa “sport” from the Bacillus subtilis, than in believing, as all 
botanists tell us, that the bitter almond is a “ sport ” from the sweet 
almond—the one a bland, innocuous fruit, and the other containing 
the elements of a deadly poison.’ 

So, as it seems to me, there is nothing inconsistent with our 
recognition of Cholera and Typhoid as specific types of disease, in the 
admission that under some possible conditions they may oxjginate 
de novo from saprophytic germs not ordinarily capable of engendering 
such maladies in the human system. 

Among my earliest professional recollections, going back to the 
year 1829, is that of the occurrence of a very remarkable outbreak 
of a severe malady in a school at Clapham, of a type then quite 
unknown to practitioners in this country, but which an old Indian 
doctor, who was asked to see the patients, declared to have the cha- 
racters of the cholera of India, which was then (as subsequently 
appeared) on its way towards us, but whose advent no one at that 
time regarded as probable. Having lately referred to the Medical 
Gazette of August 22 in that year, I have found this recollection 
fully confirmed by the record of the ‘ Fatal Cholera at Clapham’ 
published at the time ; and cannot hesitate in the belief that if the out- 
break (affecting twenty out of twenty-two boys at the school, and the 
two children of the master, of whom one died after only eleven 
hours’ illness) had occurred during a cholera epidemic, the patients 
would have been regarded as suffering under that disease. <A few 
days previously, a cesspool had been opened to let off from the 
playground stagnant water accumulated by the recent heavy rains, 
and its contents had been distributed over the garden adjoining the 
boys’ playground. Whether true Asiatic cholera or not, this sudden 
simultaneous outbreak can scarcely be regarded as a mere result of 
putrescent emanations; it had every character of a specific disease 
implanted by germs; and the probability seems strong that these 
related by Sir James Paget in his lecture on ‘ Specific Diseases,”at the end of the 
first volume of his Surgical Pathology. 
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germs were those either of some other type of zymotic disease, or of 
ordinary saprophytes, to which some special conditions had imparted 
a choleraic potency. 

Although, from the time when Sir William Jenner pointed out the 
marked distinctions between Typhus and Typhoid (or Enteric) fevers, 
their distinctness has been generally recognised, and any difficulty 
in diagnosing a case has been commonly set down to ignorance or 
imperfect observation, yet I have the high authority of the late Sir 
Robert Christison for stating that these diseases are not at all times, 
or in all places, so definitely distinguishable. Not long before his 
death, the Nestor of the medical profession in Scotland emphatically 
assured me, that ‘looking at this class of diseases from the natural 
history point of view, he had been led by an experience of half a 
century to regard them, not ‘as uniformly marked out, one from 
another, by well-defined boundaries, but as shading off gradationally 
one into another.’ 


Seing specially anxious that those who are labouring to build up 
the noble Science of Preventive Medicine should work no unsound 
material into the fabric they are constructing, I would earnestly press 
upon them to avoid all exclusive theories, and to take Nature alone 
as their guide. The broader and deeper the foundation they lay, the 
more solid and durable will be the edifice that rests upon it. 


W. B. Carpenter. 


ADDENDUM. 


[Since the above was in type, the French Commission which was sent 
to Egypt to investigate the recent epidemic of Cholera has reported, 
as the result of its inquiries, that this epidemic was not imported, 
but was born as well as bred in the country itself; especial stress 
being laid on the recent prevalence of a cattle-plague, and on the 
practice of throwing into the rivers and canals the bodies of animals 
that had died of it. It was, moreover, the opinion of the Commission 
that the disease was not pure Indian Cholera; but that in some of 
its symptoms it rather resembled Plague. These conclusions are 
entirely in harmony with the views advocated in the latter part of 
this paper. 

A small treatise has been recently published, on the Evolution of 
Morbid Germs, by Mr. Kenneth M. Millican, which contains a body 
of additional evidence, derived from clinical experience, of the varia- 
bility in the types of Zymotic diseases propagated {by the same 
contagia ; that of the intercommunicability of Scarlatina and Diph- 
theria (under certain conditions) being peculiarly cogent.— W. B. C.! 
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CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICISM. 


Tue title at the head of this article may appear to some a contradic- 
tion in terms. But it is not really so. And no religious man need 
shrink from saying, ‘I am aChristian Agnostic. I hold firmly by the 
doctrine of St. Paul, who exclaims, in sheer despair of fathoming the 
unfathomab!2, “ O the depth of God! How unsearchable are His 
judgments, and inscrutable His ways!” I say, with Job and all the 
great prophets of the Old Testament, “ Canst thou by searching find 
out God?” And I bow to the authority of Christ, who tells me “ No 
man hath seen God at any time;” “ God is a Spirit ;” * Blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed.” And in so holding, 
I am in full accord with the Church. I say with her, “ We know 
Thee now by faith;” “The Father is incomprehensible (dim-mensus);” 
“There is but one God, eternal, incorporeal, indivisible, beyond reach 
of suffering, infinite”—in short, a profound and inscrutable Being. 
Nor do I find that Catholic theology, for 1800 years, has ever swerved 
from a clear and outspoken confession of this Agnosticism. So 
early as the second century, we read in Justin Martyr, “Can a man 
know God, as he knows arithmetic or astronomy? Assuredly not.” ! 
Irenzeus, in the same century, repeatedly speaks of God as “ indefin- 
able, incomprehensible, invisible.” ? That bold thinker in the third 
century, Clement of Alexandria, declares (with Mr. Spencer) that 
the process of theology is, with regard to its doctrine of God, negative 
and agnostic, always “setting forth what God is not, rather than 
what He is.”* All the great Fathers of the fourth century echo the 
same statement. St. Augustine is strong on the point. John of 
Damascus, the greatest theologian of the East, says bluntly, “ It is 
impossible for the lower nature to know the higher.”* Indeed, it 
would be a mere waste of time to adduce any more of the great 
Catholic theologians by name. They are all “agnostics” to a man. 
And M. Emile Burnouf is quite right when he says: “ Les docteurs 
chrétiens sont unanimes 4 déclarer que leur dieu est caché et incom- 
préhensible, qu'il est plein de mystéres, qu’il est Vobjet de la foi 
et non pas de la raison.” ’® 
2 iv. 34, 6, &e. Strom. v. 11. 


& Science des Relifions, p. 15. 
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? Trypho, § 3. 
* De fide, i. 12. 
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Thus there is nothing new under the sun, not even in the highest 
flights of modern philosophy; and no man, with all the Fathers of 
the Church at his back, need hesitate to say ‘I am a Christian Ag. 
nostic.’ Yet all who concur in this will, Iam sure, warmly wel- 
come a powerful auxiliary like Mr. Herbert Spencer, if only he 
remain true to the principles so lucidly set forth in the last number 
of this Review. For although he might not himself care to qualify 
his philosophy by the adjective ‘Christian,’ fearing thereby to limit 
—as a philosopher is bound not to do—his perfect freedom of specu- 
lation, still his guidance is none the less valuable to those who are 
approaching the same subject from a different side. The Christian, 
indeed, is, of all men, the most absolutely bound-over to be truthful. 
When, therefore, any great leader of thought arises, whether in the 
higher or the lower departments of human inquiry, the liegeman of 
a ‘God of truth’ must needs feel such reverence as Dante expressed 
for Aristotle, ‘the great master of them that know ;* and will borrow 
from the other twin luminary of the Medizval Church, St. Augustine, 
that most apt of all mottoes fora really ‘ Catholic ’ philosopher : ‘ The 
Christian claims as his Master’s own possession every broken fragment 
of truth, wherever it may be found.’ In the firm conviction, then, 
that in Mr. Spencer’s works much truth—not in detached fragments 
merely, but in large coherent masses—is to be found, the present 
writer hopes to show how little there is to repudiate, how much to 
accept and to be sincerely grateful for, in his masterly speculations, 

1. First of all, Mr. Spencer led us in his interesting article last 
month to take a retrospective view of religion, in its origin and 
history. Naturally, he does not approach the question in the old- 
fashioned way. His purpose is not dogmatic, but analytic. That 
lovely Hagada, therefore, or religious story whereby, for babes and 
philosophers alike, the wonderful genius which constructed the Jewish 
Scriptures has projected, once for all, upon a plane surface (as it 
were) a picture of the origin of all things—this our man of science 
properly passes by; and he proceeds to inquire how precisely the 
beginnings of things, and especially of religion, may be conceived. 
And since, in these days, we have all of us ‘evolution’ upon the 
brain, it was not to be expected that any other line of thought should 
be attempted. Indeed, it may be fairly conceded that, amid our 
modern scientific environment, no other method of inquiry is just 
at present possible. We belong to our own age. And while other 
ages have taken grand truths en bloc and have deftly hammered them 
out into finer shapes for practical use, the special delight and the 
crowning glory of our own age consist rather in a power of tracking 
things backward. Hence a hundred books of (so called) ‘ origins’ 
issue annually from the press. Of course, no origin is ever really 
described ; simply because there is no such thing in nature as ‘an 
origin.’ If there were, at that point all hunt upon the traces of 
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evolution would abruptly come to an end; whereas, by the usual 
scientific hypothesis, evolution knows neither beginning nor end. 
By ‘origins,’ therefore, can only be meant arbitrary points a little 
way back, marked (as children or jockeys set up a starting-post) for 
commencing the inquiry. Indeed, it is very easy to imagine some 
imperturbable savage—say, a Zulu of Natal or an English schoolboy 
—asking the most reprehensible questions as to what happened 
before the ‘origin’ began. Such a critic would be sure to express 
a languid wonder, for instance, as to how the primeval star-mist got 
there; or he would casually inquire whence the antediluvian thunder- 
bolt, which introduced vegetable life upon this globe, procured its 
vegetation; or he would ask why Mr. Spencer’s aboriginal divine, 
roused from his post-prandial nightmare, should have selected a 
‘ghost,’ out of the confused kaleidoscope of his dreams, as the re- 
cipient of divine honours. Nay, as was long ago suggested by a 
much more serious thinker in reply to a similar theory: ‘To stop 
there is to see but the surface of things; for it still remains to ask 
how mankind have effected this transformation of a metaphor (or a 
dream ) into a god, and what mysterious force has pushed them into 
making the transition. . . . In order tochange any sensuous impression 
into a god, there must have previously existed the idea ofs a god.’® 
Yes; clearly the latent idea must have been, in some way, already 
ingrained in human nature, so that it only needed (as Plato would 
say) an awakening from its hybernation; else why should human 
dreams produce a ‘religion’ and bestial dreams produce none? 
The question, therefore, is not fully answered by Mr. Spencer’s enter- 
taining speculation, any more than the miracle (as Dr. Biichner all 
but calls it) of ‘ hereditary gout’ is explained by the jubilant paxan 
of the materialist, ‘ Give me but matter and force, and all obscurities 
instantly vanish away!’* For no reasonable man, who accepts the 
modern doctrine of the eternity and identity of energy, can enter- 
tain a doubt that religion—the most powerful human stimulant we 
know of—must have pre-existed somehow in the bosom of the un- 
known, though it only revealed itself at a certain fitting stage in 
the development of the world. And when we have reached this con- 
fession, have we not simply found our way back to that general truth 
which the Church has couched in every sort of parable and symbol, viz. 
that (the ‘ how’ and the‘ when’ being left for history to unravel) reli- 
gious ideas, especially in their most fruitful and catholic form, are a 
gift, an unfolding, a revelation from the bosom of the unknown God ? 

2. There are, however, far more serious and more practical sub- 
jects for reflection suggested by Mr. Spencer’s paper, than any which 
relate to the past. Let bygones be bygones! Our contempo- 
raries are an impatient generation, and are very apt. to consign to 


their mental wastepaper-basket anything which they are pleased to 
? Biichner, Vie et Lumiere (French trans.) p. 315. 

















































* Burnouf, p. 29. 
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condemn as ‘ancient history.’ What, then, has Mr. Spencer to tel] 
us about the present state of religion? and what hopes does he un- 
fold to us as we gaze, under his direction, into the futwie? 

It is truly disappointing to be obliged to say of so devoted a 
student and so patient a thinker, (1) that he has failed to work his 
subject out, and (2) that he has fallen into a passion.* It would be well 
worth while to make these two not unfriendly charges, if only they 
should succeed in inducing this able writer to give to the world some 
further product of his thinking on the strangely fascinating subject 
of Religion. For the truth is that, when Mr. Bradlaugh and others 
proclaim ‘I know not what you mean by God; I am without idea of 
God,’* they almost put themselves out of court at once by parading 
their inherent defect of sympathy with ordinary mental conditions, 
And when in higher social grades, Dr. Congreve and the Positivists 
openly ‘substitute Humanity for God,’ '° and refuse the transforming 
adoration of the heart to any conception which is not level to the 
bare positive understanding, they also—with all their eloquence and 
persuasive amiability—‘ charm’ their contemporaries utterly in vain. 
As modern England will never again become Papal and Medizval, 
so (it may be safely predicted) modern England will never become 
Atheist or Positivist. Our countrymen are in too healthy and 
vigorous a mental condition to impale themselves on either horn of 
this uncongenial dilemma. But they may, and it is to be hoped they 
will, surrender themselves to the far higher and more scientific teaching 
of men like Mr. Spencer; and will learn from them to think out to 
just and practical conclusions the deeply interesting—and to some 
minds the quite absorbing—dquestion of Religion. 

ut then—with all respect be it said—Mr. Spencer must really 
help us to think further on than he has yet done; or he will find the 
Christian clergy (whom he is under temptation to despise) will be 
beforehand with him. He has most ably ‘ purified’ for us our idea of 
God ; he has pruned away all kinds of anthropomorphic accretions; 
he has dressed up and ridiculed afresh the Guy Fawkes crudities of 
bygone times, which he apparently ‘sees no reason should ever be 
forgot ;’ he has reminded the country parsons of a good many scientific 
facts, which they read, it is true, in every book and review from 
Monday till Saturday and then so provokingly forget on Sundays ; and 
he has schooled them into the reflection that a Power present in 
innumerable worlds hardly needs our flattery, or indeed any kind of 
service from usatall. But then all this isabundantly done already by 
the steady reading, from every lectern throughout the land, of those 
grand old Prophets and Apostles of the higher religious thought, who 
perpetually harp upon thissame string. ‘ God,’ they reiterate, ‘ is not 
aman,’ that He should lie or repent: ‘ Bring no more vain oblations :’ 
‘The sacrifices of God are a troubled spirit:’ ‘Thou thoughtest 


® First Principles. p.115. °% Plea for Atheism, p. 4.  Positivist Prayer-book. 
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wickedly that I am such a one as thyself:’ ‘God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, neither is worshipped with men’s hands, 
as though He needed anything.’ Nay, the present writer—who 
probably sits under a great many more sermons in the course of the 
year than Mr. Spencer does—is firmly persuaded that every curate in 
the Church of England, and every Nonconformist minister, are per- 
fectly aware of these great truths and on suitable occasions preach 
them; and that what they want to be taught is something beyond all 
this ABC and all this negation—viz, what are the fundamental concep- 
tions on which they may securely build up, not their philosophical 
negations, but their popular wssertions about religion. Tor a religion 
of mere negations is as good as no religion at all. It seems hardly 
worth while to go down Sunday after Sunday to St. George’s Hall, or 
to any other Hall, simply te be told that Heaven has nothing what- 
ever to say tous. We cannot believe that we are physically so well 
cared for as we are—naturally selected, evolved, provided with every 
possible adaptation to our material environment, and given the prize at 
last as ‘ the fittest of all possible beings to survive ’—and then are left 
utterly in the lurch as regards all our higher wants. No, our instinct 
revolts against such a supposition; and we crave to know on what 
grounds something can be saz, as well as on what grounds, almost 
everything can be denied. 

3. Now, Mr. Spencer could help us in this quest, if he would. 
His analysis, in First Principles, of our religious conceptions shows 
what he could do, He there—while carefully warning us that all 
our knowledge is merely relative, and that our reasoning faculties do 
not present to us truth as it is, but only as it is reflected on the 
mirror of our mind—places nevertheless such confidence in those 
faculties that he allows them, in Buddhist fashion, to strip away 
feature after feature, as it were, from our religious conception of 
God, and to reduce it to a grim skeleton labelled ‘ Everlasting 
Force.’ But why ‘ Force’ only? To begin with, surely this also is a 
‘conception.’ It is engendered by a multitude of observations 
blending into a higher unity and taking at last a definite shape. 
And the only sanction it has to rest upon is, not (ex hypothes:) any 
certainty or absolute truth in human logic, but simply an ineradicable 
faith that, to us at any rate, the notions of ‘ permanence ’ and ‘ force’ 
sufficiently represent, though they may not actually be, the truth. 
We seem, then, already to have made the grand transition from 
reasoning to conceiving, from destruction to construction, from rest- 
less analysis to quiet synthesis, and from logic to belief that the great 
Unknown is, in one word, Power—<‘ an infinite and eternal energy.’ 

4, But just as we draw from the stores of our own consciousness 
this idea of ‘ Power,’ of force, of muscular or mental energy, precisely 
in the same way we are justified in drawing the idea st purpose’ 
in the direction of that energy. In fact, we cannotg 
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of force without ‘ direction’ of some kind ; and our instincts impera- 
tively demand of us, when we think of force in the highest and sub- 
limest way we can, that we impregnate that idea with another product 
of our plastic imagination, and conceive it as efficiently directed to 
some worthy end—in short, as power and wisdom combined. This may 
be, and undoubtedly is, quite as human and relative and provisional a 
conception as that of a pure blind unguided Force would be. But 
while the mind shrinks with unmitigated horror from the notion of 
‘an infinite and eternal Energy,’ loose as it were in the universe, 
without any rational purpose or aim, but wielding portentous cosmic 
forces at haphazard, as a madman or a rogue-elephant might do, 
the mind rests and is satisfied when it can once feel assured that 
all is guided and has perfect efficiency for (what we can only call) 
some worthy ‘design.’ The word is, of course, utterly inadequate 
when things of such a scale are in question. But can Mr. Spencer 
or anyone else deny that, whatever sanction the human and relative 
conception of ‘power’ draws from the inner certainties of our own 
sensations, that same, or a still higher, sanction can also be claimed 
for the conception of an infinite and eternal ‘Wisdom’? And if s0, 
it appears that if the Agnostic lines which had reached the one con- 
ception were prolonged a little further, they would also reach the 
other ; and that so the magnificent idea would be recovered for man- 
kind of an Intelligent Being, with whom our infinitesimal yet kindred 
minds can enter into relations, and the wonder of whose works we 
can—as surely men of science above all others do—appreciate and 
assimilate as a kind of nutriment to ourselves. 

5. But even then the imperative instinct which demanded the 
integration of nature’s observed forces into a conception of Infinite 
Power, and which was irresistibly borne on to add wisdom also to 
that Power—even then it is not pacified. It clamours for one more 
quality ; and then it will be still. Relative, human, provisional— 
call it what you will—nevertheless this third and complementary 
conception will no more take a denial, will no more obey a frown 
and waive its right to rush into the inevitable combination, than 
matter will politely waive its chemical affinities. As the human mind 
is stupefied with terror at the bare idea of swift and gigantic energy 
abroad in the universe without purpose or intelligence (as we inade- 
quately say) to guide it, so assuredly the human heart stands still 
in palsied horror at the frightful thought of ‘an infinite and eternal 
force,’ guided indeed by an infinite cunning, but checked by no sort 


of goodness, mercy, or love. In short, no authority on earth—not 
even that of all the philosophers and scientists and theologians that 
have ever lived—could impose upon any man, who thought Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s First Principles out to their ultimate conclusion, 
the portentous belief in an eternal, almighty and omniscient Devi. 
And therefore to add goodness to the other two factors of power and 
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wisdom, which we are compelled by the constitution of our nature 
to attribute to the Great Unknown, is pardonable because inevitable. 
But if so, it seems that Agnosticism—if allowed to develop freely 
on its own lines, without artificial hindrance—-must needs become a 
‘Christian Agnosticism.’ And it only remains to ask, why in the 
world should not such an Agnostic ‘ go to Church,’ fall in with the 
religious symbolism in ordinary use, and contribute his moral aid to 
those who have taken service under the Christian name on purpose 
to purify gross and carnal eyes, till they become aware of the Great 
Unknown behind the veil, and so come to relatively know what abso- 
lutely passes knowledge ? 

6. There is only one obstacle in the way; and that is of so un- 
worthy a character, that it passes comprehension how men of cultiva- 
tion can allow it a moment’s influence upon their conduct. The 
objection referred to has never been more clearly expressed than by 
one whom we all delight to honour and to listen to, Professor Tyndall. 
He wrote as follows in the pages of this Review a few years ago 
(November 1878): ‘It is against the mythologic scenery, if I may 
use the term, rather than against the life and substance of religion, 
that Science enters her protest.’ But how, in the name of common 
sense and charity, is religion—that special provision for byinging 
strength to the feeble-minded, elevation to the lowly, and wisdom 
to the ignorant—to be brought home to all mankind, without the 
use of even coarse symbolism, which is as ‘relative’ to the masses 
for whom it is intended as scientific conceptions are to philosophers ? 
In both cases the realities behind are most imperfectly represented ; 
and a higher intelligence, if it were not loving as well as intelligent, 
would certainly display impatience with Professor Tyndall’s own 
kindly effort a few pages further on, where he says ‘ How are we to 
figure this molecular motion? Suppose the leaves to be shaken 
from a birch-tree ; and, to fix the idea, suppose each leaf to repel and 
attract, and so on. Is it not clear that the Professor is here doing 
the very same thing, in order to bring science home (all honour to 
him!) to the unlearned, which he refuses to the ministers of religion 
when they try to bring home the Gospel to the poor? How can 
such subtle ideas, such far-reaching thoughts, as those of theology 
be brought home to the mass of mankind without the boldest use of 
symbol and of figured speech ? How can that most precious result 
of Christianity, a unity of general conceptions about mankind and 
about the Great Unknown, be secured without a symbolism of the 
very broadest and most striking kind? Panoramas eannot be painted 
With stippling brushes. Nor, indeed, does any sort of painter aim to 
compete with the bald truthfulness of photography. He does not 
imitate: he merely hints. He throws out things gwvavta 
cuvetoiow. He summons the imagination of the spectators them- 
selves to his aid and awakens their finer susceptibilities. And by 
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this means a ‘ picture,’ which is in itself the most unreal of all un- 
realities, becomes in skilful hands a fruitful reality for good, perhaps 
to a hundred generations. 

If, then, any scientific man does not for himself need rituals and 
symbols, still let him remember how invaluable an aid these things 
are to the mass of mankind. Let him reflect how the purest and 
loftiest ideas of the Eternal lie enshrined within every form of 
Christian adoration, and how the most touching memories speak in 
every Christian Sacrament. Is it nothing, too, to be brought in 
contact with the boundless gentleness and tolerance of Christ ; to 
hear such words as ‘ He that is able to receive it, let him receive it, 
and ‘ He that is not against us is on our side’? Is it nothing to 
feel the sympathy of such a devoted benefactor of Europe as St. Paul, 
and to accept his judgment that ‘He who regardeth the day, re- 
gardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to 
the Lord he doth not regard it’? Nay, is it nothing to bow the 
knee in acknowledged brotherhood beside the simple and the lowly; 
to submit to learn from them, as we all learn from our children in 
the nursery ; and to feel ourselves, in spite of our divergent views and 
notions, in the attitude of common adoration before the Great Un- 
known? Better this, surely, by far than to cover with philosophic 
scorn ministrants whose days are given to soothing every form of 


human distress, amid whose simplest teaching can always be detected 
in undertone the deep thoughts of Hebrew prophets and apostles, and 
to despise whom is to crown once more, with paper or with thorns, 
the meek head of Curist. 


H. G. Curtels, 
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ON RAINBOWS. 


Taz oldest historic reference to the rainbow is known to all: ‘I do 
set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. . . . And the bow shall be in the cloud ; 
and I shall look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant 
between God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the 
earth.’ To the sublime conceptions of the theologian succeeded the 
desire for exact knowledge characteristic of the man of science. 
Whatever its ultimate cause might have been, the proximate cause 
of the rainbow was physical, and the aim of science was to account 
for the bow on physical principles. Progress towards this consuyama- 
tim was very slow. Slowly the ancients mastered the principles of 
reflection. Still more slowly were the laws of refraction dug from the 
quarries in which nature had embedded them. I use this language, 
because the laws were incorporate in nature before they were discovered 
by man. Until the time of Alhazan, an Arabian mathematician, who 
lived at the beginning of the twelfth century, the views entertained 
regarding refraction were utterly vague and incorrect. \fter Alhazan 
came Roger Bacon and Vitellio,' who made and recorded many observa- 
tions and measurements on the subject of refraction. To them succeeded 
Kepler, who, taking the results tabulated by his predecessors, applied 
his amazing industry to extract from them their meaning—that is to 
say, to discover the physical principles which lay at their root. In 
this attempt he was less successful than in his astronomical labours. 
in 1604, Kepler published his Supplement to Vitellio in which he 
Virtually acknowledged his defeat, by enunciating an approximate 
rule, instead of an all-satisfying natural law. The discovery of such 
a law, which constitutes one of the chief corner-stones of optical 
science, was made by Willebrord Snell, about 1621.? 

A ray of light may, for our purposes, be presented to the mind 
48 a luminous straight line. Let such a ray be supposed to fall 
vertically upon a perfectly calm water surface. The incidence, as it 

 Whewell (History of the Inductive Sciences, vol.i p. 345) d scribes Vitellio 
4 @ Pole. His mother was a Pole; but Poggendorit (Han /wirter/uch d. exacten 
Wissenschaften) claims Vitellio himself as a German, born :.: |hiiriigen; ‘ Vitellio’ 
isdescribed as a corruption of Witelo. 

* Born at Leyden 1591; died 1626. 
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is called, is then perpendicular, and the ray goes through the water wi 
without deviation to the right or left. In other words, the ray in the be: 
air and the ray in the water form one continuous straight line. But ple 
the least deviation from the perpendicular causes the ray to be broken, in 
or ‘refracted,’ at the point of incidence. What, then, is the law of oul 
refraction discovered by Snell? It is this, that no matter how the was 
angle of incidence, and with it the angle of refraction, may vary, the the 
relative magnitude of two lines, dependent on these angles, and called 
their sines, remains, for the same medium, perfectly unchanged, tho 
Measure, in other words, for various angles, each of these two lines mal 
with a scale, and divide the length of the longer one by that of the dwe 
shorter; then, however the lines individually vary in length, the in s 
quotient yielded by this division remains absolutely the same. It is, ness 
in fact, what is called the index of refraction of the medium. The 
Science is an organic growth, and accurate measurements give This 
coherence to the scientific organism. Were it not for the ante- ] 
cedent discovery of the law of sines, founded as it was on exact a cit 
measurements, the rainbow could not have been explained. Again the 
and again, moreover, the angular distance of the rainbow from the sun coun 
had been determined and found constant. In this divine remen- the 
brancer there was no variableness. A line drawn from the sun to the furth 
rainbow, and another drawn from the rainbow to the observer’s eye, those 
always enclosed an angle of 41°. Whence this steadfastness of position just 2 
—this inflexible adherence to a particular angle? Newton gave to was 0 
De Dominis* the credit of the answer; but we really owe it to the demo 
genius of Descartes. He followed with his mind’s eye the rays of colou: 
light impinging on a raindrop. He saw them in part reflected from consis 
the outside surface of the drop. He saw them refracted on entering is red 
the drop, reflected from its back, and again refracted on their colour 
emergence. Descartes was acquainted with the law of Snell, and use SU 
taking up his pen he calculated, by means of that law, the whole I) 
course of the rays. He proved that the vast majority of them escaped eye by 
from the drop as divergent rays, and, on this account, soon became 9 mines 
enfeebled as to produce no sensible effect upon the eye of an observer. J 4e to 
At one particular angle, however—namely, the angle 41° aforesaid— the cor 
they emerged in a practically parallel sheaf. In their union was ff Peric 
strength, for it was this particular sheaf which carried the light of the the cen 
‘ primary ’ rainbow to the eye. drop as 
There is a certain form of emotion called intellectual pleasure, § use. 
which may be excited by poetry, literature, nature, or art. But 1 §' it— 
doubt whether among the pleasures of the intellect there is any more When t 
pure and concentrated than that experienced by the scientific man the bac] 
fracted ¢ 
2 Archbishop of Spalatro, and Primate of Dalmatia. Fled to England about 1616; emergen 
became a Protestant, and was made Dean of Windsor. Returned to Italy and Te- third ray 
sumed his Catholicism ; but was handed over to the Inquisition, and died in prison drop wil 








(Poggendorft’s Biographical Dictionary.) 
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when a difficulty which has challenged the human mind for ages melts 
before his eyes, and recrystallises as an illustration of natural law. This 
pleasure was doubtless experienced by Descartes when he succeeded 
in placing upon its true physical basis the most splendid meteor of 
ouratmosphere. Descartes showed, moreover, that the ‘ secondary bow ’ 
yas produced when the rays of light underwent two reflections within 
the drop, and two refractions at the points of incidence and emergence. 

It is said that Descartes behaved ungenerously to Snell—that, 
though acquainted with the unpublished papers of the learned Dutch- 
man, he failed to acknowledge his indebtedness. On this I will not 
dwell, for I notice on the part of the public a tendency, at all events 
in some cases, to emphasise such shortcomings. The temporary weak- 
ness of a great man is often taken as a sample of his whole character. 
The spot upon the sun usurps the place of his ‘surpassing glory.’ 
This is not unfrequent, but it is nevertheless unfair. 

Descartes proved that according to the principles of refraction, 
a circular band of light must appear in the heavens exactly where 
the rainbow is seen. But how are the colours of the bow to be ac- 
counted for? Here his penetrative mind came to the very verge of 
the solution, but the limits of knowledge at the time barred his 
futher progress. He connected the colours of the rainbows with 
those produced by a prism; but then these latter needed explanation 
just as much as the colours of the bow itself. The solution, indeed, 
was not possible until the composite nature of white light had been 
demonstrated by Newton. Applying the law of Snell to the different 
colours of the spectrum, Newton proved that the primary bow must 
consist of a series of concentric circular bands, the largest of which 
is red, and the smallest violet; while in the secondary bow these 
colours must be reversed. The main secret of the rainbow, if I may 
use such language, was thus revealed. 

I have said that each colour of the rainbow is carried to the 
eye by a sheaf of approximately parallel rays. But what deter- 
mines this parallelism? Here our real difficulties begin, but they 
are to be surmounted by attention. Let us endeavour to follow 
the course of the solar rays before and after they impinge upon a 
spherical drop of water. Take first of all the ray that passes through 
the centre of the drop. This particular ray strikes the back of the 
drop as a perpendicular, its reflected portion returning along its own 
course. Take another ray close to this central one and parallel 
to it—for the sun’s rays when they reach the earth are parallel. 
When this second ray enters the drop it is refracted; on reaching 
the back of the drop it is there reflected, being a second time re- 
fracted on its emergence from the drop. Here the incident and the 
tmergent rays enclose a small angle with each other. Take again a 
third ray a little further from the central one than the last. The 
drop will act upon it as it acted upon its neighbour, the incident 
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and emergent rays enclosing in this instance a larger angle than 
before. As we retreat further from the central ray the enlargement the | 
of this angle continues up to a certain point, where it reaches a ° re 
maximum, after which further retreat from the central ray diminishes . : 
the angle. Now, a maximum resembles the ridge of a hill, or a rain 
watershed, from which the land falls in a slope at each side. In the + ag 
case before us the divergence of the rays when they quit the raindrop Ger 
would be represented by the steepness of the slope. On the top of - 
the watershed—that is to say, in the neighbourhood of our maximum Desea 
—is a kind of summit level, where the slope for some distance almost mori 
disappears. But the disappearance of the slope indicates, in the amg 
case of our raindrop, the absence of divergence. Hence we find that -- 
at our maximum, and close to it, there issues from the drop a sheaf — 
of rays which are nearly, if not quite, parallel to each other. These may | 
are the so-called ‘ effective rays’ of the rainbow.* Fahre 
Let me here point to a series of measurements which will illus- ac 
trate the gradual augmentation of the deflection just referred to oe 
until it reaches its maximum, and its gradual diminution at the frond 
other side of the maximum. The measures correspond to a series ay 
of angles of incidence which augment by steps of ten degrees. 
10° - | - pe But li 
20° 19° 36’ | 7. . lw OP 48 ought 
30° 28° 20/ . . + ee suppos 
40° ,o Sj 3° 36 90° 15 throug 
50° 40° 40 diffuse 
The figures in the column 7 express these angles, while under d we J bow. 
have in each case the accompanying deviation, or the angle enclosed the pr: 
by the incident and emergent rays. It will be seen that as the angle J can all 
<4 increases, the deviation also increases up to 42° 28’, after which, jj passed 
although the angle of incidence goes on augmenting, the deviation § ‘me, 
becomes less. The maximum 42° 28’ corresponds to an incidence J distanc 
of 60°, but in reality at this point we have already passed, by a small § ftom tl 
quantity, the exact maximum, which occurs between 58° and 59, each 
Its amount is 42° 30’. This deviation corresponds to the red §j Which 
band of the rainbow. In a precisely similar manner the other § nes a 
colours rise to their maximum, and fall on passing beyond it; the  Mumera 
maximum for the violet band being 40° 30’. The entire width of § ‘metii 
ie their p: 
‘ There is, in fact, a bundle of rays near the maximum, which, when they enter be of n 
the drop, are converged by refraction almost exactly to the same point at its back. 
If the convergence were quite exact, then the symmetry of the liquid sphere would have a 
cause the rays to quit the drup as they entered it—that is to say, perfectly parallel. tion to 
But inasmuch as the convergence is not quite exact, the parallelism after emergen explanz 
is only approximate. The emergent'rays cut each other at extremely sharp angles, , 
thus forming a ‘ caustic’ which has for its asymptote the ray of maximum deviation. genius 
In the secondary bow we have to deal with a minimum, instead of a maximum, the years at 
crossing of the incident and emergent rays producing the observed reversal of the See 






colours. (See Engel and Shellbach’s diagrams of the rainbow at the end of this article.) 
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the primary rainbow is therefore 2°, part of this width being due 
to the angular magnitude of the sun. 

We have thus revealed to us the geometric construction of the 
rainbow. But though the step here taken by Descartes and Newton 
was a great one, it left the theory of the bow incomplete. Within 
the rainbow proper, in certain conditions of the atmosphere, are seen 
aseries of richly-coloured zones, which were not explained by either 
Descartes or Newton. They are said to bave been first described by 
Mariotte,®> and they long challenged explanation. At this point our 
difficulties thicken, but, as before, they are to be overcome by atten- 
tin. It belongs to the very essence of a maximum, approached con- 
tinuously on both sides, that on the two sides of it pairs of equal value 
may be found. The maximum density of water, for example, is 39° 
Fahrenheit. Its density when 5° colder, and when 5° warmer, than 
this maximum is the same. So also with regard to the slopes of our 
watershed. A series of pairs of points of the same elevation can be 
found upon the two sides of the ridge; and, in the case of the rainbow, 
on the two sides of the maximum deviation we have a succession of 
pairs of rays having the same deflection. Such rays travel along the 
same line, and add their forces together after they quit the drop. 
But light, thus reinforced by the coalescence of non-divergent¢rays, 
ought to reach the eye. It does so; and were light what it was once 
supposed to be—a flight of minute particles sent by luminous bodies 
through space--then these pairs of equally deflected rays would 
diffuse brightness over a large portion of the area within the primary 
bow. But inasmuch as light consists of waves and not of particles, 
the principle of interference comes into play, in virtue of which waves 
can alternately reinforce and destroy each other. Were the distance 
passed over, by the two corresponding rays within the drop, the 
same, they would emerge as they entered. But in no case are the 
distances the same. The consequence is that when the rays emerge 
fom the drop they are in a condition either to support or to destroy 
tach other. By such alternate reinforcement and destruction, 
Which occur at different places for different colours, the coloured 
tones are produced within the primary bow. They are called ‘ super- 
tumerary bows,’ and are seen, not only within the primary but 
sometimes also outside the secondary bow. The condition requisite for 
their production is, that the drops which constitute the shower shall all 
be of nearly the same size. When the drops are of different sizes, we 
have a confused superposition of the different colours, an approxima- 
tion to white light being the consequence. This second step in the 
explanation of the rainbow was taken by a man the quality of whose 
genius resembled that of Descartes or Newton, and who eighty-two 
years ago was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal 


* Prior of St. Martin-sous-Beaune, near Dijon. Member of the French Academy 
of Sciences. Died in Paris, May 1684. 
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Institution of Great Britain. I refer, of course, to the illustrioys 
Thomas Young.® 

But our task is not, even now, complete. The finishing touch to 
the explanation of the rainbow was given by our last, eminent, 
Astronomer Royal, Sir George Airy. Bringing the knowledge possessed 
by the founders of the undulatory theory, and that gained by subse. 
quent workers, to bear upon the question, Sir George Airy showed 
that, though Young’s general principles were unassailable, his calcula. 
tions were sometimes wide of the mark, It was proved by Airy that 
the curve of maximum illumination in the rainbow does not quite 
coincide with the geometric curve of Descartes and Newton. He also 
extended our knowledge of the supernumerary bows, and corrected the 
positions which Young had assigned to them. Finally, Professor 
Miller, of Cambridge, and Dr. Galle, of Berlin, illustrated by careful 
measurements with the theodolite the agreement which exists be- 
tween the theory of Airy and the facts of observation. Thus, from 
Descartes to Airy, the intellectual force expended in the elucidation 
of the rainbow, though broken up into distinct personalties, might 
be regarded as that of an individual artist, engaged throughout this 
time in lovingly contemplating, revising, and perfecting his work. 


We have thus cleared the ground for the series of experiments 
which constitute the subject of this discourse. During our brief 
residence in the Alps this year, we were favoured with some weather 
of matchless perfection; but we had also our share of foggy and 
drizzly weather. On the night of the 22nd of September, the 
atmosphere was especially dark and thick. At 9 p.m. I opened a door 
at the end of a passage and looked out into the gloom. Behind me 
hung a small lamp, by which the shadow of my body was cast upon 
the fog. Such a shadow I had often seen, but in the present case it 
was accompanied by an appearance which I had not previously seen 
Swept through the darkness round the shadow, and far beyond, not 
only its boundary, but also beyond that of the illuminated fog, was 4 
pale, white, luminous circle, complete except at the point where il 
was cut through by the shadow. As I walked out into the fog, this 
curious halo went in advance of me. Had not my demerits been # 
well known to me, I might have accepted the phenomenon as an evi- 
dence of canonisation. Benvenuto Cellini saw something of the kind 
surrounding his shadow, and ascribed it forthwith to supernatural 
favour. I varied the position and intensity of the lamp, and found 
even a candle sufficient to render the luminous band visible. With 
two crossed laths I roughly measured the angle subtended by the 
radius of the circle, and found it to be practically the angle which 
had riveted the attention of Descartes—namely, 41°. This and other 


® Young’s Works, edited by Peacock, vol. i. pp. 185, 293, 357. 
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facts led me to suspect that the halo wasa circular rainbow. A week 
subsequently, the air being in a similar misty condition, the luminous 
circle was well seen from another door, the lamp which produced it 
standing on a table behind me. 

It is not, however, necessary to, go to the Alps to witness this 
singular phenomenon. Amid the heather of Hind Head I have 
had erected a hut, to which I escape when my brain needs rest 
or my muscles lack vigour. The hut has two doors, one opening 
to the north and the other to the south, and in it we have been 
able to occupy ourselves pleasantly and profitably during the 
recent misty weather. Removing the shade from a small petro- 
leum lamp, and placing the lamp behind me, as I stood in either 
doorway, the luminous circles surrounding my shadow on different 
nights were very remarkable. Sometimes they were best to the north, 
and sometimes the reverse, the difference depending for the most 
part on the direction of the wind. On Christmas night the atmo- 
sphere was particularly good-natured. It was filled with true fog, 
through which, however, descended palpably an extremely fine rain. 
Both to the north and to the south of the hut the luminous circles 
were on this occasion specially bright and well-defined. They were, 
as I have said, swept through the fog far beyond its illuminated 
area, and it was the darkness against which they were pro- 
jected which enabled them to shed so much apparent light. The 
‘effective rays,’ therefore, which entered the eye in this observation 
gave direction, but not distance, so that the circles appeared to come 
from a portion of the atmosphere which had nothing todo with their pro- 
duction. When the lamp was taken out into the fog, the illumination 
of the medium almost obliterated the halo. Once educated, the eye 
could trace it, but it was toned down almost to vanishing. There is 
some advantage, therefore, in possessing a hut, on a moor or on a 
mountain, having doors which limit the area of fog illuminated. 

I have now to refer to another phenomenon which is but rarely 
seen, and which I had an opportunity of witnessing on Christmas 
Day. The mist and drizzle in the early morning had been very dense ; 
awalk before breakfast caused my somewhat fluffy pilot dress to be 
covered with minute water-globules, which, against the dark back- 
ground underneath, suggested the bloom of a plum. As the day ad- 
vanced, the south-eastern heaven became more luminous; and the pale 
disk of the sun was at length seen struggling through drifting clouds. 
At ten o’clock the sun had become fairly victorious, the heather was 
adorned by pendent drops, while certain branching grasses, laden 
with liquid pearls, presented, in the sunlight, an appearance of ex- 
quisite beauty. Walking across the common to the Portsmouth 
road, my wife and I, on reaching it, turned our faces sunwards. The 
smoke-like fog had vanished, but its disappearance was accompanied;~ 
or perhaps caused, by the coalescence of its minuter pepe into 
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little globules, visible where they caught the light at a proper dngle, 
but not otherwise. They followed every eddy of the air, upwards, 
downwards, and from side to side. Their extreme mobility was well 
calculated to suggest a notion prevalent on the Continent, that the 
particles of a fog, instead of being full droplets, are really little 
bladders or vesicles. Clouds are supposed to owe their power of 
floatation to this cause. This vesicular theory never struck root in 
England ; nor has it, I apprehend, any foundation in fact. 

As I stood in the midst of these eddying specks, so visible to the 
eye, yet so small and light as to be perfectly impalpable to the skin 
both of hands and face, I remarked, ‘These particles must surely 
yield a bow of some kind.’ Turning my back to the sun, I stooped 
down so as to keep well within the layer of particles, which I sup- 
posed to be a shallow one, and, looking towards the ‘ Devil’s Punch 
Bowl, saw the anticipated phenomenon. A bow without colour 
spanned the Punch Bowl, and, though white and pale, was well 
defined, and exhibited an aspect of weird grandeur. Once or twice 
I fancied a faint ruddiness could be discerned on its outer boundary. 
The stooping was not necessary, and as we walked along the new 
Portsmouth road, with the Punch Bowl to our left, the white arch 
marched along with us. At a certain point we ascended to the old 
Portsmouth road, whence with a flat space of very dark heather in 
the foreground, we watched the bow. The sun had then become 
strong, and the sky above us blue, nothing which could in any 
proper sense be called rain existing at the time in the atmosphere. 
Suddenly my companion exclaimed, ‘ I see the whole circle meeting at 
my feet!’ At the same moment the circle became visible to me also. 
It was the darkness of our immediate foreground that enabled us to see 
the lower half of the pale luminous band projected against it. We 
walked round Hind Head Common with the bow almost always in view. 
Its crown sometimes disappeared, showing that the minute globules 
which produced it did not extend to any great height in the atmo- 
sphere. In such cases, two shining buttresses were left behind, which, 
had nol the bow been previously seen, would have lacked all signifi- 
cance. In some of the combes, or valleys, where the floating particles 
had collected in greater numbers, the end of the bow plunging into 
the combe emitted a light of more than the usual brightness. During 
our walk, the bow was broken and re-formed several times; and, 
had it not been for our previous experience, both in the Alps and at 
Hind Head, it might well have escaped attention. What this white 
bow lost in beauty and intensity, as compared with the ordinary 
coloured bow, was more than atoned for by its weirdness and its 
novelty to both observers. 

The white rainbow (l’arc-en-ciel blanc) was first described by the 
Spaniard Don Antonio de Ulloa, Lieutenant of the Company of 
Gentleman Guards of the Marine. By order of the King of Spain, 
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Don Jorge Juan and Ulloa made an expedition to South America, an 
account of which is given in two amply-illustrated quarto volumes to 
be found in the library of the Royal Institution. The bow was 
observed from the summit of the mountain Pambamarca, in Peru. 
The angle subtended by its radius was 33° 30’, which is considerably 
less than the angle subtended by the radius of the ordinary bow. 
Between the phenomenon observed by us on Christmas Day, and that 
described by Ulloa, there are some points of difference. In his case 
fog of sufficient density existed to enable the shadows of him and his 
six companions to be seen, each, however, only by the person whose 
body cast the shadow, while around the head of each were observed 
those zones of colour which characterise the ‘ spectre of the Brocken.’ 
In our case no shadows were to be seen, for there was no fog-screen 
on which they could be cast. This implies also the absence of the 
zones of colour observed by Ulloa. 

The white rainbow has been explained in various ways. A learned 
Frenchman, M. Bravais, who has written much on the optical pheno- 
mena of the atmosphere, and who can claim the additional recom- 
mendation of being a distinguished mountaineer, has sought to 
connect the bow with the vesicular theory to which I have just 
referred. This theory, however, is more than doubtful, and it is not 
necessary.’ The genius of Thomas Young throws light upon this 
subject as upon so many others. He showed that the whiteness of 
the bow was a direct consequence of the smallness of the drops which 
produce it. In fact, the wafted water-specks seen by us upon Hind 
Head*® were the very kind needed for the production of the pheno- 
menon. But the observations of Ulloa place his white bow distinctly 
within the are that would be occupied by the ordinary rainbow—that 
is to say, in the region of supernumeraries ; and by the action of 
the supernumeraries upon each other Ulloa’s bow was accounted for 
by Thomas Young. The smaller the drops the broader are the 
zones of the supernumerary bows, and Young proved by calculation 
that when the drops have a diameter of =,)5;th or z,);;th of an inch, 
the bands overlap each other, and produce white light by their 
mixture. Unlike the geometric bow, the radius of the white bow 
varies within certain limits, which M. Bravais shows to be 33° 30’ 
and 41° 46’ respectively. In the latter case the white bow is the 
ordinary bow deprived of its colour by the smallness of the drops. 
In all the other cases it is produced by the action of the super- 


numeraries. 

7 The vesicular theory was combated very ably in France by the Abbé Raillard, 
who has also given an interesting analysis of the rainbow at the end of his translation 
of my Notes on Light. 

* Had our refuge in the Alps been built on the southern side of the valley of the 
Rhone, so as to enable us to look with the sun behind us into the valley and across 
it, we should, I think, have frequently seen the white bow ; whereas on the opposite 
mountain slope, which faces the sun, we have never seen it. 
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The physical investigator desires not only to observe natural 
phenomena but to re-create them—to bring them, that is, under the 
dominion of experiment. From observation we learn what nature is 
willing to reveal. In experimenting we place her in the witness- 
box, cross-examine her, and extract from her knowledge in excess of 
that which would, or could, be spontaneously given. Accordingly, 
on my return from Switzerland last October, I sought to reproduce 
in the laboratory the effects observed among the mountains. My 
first. object, therefore, was to obtain artificially a mixture of fog 
and drizzle like that observed from the door of our cottage. A 
strong cylindrical copper boiler, sixteen inches high, and twelve 
inches in diameter, was nearly filled with water, and heated by 
gas flames until steam of twenty pounds pressure was produced. A 
valve at the top of the boiler was then opened, when the steam 
issued violently into the atmosphere, carrying droplets of water 
mechanically along with it, and condensing above to droplets of a 
similar kind. A fair imitation of the Alpine atmosphere was thus 
produced. After a few tentative experiments, the luminous circle 
was brought into view, and having once got hold of it, the next 
step was to enhance its intensity. Oil lamps, the lime-light, and 
the naked electric light were tried in succession, the source of rays 
being placed in one room, the boiler in another, while the observer 
stood, with his back to the light, between them. It is not, however, 
necessary to dwell upon these first experiments, surpassed as they 
were by the arrangements subsequently adopted. My mode of pro- 
ceeding was this. The electric light being placed in a camera with 
a condensing lens in front, the position of the lens was so fixed as to 
produce a beam sufficiently broad to clasp the whole of my head, 
and leave an aureole of light around it. It being desirable to lessen 
as much as possible the foreign light entering the eye, the beam was 
received upon a distant black surface, and it was easy to move the 
head until its shadow occupied the centre of the illuminated area. 
To secure the best effect it was found necessary to stand close to the 
boiler, so as to be immersed in the fog and drizzle. The fog, however, 
was soon discovered to be a mere nuisance. Instead of enhancing, it 
blurred the effect, and I therefore sought to abolish it. Allowing 
the steam to issue for a few seconds from the boiler, on closing the 
valve, the cloud rapidly melted away, leaving behind it a host of 
minute liquid spherules floating in the beam. A beautiful circular 
rainbow was instantly swept through the air in front of the observer. 
The primary bow was duly attended by its secondary, with the colours, 
as usual, reversed. The opening of the valve fora single second causes 
the bows to flash forth. Thus, twenty times in succession, puffs can 
be allowed to issue from the boiler, every puff being followed by this 
beautiful meteor. The bows produced by single puffs are evanescent, 
because the little globules rapidly disappear. Greater permanence 
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is secured when the valve is left open for an interval sufficient to dis- 
charge a copious amount of drizzle into the air.® 

Many other appliances for producing a fine rain have been tried, 
but a reference to two of them will suffice. The rose of a watering- 
pot naturally suggests a means of producing a shower; and on the 
principle of the rose I had some spray-producers constructed. In 
each case the outer surface was convex, the thin convex metal plate 
being pierced by orifices too small to be seen by the naked eye. 
Small as they are, fillets of very sensible magnitude issue from the 
orifices, but at some distance below the spray-producer the fillets 
shake themselves asunder and forma fine rain. The small orifices 
are very liable to get clogged by the particles suspended in London 
water. In experiments with the rose, filtered water was therefore 
resorted to. A large vesselwas mounted on the roof of the Royal 
Institution, from the bottom of which descended vertically a piece of 
compo-tubing, an inch in diameter and about twenty feet long. By 
means of proper screw fittings, a*single rose, or, when it is desired to in- 
crease the magnitude or density of the shower, a group of two, three, 
or four roses, is attached to the end of the compo-tube. From these, 
on the turning on of a cock, the rain descends. The circular bows 
produced by such rain are far richer in colour than those produced by 
the smaller globules of the condensed steam. To see the effect in all 
its beauty and completeness, it is necessary to stand well within the 
shower, not outside of it. A waterproof coat and cap are therefore 
needed, to which a pair of goloshes may be added with advantage. 
A person standing outside the beam may see bits of both primary 
and secondary in the places fixed by their respective angles ; but the 
colours are washy and unimpressive, while within the shower, with 
the shadow of the head occupying its proper position on the screen, 
the brilliancy of the effect is extraordinary. The primary clothes 
itself in the richest tints, while the secondary, though less vivid, 
shows its colours in surprising strength and purity. 

But the primary bow is accompanied by appearances calculated 
to attract and rivet attention almost more than the bow itself. I 
have already mentioned the existence of effective rays over and above 
those which go to form the geometric bow. They fall within the 
primary, and, to use the words of Thomas Young, ‘ would exhibit a 
continued diffusion of fainter light, but for the general law of inter- 

® It is perhaps worth noting here, that when the camera and lens are used, the 
beam which sends its ‘ effective rays’ to the eye may not be more than a foot in 
width, while the circular bow engendered by these rays may be, to all appearance, 
fifteen or twenty feet in diameter. In such a beam, indeed, the drops which produce 
the bow must be very near the eye, for rays from the more distant drops would not 
attain the required angle. The apparent distance of the circular bow is often great 
in comparison with that of the originating drops. Both distance and diameter may 
be made to undergo variations. In the rainbow we do not see a localised object, but 
receive a luminous impression, which is often transferred to a portion of the field of 
view far removed from the bow’s origin. 
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ference which divides the light into concentric rings.’ One could 
almost wish for the opportunity of showing Young how literally his 
words are fulfilled, and how beautifully his theory is illustrated, by 
these artificial circular rainbows. For here the space within the 
primaries is swept by concentric supernumerary bands, coloured like 
the rainbow, and growing gradually narrower as they retreat from 
the primary. These spurious bows, as they are sometimes called,'° 
which constitute one of the most splendid illustrations of the principle 
of interference, are separated from each other by zones of darkness, 
where the light waves, on being added together, destroy each other. 
I have counted as many as eight of these beautiful bands, concentric 
with the true primary. The supernumeraries are formed next to the 
most refrangible colour of the bow, and therefore occur within the 
primary circle. But in the secondary bow, the violet, or most re- 
frangible colour, is on the owtside; and, following the violet of the 
secondary, I have sometimes counted as many as five spurious bows. 
Some notion may be formed of the intensity of the primary, when 
the secondary is able to produce effects of this description. 

An extremely handy spray-producer is that employed to moisten 
the air in the Houses of Parliament. A fillet of water, issuing under 
strong pressure from a small orifice, impinges on a little disk, placed 
at a distance of about one-twentieth of an inch from the orifice. On 
striking the disk, the water spreads laterally, and breaks up into ex- 
ceedingly fine spray. Here also I have used the spray-producer both 
singly and in groups, the latter arrangement being resorted to when 
showers of special breadth and density were required. In regard to pri- 
maries, secondaries, and supernumeraries, extremely brilliant effects 
have been obtained with this form of spray-producer. The quantity 
of water called upon being much less than that required by the rose, 
the fillet-and-disk instrument produces less flooding of the locality 
where the experiments are made. In this latter respect, the steam 
spray is particularly handy. A puff of two seconds’ duration suffices 
to bring out the bows, the subsequent shower being so light as to 
render the use of waterproof clothing unnecessary. In other cases, 
the inconvenience of flooding may be avoided to a great extent by 
turning on the spray for a short time only, and then cutting off the 
supply of water. The vision of the bow being, however, proportionate 
to the duration of the shower, will, when the shower is brief, be eva- 
nescent. Hence, when quiet and continued contemplation of all the 
phenomena is desired, the observer must make up his mind to brave 
the rain." 

In one important particular the spray-producer last described 
commends itself to our attention. With it we can operate on sub- 


A term, I confess, not to my liking. 
4 The rays which form the artificial bow emerge, as might be expected, polarised 
from the drops. 
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stances more costly than water, and obtain rainbows from liquids of 
the most various refractive indices. To extend the field of experiment 
in this direction, the following arrangement has been devised: A 
strong cylindrical iron bottle, wholly or partly filled with the liquid 
to be experimented on, is tightly closed by a brass cap. Through 
the cap passes a metal tube, soldered air-tight where it crosses the 
cap, and ending near the bottom of the iron bottle. To the free end 
of this tube is attached the spray-producer. A second tube passes 
also through the cap, but ends above the surface of the liquid. This 
second tube, which is long and flexible, is connected with a larger 
iron bottle, containing compressed air. Hoisting the small bottle to 
a convenient height, the tap of the larger bottle is carefully opened, 
the air passes through the flexible tube to the smaller bottle, exerts 
its pressure upon the surface of the liquid therein contained, drives 
it up the other tube, and causes it to impinge with any required 
degree of force against the disk of the spray-producer. From this it 
falls in a fine rain. A great many liquids, including coloured ones,'? 
have been tested by this arrangement, and very remarkable results 
have been obtained. I will confine myself here to a reference to two 
liquids, which commend themselves on account of their cheapness and 
of the brilliancy of their effects. Spirit of turpentine, forced from 
the iron bottle, and caused to fall in a fine shower, produées a circular 
bow of extraordinary intensity and depth of colour. With paraffin 
oil or petroleum a similar effect is obtained. 

Spectrum analysis, as generally understood, occupies itself with 
atomic, or molecular, action, but physical spectrum analysis may be 
brought to bear upon our falling showers. I asked myself whether 
acomposite shower—that is to say, one produced by the mingled spray 
of two or more liquids—could not be analysed and made to declare 
its constituents by the production of the circular rainbows proper to 
the respective liquids. This was found to be the case. In the 
ordinary rainbow the narrowest colour-band is produced by its most 
refrangible light. In general, the greater the refraction, the smaller 
will be the bow. Now, as spirit of turpentine and paraffin are both more 
refractive than water, I thought it probable that in a mixed shower 
of water and paraffin, or water and turpentine, the smaller and more 
luminous circle of the latter ought to be seen within the larger circle 
of the former. The result was exactly in accordance with this anti- 
cipation. Beginning with water, and producing its two bows, and 
then allowing the turpentine to shower down and mingle with the 
water, within the large and beautifully coloured water-wheel, the 
more richly coloured circle of the turpentine makes its appearance. 
Or, beginning with turpentine, and forming its concentrated iris; on 
turning on the water-spray, though to the eye the shower seems 


'? Rose-aniline, dissolved in alcohol, produces a splendid bow with specially broad 
supernumeraries. 
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absolutely homogeneous, its true character is instantly declared by 
the flashing out of the larger concentric aqueous bow. The water 
primary is accompanied by its secondary close at hand. Associated, 
moreover, with all the bows, primary and secondary, are the super- 
numeraries which belong to them; and a more superb experimental 
illustration of optical principles it would be hardly possible to witness, 
It is not the less impressive because extracted from the simple com- 
bination of a beam of light and a shower of rain. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1835, the late Colonel 
Sykes gave a vivid description of a circular solar rainbow, observed 
by him in India, during periods when fogs and mists were prevalent 
in the chasms of the Ghats of the Deccan. 


It was during such periods that I had several opportunities of witnessing that 
singular phenomenon, the circular rainbow, which, from its rareness, is spoken of 
as a‘ possible occurrence only. The stratum of fog from the Konkun on some 
occasions rose somewhat above the level of the top of a precipice forming the 
north-west scarp of the hill fort of Hurreechundurghur, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
perpendicular, without coming over upon the table-land. I was placed at the edge 
of the precipice just without the limits of the fog, and with a cloudless sun at my 
back at a very low elevation. Under such a combination ‘of favourable circum- 
stances, the circular rainbow appeared quite perfect, of the most vivid colours, one 
half above the level on which I stood, the other half below it. Shadows in dis- 
tinct outline of myself, my horse, and people appeared in the centre of the circle as 


& picture, to which the bow formed a resplendent frame. My attendants were incre- 
dulous that the figures they saw under such extraordinary circumstances could be 
their own shadows, and they tossed their arms and legs about, and put their bodies 
into various postures, to be assured of the fact by the corresponding movements of 
the objects within the circle ; and it was some little time ere .the superstitious 
feeling with which the spectacle was viewed wore off. From our proximity to the 


fog, I believe the diameter of the circle at no time exceeded fifty or sixty feet. The 


brilliant circle was accompanied by the usual outer bow in fainter colours. 


Mr. E. Colborne Baber, an accomplished and intrepid traveller, 
has recently enriched the ‘ Transactions’ of the Royal Geographical 
Society by a paper ofrare merit, in which his travels in Western China 
are described. He made there the ascent of Mount O—an eminence 
of great celebrity. Its height is about 11,000 feet above the sea, and 
it is flanked on one side by a cliff ‘a good deal more than a mile in 
height.’ From the edge of this cliff, which is guarded by posts and 
chains, you look into an abyss, and if fortune, or rather the mists, 
favour you, you see there a miracle, which is thus described by Mr. 


Baber :— 


Naturally enough it is with some trepidation that pilgrims approach this 
fearsome brink, but they are drawn to it by the hope of beholding the mysterious 
apparition known as the ‘ o-Kuang,’ or ‘ Glory of Buddha,’ which floats ix mid-air, 
half-way down. So many eye-witnesses had told me of this wonder, that I could 
not doubt; but I gazed long and steadfastly into the gulf without success, and 
came away disappointed, but not incredulous. It was described to me as a circle 
of brilliant and many-coloured radiance, broken on the outside with quick flashes 
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and surrounding a central disc as bright as the sun, but more beautiful. Devout 
Buddhists assert that it is an emanation from the aureole of Buddha, and a visible 
sign of the holiness of Mount O. 

Impossible as it may be deemed, the phenomenon does really exist. I suppose 
no better evidence could be desired for the attestation of a Buddhist miracle than 
that of a Baptist missionary, unless, indeed, it be, as in this case, that of two 
Baptist missionaries. Two gentlemen of that persuasion have ascended the moun- 
tain since my visit, and have seen the Glory of Buddha several times. They relate 
that it resembles a golden sun-like disc, enclosed in a ring of prismatic colours 
more closely blended than in the rainbow. ... The missionaries inform me 
that it was about three o’clock in the afternoon, near the middle of August, 
when they saw the meteor, and that it was only visible when the precipice 
was more or less clothed in mist. It appeared to lie on the surface of the 
mist, and was always in the direction of a line drawn from the sun through 
their heads, as is certified by the fact that the shadow of their heads was seen 
on the meteor. They could get their heads out of the way, so to speak, by 
stooping down, but are not sure if they could do so by stepping aside. Each 
spectator, however, could see the shadows of the bystanders as well as his own 
projected on to the appearance. They did not observe any rays spreading from it. 
The central disc, they think, is a reflected image of the sun, and the enclosing ring 
isa rainbow. The ring was in thickness about one-fourth of the diameter of the 
disc, and distant from it by about the same extent; but the recollection of one 
informant was that the ring touched the disc, without any intervening space. The 
shadow of a head, when thrown upon it, covered about one-eighth of the whole 
diameter of the meteor. The rainbow ring was not quite complete in its lower 
part, but they attribute this to the interposition of the edge of the precipice. They 
see no reason why the appearance should not be visible at night when the moon is 
brilliant and appositely placed. They profess themselves to have been a good deal 
surprised, but not startled, by the spectacle, They would consider it remarkable 
rather than astonishing, and are disposed to call it a very impressive phenomenon. 


It is to be regretted that Mr. Baber failed to see the ‘ Glory,’ and 


that we in consequence miss his own description of it. There seems 


a slight inadvertence in the statement that the head could be got 
out of the way by stooping; for, as long as the ‘Glory’ remained a 
circle, the shadow of the head must have occupied its centre. 
Stepping aside would simply displace the bow, but not abolish the 


shadow. 
Thus, starting from the first faint circle seen drawn through the 


thick darkness at Alp Lusgen, we have steadily followed and developed 
our phenomenon, and ended by rendering the ‘ Glory of Buddha’ a 
captive of the laboratory. The result might be taken as typical of 


larger things. 
Joun TYNDALL. 


Nore. 

At the last moment, by desire of the Editor, I append here two 
diagrams reduced from their originals in the excellent optical atlas 
of Engel and Shellbach, Berlin. To render essential points clear, 
unessential details are omitted from the diagrams. We will first 
deal with the primary bow. 4M, fig. 1, is the centre of a spherical 
raindrop, with the circle gad for its boundary. The line FJ, 
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passing through m, is what I have called the central ray, which, 
on striking the back of the drop, is in part reflected back along its 
own course. The lines above Fri represent parallel rays, each of which 
on entering the drop is refracted, on reaching its back is reflected, 
and finally emerges from the drop below the central ray. The angle 
enclosed between the incident and emergent rays is found by produc- 
ing these rays until they intersect behind the drop. This angle 
increases in size up to a certain point, where it attains a maximum 
value, diminishing afterwards. In the diagram the particular ray, ab, 
which suffers the maximum deviation, is represented by a line thicker 
than the others. Its course can be followed through the drop to 
c, thence to d, where it emerges and passes on to the eye. 

A mere inspection of the figure will show that a considerable body 
of rays in the neighbourhood of ab converge almost exactly on the 
point c. They are here reflected, and quit the- drop nearly parallel 
to each other. In reality the rays cut each other at angles of 
infinitesimal magnitude, and form by their intersection a cawstic or 
line of intense illumination. By the waves thus kept together the 
light of the rainbow is carried to the eye. 

Within the drop it will be noticed that through the intersection 
of the rays the light is heaped up along the curved line ¢ 4, which is 


also a caustic. 


In fig. 2 we deal with the secondary bow, in which the ray of 
minimum deviation and its neighbours, after two reflections within 
the drop, carry the light of the bow to the eye. Here the rays strike 
the lower hemisphere of the drop and are refracted on entering it. 
The ray of minimum deviation enters the drop at b, reaches the back 
of the drop atc, is reflected from that point to d, from which it is 
again reflected to e. Here it is refracted, and, supported by its neigh- 
bour rays, passes on to the eye. Before reaching the eye, it crosses 
the incident rays, and to this crossing, as stated in the text, the 
inversion of the colours is due. 

The beautiful curved line shown within the drop in fig. 2, is a 
caustic produced, as before, by the intersection of the rays. The 
darkish area kK H o p—darkness here representing excess of light—is 
bounded by four caustics. Such would be the aspect presented by a 
drop of water, could we see it in the act of producing the secondary 


bow.'8 
18 With a white basin or cup, and a candle held opposite the interior concave sur- 
face, caustics by reflection can be produced at will. A little practice is here required 


in finding the best position for the light. 
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